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MINOR ‘CORRESPON DENCE. 
—@— 


We hardly consider it to sub- 
mit the case of Tas Raseatén for publie 
opinion. He asks why deeds are not writ- 
ten in a“ plain intelligible hand?” The short 


Die ins afd Napbrteube he Puke hand's 


ble: it is of no importaw 


deed is written, but it is commonly of im-~ 


portance they should last beyond. the pre- 
sent generation, and the ‘of ‘ink used 
from necessity fos what is wpe law en- 
grossing serves t! urpose. He next con- 
ceives Deeds ma be expressed in much 
fewer words, without considering that a 
large proportion of the great influx of bu- 
siness in the Court of Chancery arises from 
the brevity, or too limited language used in 
Wills, Agreements, and Deeds. As to there 
being no — for the writing to be only 
upon one side, why, the uumber of indorse- 
ments commonly made, of equal importance 
with the original Deed, is incontrovertible 
proof of the wm i To the last suggestion, 
that sealing Deeds may be dispensed with: 
we say certainly not; it isa agg bar- 
rier to protect society against an influx of 
forgeries. 

R. C, says, ‘I believe [ can give a true 
account of an ancient piece of furniture, 
which has been misunderstood by your Re- 
viewer (Sept. p. 252), if not also by the 
writer in the Archeeologia, whom he quotes 
and criticises. The ‘ joined” or joint 
*¢ stuol,” was no such thing as it is here 
said to have been. In the ancient halls of 
our gentry and yeomanry was a long oak 
table, at which the whole family dined, 
sitting on beaches, which were as long as 
the table. At the head of the table was 
also a bench, precisely the same as those at 
the sides, differing in length only. This 
short bench, at the head of the table, is 
still to be seen in the halls of the yeomanry, 
and is, 1 believe, still known by its ancient 
name, ‘a joint stool.’” 

Beside the title of Everard, mentioned by 
a CorresponpenT in Part i. p. 386, there is 
another, which is retained in the last edi- 
tion of Debrett’s Baronetage, which has 

bably been extinct many years. Sir 

harles Burton (of creation July 22, 1622) 
is represented to have succeeded his father 
in 1785. On reference, however, to Mr. 
Nichols‘s Leicestershire; vol. II. p. 820, it 
will be found that this date is an error for 
1705, when the father died at Newark ; and 
that Sir Charles, “living in 1710 in great 
distress, died s.p..as his only brother is 
also said to have done, 

Mr. Henry Gwyw states, that “ The 
copy of the inscription from a brass plate at 
Ki in Herefordshire, with which Dr. 


Meyrick has kindly furnished us at page 394, 


relative to the family of Hart, may properly 


ae 


be source of authenticity, 


to Memoirs of Sir Percival! Hart, his Fa- 
mily, &e. at vol, xci. part i. p. 579, to 
which he begs leave to add another inscrip- 
tion on the floor of th cross-aile in Swans- 
gomb Church, co..Kent: * Ann, relict of 
Percival Hart, Koight, of Lullingstone, who 
departed this life May the 1st, 1712; arms 
—Hart, impaling 3 chevrons ... Crest 
of Hart, alion’s head coup’d Ermine, crown- 


eeeeee 
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R. R. observes, ‘‘ Every reflecting _ 
son must concur in opinion with your Cor- 
respondent, p. 296, on the subject of the 
revolting and nefarious practice of body- 
stealing, which is carried on in an extensive 
degree. I° doubt not, however, that. this 
practice might be greatly abridged, if. not 
entirely suppressed, by the following Acts 
being passed and put in-force. The first 
directing that the bodies of all criminals 
who suffer for capital felonies, should be 
given to the surgeons for, dissection; the 
other to annex a severe penalty or punish- 
ment to any medical man who should be 
proved to have stolen subjects in his pos- 
session; as we have an homely but impres- 
sive proverb, that ‘if there were no receivers 
there would be no thieves.’ ” 

A Constant Reaper asks: ‘Can any of 
your heraldic Correspondents inform him 
why a Bishop, who is the son of a Peer, is 
styled ‘the Honourable and Right Re- 
verend,’ instead of the Right Reverend and 
Honourable ? the rank of a Bishop being 
much above that of an Honourable, it would 
seem that his designation of ‘ Right Rev.’ 
should take the precedence.—The elder 
sons of Viscounts, younger sons of Earls, 
and elder sons of Barons (though only sty!ed 
Honourable), have precedence over Privy 
Councillors who are Right Honourable. 
Would it not appear, therefore, that an Ho- 
nourable, as above, should; on being-sworn 
of the Privy Council, retain the style of 
Honourable instead of Right Honourable, 
having superior rank by the former designa- 
tion ?’’—The same Correspondent remarks, 
that “‘the Abbe Belasyse (noticed in our 
Review of Mr. Cradock’s Memoirs, p. 435) 
was not nephew of Earl Fauconberg, but his 
second cousin only, On the Earl's death, in 
1802, the title became extinct, but the 
Viscounty devolved on Rowland Belasyse, 
who died in 1810, when his brother the 
Rev. Charles Belasyse, in the holy orders of 
the Church of Rome (styled by Mr. Cra- 
dock the Abbe Belasye), succeeded as se- 
venth Viscount. On his death in 1815, the 
title became extinct.” 

*,* Our Suppusmentany Numagr, 
7 i ing Articles, will 


containing several 
be published on. the 1st of February, \827- 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—-e— 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND POPERY. 


D led Spain! a fitting fate 
waits thee with thy perjured chief; 
Foul superstition, fraud, and hate, 
And mockery amidst thy grief: 


While to our guardian Isle the eye 
Of fettered Europe fondly bends, 
Waiting for England's battle cry, 
To rouse the earth’s remotest ends. 


1 Reet of the bigot and the slave! 
—land of the papist, the traitor, 
and the coward !—** most CATHOLIC,” 
and most vile! The dying words of 
Montezuma—that a day of retribution 
would come—will,ere long, be realized. 
The eve of their fulfilment is approach- 
ing. The cup of thy iniquity is full, 
and thy enormities and crimes at length 
call down the vengeance of outraged 
society, Thy former greatness was 
founded on aggression, spoliation, rob- 
bery, and murder; and now that thy 
ill-gotten power is wrested from thee, 
thou wouldst vainly support. thy ex- 
istence as a State by priestly tyranny 
and jesuitical perjury ; but the day is 
past, when the word, or even the 
oft-violated oath, of thy superlatively 
papistical or “* most Catholic” Mo- 
narch, who depends on absolution 
for his perjuries, and indulgences for his 
crimes, can impose on the credence of 
niankind, The royalembroiderer of pet- 
ticoats for ‘ the scarlet whore of Ba- 
bylon,” is, according to the papal hie- 
rarchs, a genuine, a faithful repre- 
sentative of Catholicism—being the 
“ most Catholic” and the * worthiest 
son of Holy Mother Church!” Thus, 
according to the degrees of comparison, 
the Members of the British Roman 
Catholie Association, and their re- 
verend “ Expounders,” may be con- 
sidered simply as good Catholics, who 
implicitly bow to the dicta of the 


Holy See ; but not possessing the phy- 
sical power to enforce their observance, 
employ the argumentative powers of 
persuasion,sophistry, prevarication, and 
deceit to entrap us. th 


¢ Romish priests 


and papistical demagogues of Ireland 
are comparatively better Catholics, be- 
catise, unfortunately for our Sister Isle 
they can. occasiona!'y execute the will 
of the great ‘* Beast” of modern Ba- 
bylon, by forming illegal associations, 
or the promotion of rebellion, assas- 
sination, and ‘* extirpation of heresy.” 
The Apostolics, the Jesuits, and the 
Priests of Spain are superiatively the 
best and ‘* most Catholic” sons of him 
“who openeth his mouth in blas- 
phemy’ against God."* Tims, let it 
always be understood, when speaking 
of the best Catholics, we wish to pre- 
sent before the mind his “ most Ca- 
tholic Majesty,” and Spain's “« most 
Catholic” Hierarchy; of which the 
most characteristic traits are perjury, 
treachery, and cowardice. 

_We bh the good Catholics of 
England will not take offence at these 
sweeping assertions ; nor our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen consider them too 
strong; for we shall proceed to shew 
that a most atrocious conspiracy against 
Protestantism and intellectual improve- 
ment has been concerting amongst the 
Catholics of Ireland, and the A 
tolics of the Holy See.t The fore- 





* Rev, xiii. 4. 

t+ Catholicism, from the Greek word 
xaBorsxoss signifies a general or universal 
combination or conspiracy against religious 
and political freedom, and particularly 
inst Protestantism and common sense. 
head of this Catholic or Papal monster 
- voy _ the heart of it is Spain—both 
em bei lly anxious to gorge 
themselves with the blood of heretics, The 
High Priest of this Catholicism or general 
conspiracy, is the Porz, so called from 
the. priest of Pagan Rome, whose 
office it was to cut the throats of his victims / 
This Pagan Pope, like his successors, im- 
ew upon the ‘i, or Pagan rabble of 
me (as Propertius says, ** calent ad nova 
lucra Pope,") and administered the ‘* sa- 

cred wafer,” or popanum. 
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runner of this was to be the destruction 
of constitutional: liberty in Portugal ; 
becausé it is a consequence, weil 
known to the papal hierarchy, that po- 
litical and intellectual freedom. must 
necessarily introduce Protestantism into 
the Peninsula, and eventually ‘erisure 
the destruction of Romish  priesteraft 
and imposture. Thus Ferdinand and 
the Pope secretly encouraged “ the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Irish Jesuits, to promote the rebellion 
in Portugal, with the understanding 
that, if success attended the arms of 
the insurgents, Spain, who was not to 
acknowledge the Constitution, should 
march her forces into Portugal (pre- 
cisely on the same principle as France 
had invaded Spain), and restore the old 
absolute Monarchy. In fact, the plea 
would have been in both cases the 
same. As Don Miguel and the Prin- 
cess Regent have sworn to the Con- 
stitution, so had Ferdinand repeatedly, 
and as often protested against the 
French invasion. It was, however, 
considered that England, in virtue of 
former treaties, might resist the ag- 
gression, and defeat the ulterior objects 
of the Catholics. As a counterpoise 
to this, a plot was organized by the 
Apostolicals of Paris, Rome, aoe Ma- 
drid, for exciting an insurrection in 
Treland, in the name of the Catholic 
religion, which was to be aided by 
domestic papistical traitors. The late 
distresses appeared to be propitious to 
their objects. They calculated on a 
rising in Ireland being simultane- 
ous with the invasion of the Por- 
tuguese insurgents, who had been 
clothed and organized by the Spanish 
authorities *, and that this domestic 
insurrection would divert the attention 
of the British government. 

The conspirators, mofeoyer, calcu- 
lated on the secret co-operation of 
France, or at least that England would 
be deterred from open hostilities, in her 
present distressed condition, by her 
apprehension of war with that power. 
In truth, the Quotidienne, Drapeau 
Blanc, and. other Jesuitical journals, 
“under the influence of this monstrous 
conspiracy, have been urging the 
French ‘government to resist the me- 
naced blow of England, and have 
loudly vaunted forth her incapabilit 
of carrying on a war. It is well 





* See our Foreign News, p. 548. 
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known to these journalists, that Ferdi- 
nand and Don Miguel are papistical 
bigots, thirsting forthe “‘ extirpation of 
heresy,” and the annihilation of Eng- 
lish ascendancy; whereas Don Pedro, 
as the Apostolics are aware, is beyond 
the tainted sphere of Popish influence, 
and. is too liberal-minded and intelli- 
gent not to be aware of the insidious 
designs upon the kingdom of his 
aucestors, and of the important advan- 
tages. of the present alliance with 
England. 

For three or four months, monks in 
secular habits, and other jesuitical 
agents, were observed passing through 
lrun into France, who appeared to be 
commissioned to purchase clothing 
and equipments, apparently for the pur- 
pose of arming corps of Spanish Roy- 
alists. Enrolments were going on 
in Navarre and other provinces, and it 
was known that the clergy paid the 
troops. ‘The Spanish bishops (worthy 
coadjutors of papal tyranny!) prohi- 
bited the perusal of Portugnese journals, 
and denounced the Portuguese char- 
ter as an impious, anti-catholic, damn- 
able heresy. Rebels were received 
and organized, and all that system of 
intrigue was employed which was 

ractised about four years. ago on the 
Spanish frontiers under cover of the 
French army. of observation. The 
Intendant-General of the province of 
Alva received orders, from Madrid, to 
employ all the waggons he could col- 
lect to send off the muskets from Vit- 
toria; and, in fact, 2000 muskets were 
forwarded to Valladolid, to General 
Longa. For this service all the carts, 
even those already laden for Madrid, 
were seized, on the authority of the 
Intendant. 

In the official report made by the 
Portuguese Minister for Foreign af- 
fairs, on the 4th of December, it is 
stated that the conduct of the Spanish 


_government may be “ chiefly attributed 


to the Apostolic Junta which has long 
governed the Spanish cabinet. This 
Apostolic Junta, whose ramifications 
extend into Portugal, (cominues the 
report,) is composed of men who conceal, 
under the mask of religion and royalism, 
the. most horrible crimes. This infa- 
mous Junta is, without doubt, the great- 
est pest of modern society, and ought 
to Le regarded as the most formidable 
enemy of the throne, the altar, and of 


civilization.” 
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A correspondent from Paris, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence of England’s 
decisive measures, informs us ‘that 
“‘the ultra and jesuitical party could 
scarcely restrain their fury within. the 
bounds of decent vituperation, when 
they saw that Portagal was likely to be 
rescued from their grasp, and that the 
line of convents or religious fortresses, 
by which they expected to keep pos- 
session of the whole of the Peninsula, 
from Bayonne to Cadiz, from Barce- 
lona to Lishon, was to be broken by 
an English military cordon on the 
Portuguese frontier.” On the other 
hand, the friends of national inde- 
pendence and free institutions were 
delighted to see that England had more 
than ever ‘‘ detached herself from the 
principles of the Holy Alliance, and 
determined to interpose her broad 
shield between the rising liberties of 
her ancient ally, and the perfidious 
violence of a league of foreign fanatics.” 

As to the probability of France join- 
ing Spain against England, however 
agreeable to a certain party in France, 
and the wishes of our own domestic 
papistical faction, we have nothing to 
fear. Speaking of the French ‘A posto- 
lies, Congregationists, and Ultra-Mon- 
tanists,” and other Catholic con- 
spirators against Protestantism, the 
Constitutionel observes : 


“ Not less blind than those in the Penin- 
sula, with whom they are so closely linked, 
they, too, wish that Frauce may make war 
on England. Where are her resources to 
support herin a war? When the deputies 
of the left side reproached M. Villele twen- 
ty times for his improvidence in this respect, 
his constant reply was, ‘* what occasion 
have we of preparations for war? war is 
impossible.” But do those who speak of 
drawing the sword, think on the conse- 
quences of such a fatal determination ? Are 
they not aware that England is mistress of 
the sea? that our ships of war, our mer- 
chant vessels, and our colonies must become 
the prey of the leopard? Public credit is 
already shaken and almost annihilated ; hun- 
dreds of thousands of operatives are reduced 
to absolute want and beggary. What atime 
to speak of war! When our manufactures 
are in the most alarming state of depression, 
our industry captive, and labour of every 
description suspended ; when the approach- 
ing termination of the year brings apprehen- 
sion of the most deplorable catastrophe ! 
In fact, this would be the consequence to 
France of the war which the Apostolies are 
not afraid to invoke. We have at sea 500 
nillions of floating capital, 200 millions of 
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bills of exchange which might be protested; 
the sale of wines at Bordeaux would im: 


mediately cease, as well as that of Cognac 
brandy—an enormious loss to the revenue-of 
the State. and of the'interest of individuals. 
The fabries of cotton, wool, and silk, would 
be closed in six weeks; the book trade 
would sustain a loss of thirty millions ; the 
measures taken by M. Moustier,* at Madrid, 
have already caused a loss to this branch of 
industry of seven millions. In fine, French 
commerce would sustain a loss of fifty mil- 
lions in little works of art, fashion, &c. But 
such is the New Year's gift which the Con- 
gregation would give to France ! ” 

As a proof that the Irish Papists 
were privy to the jesuitical plot just 
detailed, one of their notorious dema- 
gogues, a few weeks before Mr, Can- 
ning discovered the documents which 
disclosed it; audaciously declared that 
** they [the Catholics] were now no 
longer divided and distracted, as they 
were wont to be ; they were no longer 
broken into fragments; they were 
united and combined !”—* Let them 
oer Protestants} beware (continued 

e) how they proceed to carry their 
threats into performance, and remem- 
ber that a whole population, rising 
simultaneously to protect itself against 
a national slaughter, will present a 
fearful obstacle to their projects.” 

Another Catholic declaimer, at the 
same meeting, said, that England's 
weakness was the advantage of the 
Catholic Association! ‘ I do not 
rejoice (observed this worthy crite- 
rion of Catholic loyalty!) at indi- 
vidual distress or misfortune; but I 
cannot help being gratified at the na- 
tional saishaiwsiinn of England! Her 
revenue is on the decline, while her 
expenditure isincreasing. I read with 
pleasure of the cheers with which the 
speech of Mr. Canning was received 
at the Mansion-house in London, 
when he told them that there was not 
the least danger of war—all was hush ; 
Oh! humiliated England! When 
before did she fear battle, and was not 
the peace of the world at her disposal ? 
Was she not always ready to enter the 
field at the call of glory, interest, or 
honour? But Mr Ccanlen told these 
good boys that there was no danger of 
the peace of the world being disturbed. 
I understand the meaning well—Eng- 


* The French Ambassador, who was 
ordered to leave Madrid, on account of his 
secret machinations with the Apostolical 
Junta. 














land dare not go to war while Ireland 
remains diseontented !” 

Now hear the language of this same 
Irish brawler when England had struck 
a blow at the Romish conspiracy. He 
openly defends, in the name of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, the perjured 
Spanish tyrant. ‘1 never,” says he, 
**in all my life, rose with such pleasure 
to speak. in a Catholic assembly: Eng- 
land is at war! Let her do. without 
Ireland if she dare!’ (éremendous 
cheers!) Here are genuine and undis- 
guised specimens of Catholic loyalty ! 
of what Papists would do, if they could 
obtain the power; but England now 
dares to do without Ireland; and the roar 
of the British lion will soon appal the 
coward soul of a despot the ‘* most 
Catholic” and the mosé vile. The royal 
dastard will assent to every condition 

posed; protest that he never sanc- 
tioned.the outrages commitied on a 
friendly state, and probably consign his 
minions to destruction. Thus would 
the Priests and incendiaries of Ire- 
land, as in 1798, again instigate the 
unsuspecting Popish rabble to rebel- 
lion and murder, and then, like Sem- 
pronius in the play of Cato, consign 
their unfortunate coadjutors and myr- 
midons to destruction.* 

Never was any government guilty of 
more palpable perfidy than that which 
has been manifested by Spain. Observ- 
ing the unanimity (says a contempo- 
rary) which prevailed in.all the sensible 
part of the Portuguese nation, it ap- 

rs evident that great arts must have 
= practised, and much — ex- 
pended, toseduce the ignorant so lien» 
who cannot distinguish betwixt right 
and wrong. They were led by a few 
despicable ambitious courtiers and 
priests, toraise the standard of revolt, 
and light the fire-brands of civil war 
in the country of their birth. The 
circular which the Spanish Govern- 
ment addressed to the Portuguese and 
other Governments of Eurape, (pre- 
tending the expedition to have advanc- 
ed under specific orders for the disarm- 
ing of Portuguese deserters, the ex- 

chica from Spain of the Marquis de 
Chaves, and Viscount de Canellas, 





* In 1798, the Papists of Ireland had 

to them every thing whieh, they 

said, would satisfy their wishes: and then 

they proceeded to concoct the rebellion for 
the extirpation of Irish Protestants. 
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&e. &c.) was signed the 27th Nov., the 
= after the Spanish Government was 
fally acquainted with the entrance of 
those deserters into Portugal, and of 
course, with the impossibility of the 
execution of those orders which they 
SS to.give, as all the arms be- 
onging to the Portuguese deserters had 
been previously restored to them, and 
as the Marquis de Chaves had already 
entered Portugal when the order was 
issued for his leaving Spain. 

At the time of writing this article 
we hear that the wretched Ferdinand, 
in alarm at the measures of the British 
Cabinet, has sent despatches to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Province 
of Tuy, expressing his dissatisfaction 
at the conduct of General Silveira and 
the Portuguese rebels, and eontaining 
** instructions for all the Captains-gene- 
ral to pursue that General and. all his 
countrymen who had followed him.” 
Moreover the Captains-general of Leon 
and Estremadura, Longa and Egnia, 
had been cited to Madrid to answer 
for their conduct! Ob the royal hy- 
pocrite and coward! He will mn 
sacrifice these men as an atonement, 
and then receive absolution forthe 
deed, with full power to renounce 
hereafter, when convenient, any treaty 
which he may now be compelled to 
ratify. 





For many centuries the kingdom ol 
Portugal has been under the domina- 
tion of priestly tyranny and superstition ; 
still, on every occasion, there has been 
the strongest disposition to form al- 
liances with Great Britain, and: to re- 
sist the encroaching spirit of the Bour- 
bon family, and particularly of Spain. 
England likewise has always sedulously 
cultivated this alliance, chiefly for the 
ere of repelling the aggressions of 

rance and Portugal, and saving an 
independent power from the grasp of 
those Catholic powers. The English 
have always experienced the utmost 
kindness from the peasantry and mid- 
dling classes of the Porwguese, who 
certainly display the most hospitable 
and amiable dispositions ; but unfor- 
tunately the inhabitants in general are 
under the influence of an ignorant am 
depraved priesthood, who have hi- 
therto unhappily prevented their moral 
and intellectual amelioration, — This 


. miay, in some measure, account for the 
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atrocious conspiracies of the Catholic 
priesthood against English influence 
and constitutional freedom, which must 
eventually introduce Protestantism,and 
break the chains of hierarchal impos- 
ture. 

We have now before usa valuable 
and interesting work, entitled, ** Sketch- 
es of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Characier,” recently pub- 
lished by Whittaker, which striking! 
confirms the trath " our remarks, ms 

rtrays in true colours the depravit 

 & the Portuguese paluhtads, whe 
have reduced the people to insignifi- 
cance, and the nation to comparative 
degradation, by keeping up their im- 
postures, and preventing every species 
of rational improvement. The writer 
of these Sketches was a resident of 
Portugal for many years, and had ample 
opportunities of paren manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. The 
following extracts will be interesting, 
particularly at this period : 

“ Nothing could be more noble than the 
conduct of the lavradores (farmers) during 
last war: without a prospect of indemnifica- 
tion they contributed with all their means 
to facilitate and assist the transport and 
other commissariat branches of the service. 
I have seen some, who had only a pair of 
oxen left, give them up to the exigencies of 
the war without a murmur. 

‘“ Ina country where the useful arts have 
experienced little or no improvement for 
many centuries, it is not surprising to see 
every thing connected with agriculture in a 
state of primeval rudeness. The plough 
and harrow here made use of are of the most 
uncouth kind, and worked with ballucks, no 
other animal being capable of moving such 
clumsy apparatus. This is not the fault of 
the peasautry, but that of the government 
and higher orders of society, who neglect 
the most interesting part of their duty, aad 
pass over unnoticed the different degrees of 
improvement which they cannot help seeing 
effected in every other cauntry but their 
own. But instead of adopting any of those 

inventions, to which, if they could 
see clearly, their own interest would prompt 
them, they shrag up their shoulders, and 
content themselves with saying, ‘ our fore- 
fathers got on very well, and why should we 
wish to do better?’ 

“Many inconveniences often occur, owing 
to the consummate ignorance and want of 
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education in official. Tt once’ hap- 
— that an individual wished to laad a 

x, which had come in a«.vessel from 
Marseilles. A contagious fever was known 
to rage at that time in Malaga. The officer 
to whom the application wa: made observed, 
that he could not sanction the landing of 
the box, as it came from an infeeted port ; 
it was in vaia uted to him that 
Marseilles and “Malaga were two very dis- 
tinct places }''and “even when a map of the 
Mediterranean was set before him, and the 
points im question clearly shewn, he con- 
tented. himself with placing his thumb on 
Malaga and his little finger on Marseilles, 
adding, * No, no, it cannot land, ’tis.all the 
same thing, there is only the distance of « 
span, 

** I have already implied that the Portu- 
guese peasants are some of the best creatures 

reathing: they in fact unite in their cha- 
racters every thing which constitutes a 
virtuous people. e men are laborious 
and brave, and the women ure chaste. For 
these good qualities they are solely indebted 
to Providence, and net in the least to their 
Clergy, most of whom employ their leisure 
in devising means of debauching their female 
parishioners. Such are the advantages of 
the vow of celibacy. 1 could cite instances 
which I have witnessed from one end of 
Po to the other, and likewise in Spain 
and France, in support of this assertiun, 
but will confine myself to a few. In a 
certain city in Portugal, I was lodged for 
several weeks in the house of a Franciscan 
friar, whose convent had been temporarily 
converted into an hospital. ‘This man lived 
in incestuous commerce with his own sister. 

*« Inthe aldea (village) of S. B., I slept 
one night in the house of the curate. Pre~ 
vious to retiring to rest we hadw glass of 
wine together, when he proposed to my 
companions and myself the choice of afl the 
females iv his parish, offering his immediate 
services to procure them, At about mid- 
night I was awakened by a noise of foot- 
steps in my room, and perceived by the 
light of the moon the two nephews (not to 
call them the illegitimate sons) of this holy 
man busily engaged over my canteen, in 
emptying the couteats of my brandy botties 
into an earthen jar for the pastor. 

*< On my return through the same aides 
about two months afterwards, I found writ- 
ten (with chalk upoe the Curate’s door) by 
a friend and ecouatryman of mine who had 

me by two days, * Dear ——, dont 
maaan for the rascal has stolen 
our silver spoons.*” 





“** The effrontery of the Portuguese Clergy proceeds from their consciousness of im- 
lavrador near Li observi 


punity. A 


ng that the Curate of his parish was i 


indefatigable 
in his endeavours to debaueh his wife or daughter ({ am net sure whieh), acensted this 


holy man, who, under the 
ing that, unless he 


nee of going a shooting, was “ atone, Go, Somes 
ted from his purpose, steps would n to. compel 
accompanied 


todoso. «I'll take good care to prevent that,” was the answer of the Priest, 
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In our Magazine, vols. xxvit1. and 
xxix. is detailed the attempted assas- 
sination of King Joseph of Portugal, 
in 1758, and the sentence and ex- 
ecution of many noble personages on 
that account, when it was afterwards 
proved that they were innocent, and 
that the Jesuits and Romanists were 
the authors of the plot. This horrible 
crime caused the expulsion of the 
Jesuits at that time, and we hope 
their late proceedings will meet the 
same fate. 


** I should not take notice of Belem 
Square but for the circumstance of its having 
in the midst of it a column, marking the 
spot on which stood the palace of the Mar- 
quis of Tavora, who, with the who’e of his 
family, including even the children, was 
under circumstances of the most horrid 
cruelty, put to death for high treason against 
King Joseph, His palace was rased, its 
site ploughed up, salt strewed on the spot, 
and the present column erected to oll 
petuate his ignomi y. When it was after- 
wards clearly proved that the Jesuits had 
been the authors of the whole plot (for the 
destruction of the king,) that body with 
their usual cunning inculpated some inno- 
cent and loyal noblemen, whose families 
were in q exterminated from the 
- face of the earth.” 


In all countries, where Jesuitism 
and priestcraft predominate, as Spain, 
Italy, Ireland, &c. assassination pre- 
vailg; and anfortunately Portugal is 
under the same diabolical system, where 
professional assassins are employed, 
usually at the instigation of the priest- 





*< An individual, who had amassed a good 
fortune in the Goa and Mozambique trade, 
was living in the capital with a mulatto 
woman; but her charms ceasing to have 
their wonted influence over his heart, he 
paid his addresses to a young _ in that 
— of Lisbon called the Magdalena. 

very arrangement was made for his mar- 
riage with the new object of his affections, 
aud the day was even appointed; but on 
the eve of it, the mulatto, actuated by the 
strongest jealousy, hired a gallego, who, for 
a reward of five moidores, agreed to set fire 
to the young bride’s house, which he 
effected very cleverly. But the circum- 
stance whieh most astonished the neigh- 
bours was, that the families occupying the 
first and second floors had full time to save 
themselves, and even made every effort to 
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awaken their fellow lodgers above stairs, 


but without effect: whence it was naturally 
inferred that the good gallego, from motives 
of pure humanity, and to spare the mother, 
daughter, and maid-servant the pains of 
burning, had begun his work by cutting all 
their throats. This man died also in an 
hospital; but obtained absolution, having 
proved that he had applied one moidore of 
the money thus earned, in causing masses to 
be said for the souls of his victims.” 


In this volgme, the details of papal 
imposture, and the audacious villainy 
of the Romish Church, are ample, and 
the statements of the writer seem well 
attested. 


“* The following story is necessary to 
expose one of the most audacious impos- 
tures of the Romish Church, and to elu- 
cidate the extent of Portuguese super- 
stition and credulity. The convent of the 
Graga, and that of S. Roque, have been for 
a series of years at issue on the following 
subject. It happened, one stormy night, 
that a heggar knocked at the gate of the 
convent of S. Roque, and craved the hos- 
pitality of its inmates, both for foud and 
lodging. The first was afforded him, but 
the latter was refused; so that being obliged 
to seek a lodging elsewhere, he directed his 
steps to the convent of N. S. da Graga, 
where the friars received him without the 
least hesitation, and gave him a cell for the 
night. The following morning, as the 
beggar did not make his appearance, some 
of the friars went to the cell to inquire 
after him; when, instead of a beggar, they 
found a figure as large as life of our Saviour 
carrying the cross to Mount Calvary and 
bending under its weight :—the figure, in 
short, which is in universal veneration 
among the Portuguese, as, ‘* O Senho dos 
Pagos da Graga’ (our Lord of the passage 
to Grace). Now it being firmly believed 
that this figure is our Lord himself in flesh 
and blood, and that he thus gave hiimself to 
the friars of Gracga to reward their hospita- 
lity, those of S. Roque claim a right to it 
also, on the ground of the beggar having 
first knocked at their door, and having 
received food at their hands. 

‘© This then is the cause of the litigation; 
and as it dues not seem soon likely to end, 
it has been settled that, in the meanwhile, 
the Senhor dos pagos shall pay one annual 
visit to the monastery of S. hoon during 
Lent, and return on that day week to the 
convent of Graga. Many are the marvel- 
lous stories which all who go see the figure 
are told by the holy man who shews it. 

Dec. 26. IT.A.N. 





by a discharge of his fowling piece into the farmer’s brains.. The holy murderer was, it is 
true, confined for his offence in the Castle of S. George, but that was the whole extent of 


his punishment. 


But in relating instances of depravity in this class of men, which have 


come under my own observation, I might proceed for ever.” 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN NICHOLS, ESO. F.S. A. 
Late Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 





Joun Nicuous, a man who af- 
forded an eminent exemplar of personal 
probity, and whose long life was spent 
in the promotion of useful re 
was the descendant of a respectable 
family. His grandfather was Bartho- 
lomew Nichols, of Piccadilly, in the 

rish of St. James's, Westminster. 
His father, Edward Nichols, was born 
in the same place, Oct. 18, 1719, but 
resided during the greater part of his 
life at Islington, in Middlesex, where 
he died Jan. 29, 1779, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. He married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Wilmot of Beck- 
ingham, near Gainsborough, Lincolu- 
shire. She was born in the same year 
with her husband, and died Dec. 27, 
1783, aged sixty-four. Of all their 
children, two ont survived, John, the 
subject of this Mens, and Anne, 
still living, wife of Edward Bentley, 

. of the Accountant's Office in the 
Bank of England. 

Our Author was born at Islington, 
Feb. 2, 1744-5. To the place of his 
nativity he always retained a great 
affection. It was the scene of the 
happy days of his childhood, to which 
he adveris in the following affecting 
ines, part of a sketch of his life, print- 
ed, but not published, in 1803 :—** In 
the summer of 1803, he in a consider- 
able degree withdrew from the tram- 
mels of business, to a house in his 
native village, where he hopes (Deo 
valente) to pass the evening of a labo- 
rious life in the calm enjoyment of 
domestic tranquillity; and that his 
earthly remains may (ata period which 
he neither looks forward to with ter- 
ror, nor wishes to anticipate,) be de- 
posited with those of several near 
relations, whose loss he has long de- 
plored, im the church-yard where many 
of his happiest = were in 
harmless .”” How little do we 
see of the future! Mr. Nichols had then 
before him twenty-three years devoted 
to as arduous labour as any which he 
had ever sustained. 

He was educated at an academy 
kept by Mr. John Shield, a man of 
considerable learning, who appears to 


een en ore 
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the talents of such as, like the subject 
of this Memoir, recommended them- 
selves by attention and docility. 

The profession which Mr. Nichols 
followed, with so much success and 
reputation during the whole of his 
long life, was not that for which he 
was originally destined by some part 
of his ome It is frequently the 
case with the guatdians of youth, or 
their advisers, to be determined by 
petty circumstances and indistinct pros- 
pects, in the disposal of those who are 
under their care. Mr. Nichols had a 
maternal uncle, Lieutenant Thomas 
Wilmot, a brave otlicer, who in 1747 
was serving under Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Barrington, when he cup- 
tured the Duke of Chartres East India- 
man, and was in a fair way to higher 
promotion. This appears to have in- 
duced the friends of Mr. Nichols, who 
was of a good constitution and lively 
temper, to propose that, at a proper 
oy sould be taken ote this 
uncle's protection, and educated for 


‘the naval service. Mr. Wilmot’s death, 


however, which happened im 1751, 
pat an end to the hopes derived from 
this scheme. ‘Our author reniarks, but 
with no great regret: ** Had his life 
been spared, I should, instead of hav- 
ing been employed as a pioneer of 
literature, probably have been engaged 
under the banners of the gallant Ad- 
miral, in the naval defence of my 
country.” 

He was too young when his uncle 
died, to feel the loss, or to indulge 
dreams of naval » and soon had 
the happiness to be placed in a situa- 
tion which proved more suitable to his 
inclinations, and more adapted to his 
talents. The kindness of Providence 
guided him to a Master who soon dis- 
cerned his worth, and toa branch of 
Jiterature in which his success and 
industry have never been excecded. 

This master was the celebrated Mr. 
Wt114M Bowyer, who, at his death, 
was termed ‘the last of learned Eng- 
lish printers,” a title which may now 
be dropt, while it is still allowed that 
he was almost the first of that dis- 
tinguished elass in England, and qua- 
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lified both by education and learning, 
to be the companion and adviser of the 
most eminent scholars who flourished 
in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He came into business with 
the advantages of an university educa- 
tion, and an intercourse with many 
learned men who had been his con- 
temporaries at Cambridge. 

It was in 1757, before Mr. Nichols 
was quite thirteen years of age, that 
he was placed under Mr. Bowyer, who 
appears to have quickly discovered in 
his pupil that amiable and honourable 
disposition which distinguished him 
all his life. He had a tenacious me- 
mory, which was but little impaired 
even in his latter days. He was like. 
wise very early a lover of books, al- 
though, like most youths, who think 
more of gratifying curiosity than of 
procuring permanent advantages, his 
reading was desultory, and for some 
years his choice depended on the works 
submitted to his Master’s press, few of 
which, happily for him, were of a 
trifling, and none of a pernicious kind. 
From the moment he became Mr. 
Bowyer’s apprentice, he was intent on 
the acquisition of solid knowledge, 
and to this he was continually prompt- 
ed, not only by the instructions of his 
Master, but by the nature of his em- 
ployment. He was gradually inspired 
with a certain degree of ambition, of 
which he prabably knew neither the 
extent or end, in consequence of in- 
tercourse with the men of learning for 
whom Mr. Bowyer printed. 

Mr. Nichols had not been long in 
this advantageous situation, when his 
Master gladly admitted him into his 
confidence, and intrusted him with 
cares which, in case of many young 
men, would have been considered as 
unsuitable to their age, and requiring 
a moré lengthened trial. But, besides 
the indispensable a of industry 
and integrity, Mr. Bowyer found in his 
young apprentice another merit which 
was of great importance to his press. 
Mr. Nicttols brought with him no 
small portion of classical knowledge 
and taste, acquired at school, and cul- 
tivated at his leisure hours. 

Of this he speaks with his accus- 
tomed modesty: ‘‘ He never affected 
to possess any superior share of erudi- 
tion; content, if in plain and intelli- 

ible terms, either in conversation or 
in writing, he could contribute his 
quota of information or entertain- 
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ment.” The present writer, however, 
has seen some early as well as later 

oofs, that his acquaintance with 

tin was never dropt, and it is 
certain that his employment was a 
continual excitement to acquire some 
knowledge of the learned languages. 
At a very advanced period of life he 
speaks with exultation of his having 
been first employed, as a compositor, 
on Toup’s “‘ Emendationes in Suidam,” 
and other works of classical criticism. 

Mr. Bowyer appears to have been 
not | the instructive master, but 
the kind and indulgent friend to his 
apprentice, and was often anxious to 
amuse him by conveying a taste for 
poetry; of which Mr. Nichols had af- 
forded some specimens. Of these Mr. 
Bowyer thought so favourably, that in 
1760, when our author was only in 
his sixteenth year, he enjoined him, 
as an evening's task, to translate a 
Latin poem of his own, published in 
1733, and entitied ** Bellus homo et 
Academicus.” This Mr. Nichols ex- 
ecuted with considerable spirit and 


humour, and in the following year 
(1761) Mr. Bowyer associated him 


with himself in translating the West- 
minster Verses which had been spoken 
on the previous Coronation of George 
the Second. 

The applause bestowed on these 
efforts very naturally led Mr. Nichols 
to become a more constant votary of 
the Muses, and from 1761 to 1766, 
his productions made no inconsider- 
ablé figure in the periodical journals. 
In 1763 he published two poctical 
pamphlets in 4to., the one entitled 
** Islington, a Poem,” and the other 
** The Buds of Parnassus,” which was 
republished in 1764,’ with some ad- 
ditional poems. In 1765, he contti- 
buted several poems to a miscellaneous 
collection, published by Dr. Perfect 
of Town-Malling, under the title of 
“©The Laurel Wreath,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
His occasional productions of this 
kind, when further advanced, will be 
noticed hereafter. 

During his minority he ptoduced 
soine prose essays on the manners of 
the age, such as they appeared to one 
who had been no inattentive observer. 
These were published in a periodical 
paper, written chiefly by Kelly, en- 
titled “* The Babbler,” and in the 
Westminster Journal,’ a newspaper, 
under the signatute, of “‘ The Cobbler 
of Alsatia.” " - 
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These were merely his amusements, 
and indicative of an ambition which 
at his early age was surely pardonable. 
His more serious hours were devoted 
to the business of the press. His 
leading object was to please his master 
in the superintendance of the learned 
works printed by Mr. Bowyer, and in 
this he succeeded. so well, that the 
rélative situations of master and ser- 
vant soon merged in a friendship, the 
compound of affection on the one side, 
and of reverence on the other, 

So amply had he fulfilled Mr. Bow- 
yer’s expectations, as to prudence and 
judgment, that before his apprentice- 
ship expired, he sent him to Cam- 
bridge to treat with that University for 
a lease of their exclusive privilege or 
printing Bibles, This was a nego- 
ciation which required great delicacy 
and presence of mind, and these Mr. 
Nichols preserved on every interview. 
His endeavours proved unsuccessful 
only because the University determined, 
on a due consideration of the matter, 
to keep the property in their own 
hands. 

This journey, however, to our young 
aspirant was delightful. He had never 
before travelled bat a very few miles 
from his native place, and in Cam- 
bridge and its colleges he found every 
thing that could increase his enthu- 
siasm for literary pursuits. He made 
minutes of this tour, which he used 
to say, afforded him the most pleasing 
recollections at a far distant period of 
life. His remarks on the passing 
objects on the journey, prove that he 
had already imbibed somewhat of the 
topographer’s inquisitive spirit; and at 
Cambridge he indulged in the delights 
of “ local emotion,” by contemplating 
with reverence the colleges in which 
some eminent scholars, with whom he 
had already become acquainted, had 
studied. On one occasion he says, 
* Visited Peter-house, not without a 
respectful thought of Mr. Markland.” 
During his return likewise he ex- 
hibited some promising appearances of 
the viator curiosus. 

Soon after, Mr. Bowyer gave an- 
other proof of the value he placed on 
Mr. Nichols’ services, when the period 
of them expired, by returning to his 
father half of his apprentice-fee. But 
the high estimate he had formed of 
him did not end here, He appears to 


have been long convinced that Mr. 
Nichols’ assistance was of great im- 
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portance in his print'ng establishment. 
Accordingly in 1766, he took him iuto 
partnership, and in the following year, 
they removed their office from White 
Friars to Red-lion-passage, Fleet- 
street, where it remained until a very 
few years since. This union, one of 
the most cordial that ever was formed, 
lasted until the death of Mr. Bowyer 
in 1777- 

As Mr. Bowyer continued to be not 
only the printer, but the intimate friend 
and assistant in the learned labours of 
some of the first scholars of the age, 
Mr. Nichols had frequent opportu- 
nities, which he never neglected, of 
acquiring the notice and esteem of 
those gentlemen. He had not, indeed, 
been long associated with Mr. Bowyer, 
as a partner, before he began to be 
considered as his legitimate successor, 
and acquired the esteem and patronage 
of Mr. Bowyer’s friends in no com- 
mon degree, This he lived to repay 
by handing down to posterity many 
important circumstances of their lives, 
frequently derived from personal know- 
ledge, which but for his industry and 
research, and the confidence bestowed 
upon him by their families, must have 
been lost to the world. 

The first publication in which he 
was concerned as an author, was *‘ The 
Origin of Printing, in two Essays: 1. 
The substance of Br. Middleton's Dis- 
sertation on the Origin of Printing in 
England. 2. Mr. Sohaears account 
of the invention of the art at Harleim, 
and its progress to Mentz, with occa- 
sional remarks, and an Appendix,” 
S8vo, 1774. Mr. Nichols informs us 
that the “‘ original idea of this pamphlet 
was Mr. Bowyer's; the completion of 
it his Partner’s.” Mr. Nichols’ share, 
therefore, must have been very consi- 
derable. It was published without a 
name, and at first was attributed to 
Mr. Bowyer, but the respective shares 
of him and his partner were soon dis- 
covered. A second edition, with many 
improvements, appeared in 1776, and 
a supplement in 1781. The foreign 
journals spoke with as much respect of 
this work as those at home. 

Mr. Nichols derived considerable 
fame from it. He was now enabled 
to add to the number of his literary 
friends the names of Sir James Bur- 
rough and Sir John Pringle, as he had 
before acquired the esteem and ac- 

uaintance of Dr. Birch, Dr. Parsons, 
Dr. Warton, Dr. Farmer, and the Earl 
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of Marchmont. Sir Jobin Pringle was 
accustomed to submit his prize-inédal 
speeches, which he interidéd® for thie 
ite al Society, to Mr. Nichals's petdsal, 
before delivery, an honoar of which so 
young a man may be forgiven ‘if he 
was, somewhat proud," " 

As the works which passed ‘through 
Mr. Bowyer’s, press ‘ engized’’a’ ‘niore 
than common attentioiy Ua the ‘part of 
Mr. Nichols, he happened very aitly fh 
life to conceive a high opinion “of the 
merits of Dean Swift, in Galisetpierice 
of Mr. Bowyer’s having. prifitd the 
13th and 14th volumes of his Works in 
the year 1762. Of Dean’ Swift, Mr. 
Nichols appears never to have lost sight 
from this time, and, applying hitnself 
closely in search of materials, publish- 
ed, in 1775, a supplemental volume to 
Dc. Hawkesworth’s edition. “Phis was 
republished afterwards so as to corre- 
spond with Hawkesworth’s 410, 8yo, 
ani 12wo editions, and aflerwards in- 
carporated, with many additions and 
valuable, biographical notes, in what 
may be now justly considered as the 
standard edition, first printed in tg vols. 
8x0, in 1800, and reprinted in 1808. 
Mr. Nichols’ accuracy and judgment 
as an, editor, were so. completely esta- 
blished by the appearance of the first 
mentioned volume, that ‘information 
respecting unpublished Vettes and 
tracts. was sent to him’ fron ull quar- 
ters. Sheridan’s Life was the only 
part whieh he considered necessary to 
retain as originally published, since it 
was supposed by many, (but certainly 
not by the writer of this Mémoir,) to 
furnish a defence of the objectionable 
parts of Swift's personal history. But, 
whatever the merits of this. celebrated 
author, it appears incontestibly from 
the preface to the ‘second véluitie, that 
the public is iodebied to Mr. ‘Nichols 
for the very complete state in which 
his works are pow found, 

The next publication of our author, 
the ** Original Works, Ta Prose and 
Verse, of William King, LED. with 
Historical Notes,” 3 vols. “smiall’ 8vo 
1776, ,aorded ‘another decided proof 
of that taste, for literary history and 
illustration, to which we owe the more 
important.obligations, Which Mr. Ni- 
chols conferred by his recent and vo- 
luminoys contributions to the biography 
of, men of-learning. . It is evident that 
he,.must. haye been very early accus- 
tomed, to inquiry and investigation, 
which enabled him to satisfy the cu- 
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ridsity of the reader so y a3 he has 
done in King’s Works, This publica- 


tidn likewise exhibits an extraordinary 
proof of diligence borh jin busingss and 
stady, when we cotisider that ‘at :this 
time he tad scarcely reached his thirty- 
first year, atid had ‘the’cares of a’ yo 
faniily, jast deprived of ‘their materna 
parent, to } atid afflict his mind, 
with the numerous engagements» in 
which ‘his prpership with Mr. Bow- 
et, and intiaiacy with their common 
riends, necessarily involved him. But 
it ‘may be noticed here, although not 
for the’ last time, that Mr. Nichols pos- 
sessed not only « xtraordinary judgment 
in the allotment of Fis hoars, bat had 
equally extraordinary health and spirits 
to sustain him, ainidst the intenseness 
of industry, atid ‘the frequent calls of 
complicated avucations, “fn both the 
above-mentionéd works, he acknow- 
ledges having been assisted by his friend 
Isaac Reed of Staples frit, woman who 
never wis consulted’on points of Hite- 
rary history without advantage. 

n 1778,’ Mr. Nichols obtained a 
share in the Gentlenian’s: Magazine, 
of whieh’ he beeaine the editor. ‘This 
was an event of the greatest importance 
to all his sabsequent pursuits, as well 
as to the putlick at large. Of this 
publication it would be superfluous to 
say much in this place, after the ample 
history of its rise and progress publish- 
ed by its Editor in’ 1821, as a Preface 
to the General’ Index from’ 1787-10 
1818. Ic had rot been long onder his 
care before it obtained a: consequence 
which it had néver before ‘teachedy al- 
though ‘the’ preeeditig ‘volumes ‘were 
formed from the contributions of some 
of the most able scholars and antiquarics 
of the time. ~The. celebrated Burke 
entitled’ it’** one of ‘the most’ chaste 
and instructive Miscellanies of the age.” 
This Mr. Nichols foand it, and this 
he left it, with ‘such improvements, 
however, as renderéd it of paramount 
oo ape to men of literary curiosity, 
and of great effect’ in’ the promotion of 
right principles. ‘In 1782, ‘Dr./War- 
ton complimented him in these words : 
“Your Magazine “is justly ‘dav the 
greatest credit here (Winchester), and 
under yout guidance is become one of 
the most useful and entertaining Mis- 
cellanies | know.” é 

It might be easy, were it necessary, 
to add to tliese, thesaffrages of some of 
the most ‘eniinént’ writers of the: last 
half cetitiity.’ “Asa repository of Lite- 
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rary history, and of public transactions 
pa me longer hava 1 without 
a rival, a circumstance at. which we 
cannot be surprized, when, we con- 
sider that it contains, the early, as well 
as) the more) mature, Jucubrations of 
many hundred authors in every depart- 
ment of Literature. .In the history of 
the Magazine, noticed above, Mr, Ni- 
chols has given a list of above five 
hundred ‘men. of note, who had, heen 
correspondents in his time, and whom 
he had survived. . Nearly.an equal 
oecaber might be added of those who 
have died since this list was. made ont, 
and.of those who are still living, and 
lamenting the loss ef oue wha afforded 
many of them the means of being first 
introduced to public notice. 

In order to render the various infor- 
mation contained in this Magazine 
more easily accessible, Mr. Nichols 
published. in 1786, a complete Index 
to the first fifty-four volumes, compiled 
by the tate tm Samuel Ayscough. 
This was given to the publick ata very 
moderate rate, but its,importance was 
so soon acknowledged that before it 
was reprinted we remember the price 
had risen to eight and nine guineas: 
and both Indexes served to increase 
the demand for complete sets of the 
Magazine, which, from various causes, 
are not easy to be procured in a perfect 
state. 

Gibbon, the historian, had such a 
value for this Miscellany, that he re- 
commended to Mr. Nichols a Selection 
of the most curious and useful articles. 
Mr. Nichols was toa much employed 
to have leisure for such an undertaking ; 
but it has, however, been since ac- 
complished, aud we understand with 
= judgment, in 4 vols, 8vo, by a 

sned gentleman of New College, 
Oxford. 

In. noticing the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, while under Mr. Nichols’ care, 
the present. writer will not attempt 
that. which Mr. Nichols would have 
disdained, any comparison between it 
audits rivals. _This indeed becomes 
the Jess necessary, as they have all 
dropt inte oblivion, with the exception 
of a few of recent date, in which no 
tivalship seems intended. It may be 
added, however, that his plan was cal- 
culated for permanence. It depended 
on none of i frivolous fashions of the 
age. Its general character was useful- 
ness combined. with rational entertain- 
@ent.. lts. supporters were. men of 
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learning, who. found in its pages an 
easy, ,miode of communicating their 
doubis and their inquiries, with a cer- 
tainty that their doubts would be re- 
solved, and their inquiries answered 
by men equal, to the task. The Mis- 
cellany was particularly recommended 
by the impartiality of the Editor, who 
admitted controversialists to the most 
equal welcome, and never interfered but 
when, gut of respect to his numerous 
readers, it became his duty to check 
the rudeness of personal reflection. In 
the course of such controversies, he 
must_not be snspected of acceding to 
every proposition advanced either in 
warmth or in calmness, and much was 
no doubt admitted of which he could 
not approve. But his own principles 
remained unshaken, principles early 
adopted, and favourable to piety and 
political happiness; and such he pre- 
served and supported amidst the most 
alarming storms to which his country 
had ever been exposed. Whatever 
anomalies may be occasionally perceiv- 
ed in the effusions of soine of his cor- 
respondents, if the whole of his admi- 
nistration be examined, it will be 
found that the main ohject and ten- 
dency of the Magazine was to support 
our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, especially when in some 
latter years both were in danger from 
violence without, and treachery within. 
The sentiments of two very eminent 
and learned dignitaries of the Church, 
with the perusal of which we have 
been favoured since Mr. Nichols’ death, 
may, we hope, without breach of con- 
fidence, be added to the above. Mr. 
Nichols ** was an able, and what is 
much more, he was a perfectly honest 
man. We can ill afford to lose him. 
As an excellent Antiquary, as a friend 
to literary men, and as a liberal, but 
thoroughly attached son of the Church 
of England, his memory will long live 
in the esteem and recollection of his 
friends."—*‘ It is my firm opinion, 
that in the varjous productions which 
during so long a period issued from his 
ress, not a line escaped which could 
detrimental to the influence of 
Christianity ; but on the contrary, par- 
ticularly in the conduct of that lead- 
ing work, the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ the genuine principles of ortho- 
dox religion have advocated and 
diffused in this nation by its channel 
for the longest portion of a century. 
And even in the amusing and instruc- 
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tive articles of a literary and antiqua- 
rian cast, this leading purpose seems 
not to have been lost sete of, While 
he (Mr. Nichols) sojourned with us, 
he was by the kindness and benevo- 
lence of his heart the delight of his 
friends, and must be considered as an 
eminent benefactor to his country.” 

There was no part of the Magazine 
on which Mr. Nichols bestowed more 
attention than on the record of deaths, 
now known by the name of Osrru- 
ARY. In order to render this an arti- 
cle of authority, and often indeed it has 
been quoted as such, he, was indefati- 
gable in his inquiries, anxiously con- 
sulted his numerous friends, and had 
very often the advantage of original 
documents from the relatives of per- 
sons of various classes, whose history 
might be interesting to the public. In 
this he not only gratified immediate 
curiosity, but laid the foundation of 
those more extended accounts which 
afterwards appeared in works .profess- 
edly biographical. The warmth of 
friendship and the recency of grief 
might no doubt sometimes give a high 
colouring to these reports, which be- 
came chastened on fitthies reflection 
and inquiry; but corrections or addi- 
tions were impartially admitted, and 
the Editor at least was accessible to 
every communication which tended to 
establish the truth. 

It may here be noticed that many 
of the additional articles in the Bio- 
gtaphical Dictionary which he edited, 
In conjunction with Dr. Heathcote, 
in 1784, came from Mr. Nichols. 
How ably, and kindly, he assisted in 
the late edition of that work, com- 

leted in 1817, 32 vols. 8vo. can never 

be forgotten by its Editor, who hopes 
hereafier to acknowledge it more 
rag Sear merely by a reference to 
Mr. Nichols’ printed works. 

Although Mr. Bowyer’s press had 
not ianeel many works interesting to 
English roa waste Mr. Nichols ap- 
pears, before the period to which we 
are now arrived, to have formed such 
connections as gradually encouraged 
what was early in his mind, until his 
inquiries became fixed on subjects re- 
lating to the antiquities of his own 
country. Among these preceptors we 
may notice Dr. Samuel Pegge, Bor- 
lase, Hutchins, Denne,and Dr. Ducarel. 
With the latter he was long linked in 
friendship, and in conjunction with 


him, published in 1779 the “ History 
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of the Royal Abbey of Bec, near 
Rouen,” and **Some account of the 
Alien Priories, and of such Lands as 
they are known to have possessed in 
England and Wales,” 2 vols. But he 
had another coadjator in these two 
works, of incalculable value, the cele- 
brated Ricnarp GoveH, esq. 

This very eminent antiquary, justly 
entitled the Camden of the Eighteenth 
Century, was, like Bowyer, an early 
discerner of Mr. Nichols’ worth, and 
saw in him an able and useful assist- 
ant in his multifarious endeavours to 
illustrate the antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain. Mr, Gough was his senior by 
ten years, and a higher proficient in 
his favourite studies. At what pre- 
cise time they became acquainted, we 
have not been able to discover, but it 
seems, with much probability, to have 
been about the year 1770; when the 
first volume of the Archzologia was 

rinted by Mr. Nichols, to whom Mr, 

Race, from declining health, had 
almost entirely resigned the business 
of the press. Some years before this, 
Mr. Gough had been a frequent cor- 
respondent in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, a publication constantly read 
by Mr. Nichols, when there was lit- 
tle prospect of his becoming its chief 
support, or of Mr. Gough’s taking 
so active a part in the manage- 
ment of it, as to become nearly a co- 
editor. It is probable that their inti- 
macy was perfected whilst Mr. Gough 
was superintending his friend Mr. 
Hutchins’s “ History of Dorsetshire” 
through the press. That work was 
issued in two volumes, fol, 1774. 

Their connexion, at whatever time 
begun, ended in a strict intimacy and 
cordial friendship, which terminated 
only in the death of Mr. Gough in 
1809. It was a friendship uninter- 
ruptedly strengthened by corigeniality 
of pursuits, mutual esteem, and the 
kindness of domestic intercourse. On 
their final separation Mr. Nichols says 
with unfeigned feeling: ‘* The loss of 
Mr. Gough was the loss of more than 
a brother—it was losing a part of him- 
self. For a long series of years he had 
experienced in Mr. Gough the kind, 
disinterested friend; the prudent, ja- 
dicious adviser; the firm, unshaken 
patron. To him every material event 
1n life was confidentially imparted. In 
those that were prosperous, no man 
more heartily rejoiced ; in such as 
were less propitious, no man more 
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sincerely condoled, or more readily 


endegvoured to alleviate.” Mr. Ni- 
chols has since lost no opportunity of 
honouring the memory of his departed 


friend, both in his “ Literary Anec- 
dotes,” and in his “Illustrations of 
Literary History.” His last office of 
duty was to select and transfer to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the valu- 
able collection of Topography, printed 
and MS. which Mr. Gough abi 
ed to that noble repository. 

In 1780, Mr. Nichols published a 
very curious ‘Collection of Royal and 
Noble Wills,” 4to. In this work he 
acknowledges his obligations to Mr. 
Gough and to Dr. Ducarel, for ob- 
taining transcripts and elucidating by 
notes. It was a scheme originally sug- 
gested by Dr. Ducarel, probably in 
consequence of the publication of the 
Will of Henry VII. by Mr. Astle 
some years before. To this work, in 
1794, Mr. Nichols added the will of 
Henry VIII, which is now seldom 
to be found with the preceding, itself 
a work of great rarity. 

Amidst these more serious employ- 
ments, Mr. Nichols diverted his lei- 
sure hours by compiling a work, 
which seems to have been entirely of 
his own rcgecuon. and the conse- 
quence of early predilection. This ap- 
peared in 1780, with the title of “A 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes,” 4 vols. small 8vo. To 
these were added, in 1782, four other 
or with a general poetical In- 

ex. 

In this curious work, he has not 
only revived many pieces of unques- 
tionable merit, which had long Tose 
forgotten, but produced some originals 
froun the pens of men of acknowledged 
genius. ls so large a collection are 
some which might perhaps have beea 
allowed to remain in obscurity without 
much injury to the public, but even in 
the production of these he followed 
the opinion, and had the encourage- 
ment, of some of the best critics of 
the time, Bishops Lowth and Percy, 
Dr. Warton, Mr. Kynaston, &c. 

The biographical notes were deemed 
very interesting, and were happily the 
occasion of a similar improvement be- 
ing made to Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems, in the edition of 1782, if we 
mistake not, by Tsaac Reed. In Mr. 
Nichols’s collection are a few of his 
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juvenile attempts at versification, of 
which he says, “ they will at least 
serve as a foil to the beauties with 
which they are surrounded.” Mr. 
Nichols never claimed a high rank 
among poets, but there is evidently 
too much disparagement in the above 
opinion. 

In the same year (1780), on the sug- 
gestion, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Gough, he began to publish the ‘ Bib- 
liotheca ‘Topographica Britannica,” a 
work intended to collect such articles 
of British Topography, MS. or print- 
ed, as were in danger of being lost, or 
were become so scarce as to be out of 
the reach of most collectors. His re- 
putation was now so fully established 
that he had ready assistance from most 
of the eminent Antiquaries of that day ; 
and in 1790, the whole was concluded 
in fifty-two parts or numbers, making 
eight large quarto volumes, illustrated 
by more than three hundred plates, 
with great exactness and accuracy, 
both in these and in the letter-press. 
A complete copy of this work is rey 
rarely to be found, and when found, 
valued at an enormous price. A con- 
tinuation was begun some time afier, 
under the title of ** Miscellaneous An- 
tiquities,” of which six numbers were 
published. 

It is to be feared Mr. Nichols was 
a considerable loser by this work, not 
only in the expenses of printing and 
engraving, but in the purchase of ma- 
nuscripts and drawings. He could 
not indeed have been long connected 
with Mr. Gough, without imbibing a 

rtion of his disinterested spirit, and 
acm for his best reward in the plea- 
sure of the employment, and the con- 
sciousness that he was contributing 
much valuable information for the use 
of posterity, and the honour of his 
country. Mr. Nichols thought as lit- 
tle of expence as of fatigue, and to the 
fear of either he seems to have been 
an entire stranger. His success, how- 
ever, was not different from that of his 
brethren, for we know no class of 
writers worse rewarded than Anti- 
quaries. 

The publication of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica took up ten years, and 
in some hands might have been quite 
sufficieat to employ the whole of those 

ears. But such was the unweariéd 
industry of our author, that within the 
same period no less than ¢ighteen 
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publitations issued from his press, 
of all which he was either editor or 
author. 

As a complete list of his works will 
be appended to this article, we shall 
only notice here those which are more 
particularly connected with his re- 
searches as a Biographer. In 1781 
he published in 8vo, ‘* Biographical 
Anecdotes of William Hogarth.” ‘This 
was republished in 1782, again in 
1785, and a fourth and most complete 
edition in 1810—1817, in 3 vols. 410, 
with very elegant reduced plates. Of 
this work, on its first appearance, the 
testimony of Lord Orford may be con- 
sidered as decisive :—*‘ Since the first 
edition of this work (the Anecdotes of 
Painting), a much ampler account of 
Hogarth and his Works has been given 
by Mr. Nichols; which is not only 
more accurate, but much more satis- 
factory than mine: omitting nothing 
that a collector would wish to know, 
either with regard to the history of 
the painter himself, or to the circum- 
stances, different editions, and varia- 
tions of his prints. I have completed 
iny list of Hogarth’s Works from that 
source of information.”* In 1822, 
Mr. Nichols superintended a superb 
edition of Hogarth’s works, from the 
original plates, restored by James 
Heath, esq.; and furnished the Ex- 

lanations of the subjects of the Plates. 

t it not be forgotten that these Ex- 

lanations were written by Mr. Nichols 
in his seventy-eighth year. 

Inu the same year (1781) he was the 
author of “* Biographical Memoirs of 
William Ged, including a particular 
account of his progress in the art of 
Block-printing.” But what in the 
course of years and by slow gradations, 
almost imperceptibly became the most 
important of all Mr. Nichols’s biogra- 

hical labours, was his ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
wyer, and of many of his literary 
Friends,” 410, 1782. He had printed 
in 1778, twenty copies of ** Brief Me- 
moirs of Mr. Bowyer,” 8vo, for dis- 
tribution, “‘ as a tribute of respect, 
amongst a few select friends.”” Grati- 
‘tude to so kind a benefactor induced 
Mr. Nichols to make, from time to 
time, additions to this little work, 
‘quite unconscious that it would at last 
extend to the noblest monument raised 


* Lord Orford’s Works, 4to, vol. III. 
p. 453. 
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to his own memory, as well as that of 
his friend. 

The second and much enlarged edi- 
tion of 1782 was welcomed with ar- 
dour by all classes of men of literature, 
and soon rose to more than double the 
price at which it was originally offered 
to the publick. The author was conse- 
quently again anxious to a what 
was so generally acceptable, but had 
to encounter many interruptions from 
other extensive designs which he now 
began to meditate. 

Of these the most important of all 
was his ** History of Leicestershire,” 
of which it has been justly said that it 
might have been the work of a whole 
life. Although generally devoted to 
subjects of the topographical kind, he 
acknowledged to the present writer 
that he had been induced to fix upon 
Leicestershire, as his magnum opus, 
from circumstances of a domestic 
kind, both his amiable wives having 
sprung from respectable families in 
that County. 

This, however, like the other exten- 
sive work just mentioned, was not the 
accomplishment of a complete design, 
distinctly laid down in plan, and regu- 
larly executed. It grew from lesser 
efforts, among which we may enume- 
rate ** The History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley,” which he published in 
1782, 4to. ‘“* The History and Anti- 
quities of Aston Flamvile and Bur- 
bach, in Leicestershire, 1787, 410.” 
** Collections towards the History and 
Antiquities of the Town and County 
of Leicester,” 1790, 2 vols. 410, It 
was in the preface to these volumes 
that he first intimated his intentiou to 
give the publick a much more com- 
plete work of the kind, soliciting as- 
sistance, which appears to have been 
tendered so liberally, that about 1792, 
he was enabled to begin to print his 
great work of ** The History and An- 
tiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester,” of which Parts I. ae | II 
were published in 1795. Of this e 
third part was published in 1798, a 
fourth in 1800, a fifth in 1804, a 
sixth in 1807, the seventh and conclud- 
ing part in 1811, and an Appendix in 
1815, in which he was assisted by his 
son; the whole making four large vo- 
lumes, elegantly printed in folio, and 
illustrated by a profusion of views, 
wong maps, &c. and complete 

adexes. 
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If any proofs were wanting of Mr. 
Nichols’s power of literary labour, and, 
what is equa!ly necessary, the frequent 
revision of that labour, the History of 
Leicestershire might be allowed to re- 
main as completely decisive. But even 
this extensive undertaking cannot be 
allowed to stand alone. . During the 
years in which he was preparing his 
materials, travelling into a sue of 
the county, and corresponding with, 
or visiting every person likely to afford 
information, he appeared as editor or 
author of no less than forty-seven 
articles. Among these were a second 
edition of ** Bowyer’s Greek Testa- 
ment.” ‘ Bishop Atterbury’s Corre- 
spondence,” 5 vol. 8vo. illustrated, as 
usual, with topographical and histori- 
cal notes, the result of arduous research 
and frequent correspondence with his 
learned friends. ‘* A Collection of 
Miscellaneous Tracts by Mr. Bowyer.” 
“The History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth Parish.” ‘“ The Pasmune 
and Royal Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” 2 vol. 4to. and a third in 1804. 
“The History and Antiquities of 
Canonbury, with some account of the 
parish of Islington,” 4to. _ ‘* Illustra- 
tions of the Manners and Expences of 
Aucient Times in England,” 4to. In 
1815, the author speaks of this volume : 
*‘[T have no hesitation in saying, in a 
case where it can neither promote my 
interest, nor hazard my veracity, that 
this is not only one of the scarcest 
publications of the eighteenth century, 
but, in its way, is also one of the most 
curious.” 

During the same period Mr. Ni- 
chols published an edition of ‘* The 
Tatler,” 6 vols. 8vo. with notes respect- 
ing biography, but particularly illustra- 
tive of manners. From the. sources 
that had supplied many of these, he 
edited afterwards, “‘ Sir Richard Stecle’s 
Epistolary Correspondence,” 2 vol. 8vo. 
“The Lover and Reader.” «‘The Town 
Talk, &c.”” ‘*The Theatre and Anti- 
Theatre,” by the same author, 3 vols. 
all illeoprated with notes, farnished from 
many forgotten records, and family 
communications. Mr. Nichols appears 
to have first turned his attention to the 
British Essayists in conesquence of his 
connexion with Bishop Percy, Dr. 
Calder, and others who intended to pub- 
lish editions of the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, with the same species 
of annotation, explanatory of the man- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1826. 
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ners and spirit of the times, and includ- 
ing memoirs of the authors. When 
they entered on their work, there was 
a possibility of recovering much in- 
formation, and much information was 
recovered ; a considerable part of which 
we have since seen added to various 
editions of these periodical writings, 
frequently without the candour of ac- 
knowledgment. 

The extent of Mr. Nichols’ literary 
productions will yet appear more extra- 
ordinary, when we add that, during the 

riod we have hastily gone over, he 

ecame engaged in some of those duties 
of public life which ae sang J de- 
manded a considerable portion of time 
and attention; and it may be asked, 
without much hazard of a ready 
answer, where could he find that time ? 
Certain it is, that he did find it, with- 
out any apparent injury to his usual 
pursuits, and that for many years he 
enjoyed a well-earned reputation as a 
member of the Corporation of London. 

In December 1784, the respect he 
had acquired in the City induced his 
friends to propose him. as a member 
of the Common Council for the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. He was ac- 
cordingly elected on the 2ist of that 
month, and with the interval of only 
one year, held this situation, (10 years 
as Deputy, under Alderman Wilkes,) 
until the year 1811, when he resigued 
all civic honours. He had previously 
declined the solicitation of his fellow- 
citizens of the Ward to become their 
Alderman on the death of Wilkes. A 
considerable time before his resigna- 
tion he had felt it his duty to seek 
health and quiet in retirement, but it 
is also more than probable that the 
prevalence of party-spirit among those 
with whom he had been accustomed 
to act, but could act no longer, had its 
effect in precipitating a measure which 
many of his friends wished he had taken 
much sooner. The writer of this me- 
moir hopes he will not be thought 
anxious to take from the number of 
Mr. Nichols’ useful accomplishments, 
when he adds that his highly-respected 
friend was not qualified fer political 
life, as it too frequently appeared among 
many with whom he was obliged to 
associate. He could not indulge as- 

rity of thought or of language ; he 
ad nothing of the malevolence of 
party-spirit, and never thought worse 
of any, man for differing from him, 
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ever so widely, in opinion. Unfit, 
however, as he was to join in the cla- 
moar of the day, he retained the re- 
spect of his colleagues, as an amiable 
and honest man, and an honour to the 
situation he had filled. 

In 1804 his views were directed to 
an honour more in unison with his li- 
terary pursuits. He had for some time 
been a member of the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Stationers’ Company, and 
in the above year attained what he 
called **the summit of his ambition, 
in being elected Master of the Com- 
pany.” Nor can any one think such 
ambition of the trivial kind who re- 
collects how nearly connected this 
company is with the literatare of the 
age, and that among its members are 
to be found the liberal and munificent 

atrons of learned men, who are no 
lager dependant on the petty rewards 
which in former days flowed, tardily 
enough sometimes, from the blandish- 
ments of dedication. 

How well Mr. Nichols discharged 
the duties of Master, not only on this 
occasion, but for many years after as 
Locum Tenens, has been repeatedly 
acknowledged, and still lives in the 
memory of the Court. Their rooms 
are decorated by ~~ presented at 
various times by Mr. Nichols, among 
which are those of Robert Nelson, esq. 
the elder and younger Bowyer, Arch- 
bishop Chichele, Sir Richard Steele, 
and Matthew Prior; with a bust of 
Mr. Bowyer, and with the quarto 

per-plate, finely engraved by the 
elder Basire, that an impression of it 
may be constantly given to every an- 
nuitant under Mr. Bowyer’s will. 

On the 8th of January 1807, by an 
accidental fall, at his om in Red 
Lion Passage, Mr. Nichols had one of 
his thighs fractured; and on the 8th 
of February, 1808, experienced a far 

ater calamity, respecting not only 

imself but the publick, ur the de- 
struction, by fire, of his printing office 
and warehouses, with the whole of 
their valuable contents. ** Under these 
accumulated misfortunes,” we use his 
own words, ‘*‘sufficient to have over- 
whelmed a much stronger mind, he 
was supported by the consolatory balm 


of friendship, and offers of unlimited 
pecuniary assistance ;—till, cheered b 
unequivocal marks of public and pri- 
vate — (not to mention mo- 

a higher and far superior na- 


tives o 
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ture *), he had the resolution to apply 
with redoubled diligence to literary 
and typographical labours.” 

It would be difficult perhaps to find 
many instances of a “ stronger mind ” 
than Mr. Nichols dis layed, at his ad- 
vanced age, while cullering under both 
the above calamities, In the case of 
the fracture, the present writer bad an 
opportunity to witness an instance of 
patient endurance and of placid temper, 
which he can never forget. Only 
three days after the accident, he found 
Mr. Nichols, supported by the surgical 
—— usual on such occasions, 
calmly reading the proof of a long 
article which he had that morning dic- 
tated to one of his daughters, respect- 
ing the life and death of his old friend 
Isaac Reed, which went to press as he 
left it, and indeed wanted no correc- 
tiont. This accident left some portion 
of lameness, and abridged his usual ex- 
ercise, but his general health was little 
impaired, and his vigour of mind re- 
mained unabated, when he had to en- 
dure the severer trial of the destruction 
of his printing-oflice and warehouses. 

This, it might have been naturally 
expected, would have indisposed him 
for all future labours. He was now 
in his sixty-third year, and could not 
be far from the age when “‘ the grass- 
hopper is a burthen.”” For fifty years 
he had led a life of indefatigable appli- 
cation, and had produced from his 
own efforts, works enough to have 
established character, and content am- 
bition. He was not desirous of accu- 
mulating wealth, and the reward of his 
industry had been tardy; bat it seemed 
now approaching, and he had reason to 
expect a gradual advantage from his 
various productions, and a liberal en- 
couragement in his future efforts. It 
was therefore a bitter disappointment, 
when, at the close of a cheerful day, 
and reposing in the society of his fa- 
mily, he heard that his whole property 
was consumed in a few short hours. 

The present writer had on this occa- 
sion a striking proof of the uncertainty 
of sublunary enjoyments. In the after- 
noon of that fatal day, Mr. Nichols 
sent to him one of the most lively letters 





* Here Mr. Nichols quotes a passage 
from Bishop Hough, “I thaak God, I had 
the hope of a Christian, and that supported 


ie. 
t See Gent. Mag. January, 1807, p. 80. 
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he had ever received.—On the follow- 
ing morning, he hastened to visit Mr. 
Nichols, and found him, as was to be 
expected, in a state of considerable de- 
pression: but in a few days his mind 
appeared to have recovered its tone. 
He felt the power of consolation, and 
was excited to fresh activity.—Thus, in 
two remarkable instances, he displayed 
a temper and courage rarely to be 
found ; in the case of his personal acci- 
dent, when his recovery was doubtful, 
and of his subsequent calamity, when 
his loss was irreparable }. 

Hopeless as such a return to aceus- 
tomed pursuits may appear, Mr. Ni- 
chols resumed his labours with an 
energy equal to what he had ever dis- 
played when in the prime of life. Be- 
sides completing his ‘* History of the 
County of Leicester,” already men- 
tioned, he returned to his ‘“* Life of 
Bowyer,” of which one volume had 
been printed, but not published, just 
before his fire, under the title of “* Li- 
terary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, comprising Biographical Me- 
moirs of William Bowyer, Printer, 
F.S.A. and manyof his learned friends; 
an incidental view of the progress and 
advancement of Literature in this King- 
dom during the last century ; and Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of a considerable 
number of eminent Writers and inge- 
nious Artists.” 

This he lived to extend to nine large 
volumes, 8vo ; to which he afterwards, 
finding materials increase from all quar- 
ters, added four volumes, under the 
title of * Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 
consisting of authentic Memoirs and 
Original Letters of Eminent Persons ; 
and intended as a sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes.” It was one of the last 
actions of hislife, to show the writer of 
this memoir a fifth volume nearly print- 
ed, and to announce a sixth volume in 
preparation. Of these it is hoped the 
a will not be long deprived, as 

r. Nichols had the happiness to leave 
ason, fully acquainted with his designs, 
equally respected by his friends and 
correspondents, and amply qualified to 
perpetuate the reputation which has 
attached to his name. 

It is very difficult for the present 





t Some particulars of the valuable works 
destroyed by this fire, all of which are now 
difficult to be procured even at a high price, 
may be seen in the Gent. Mag. 1808, p. 99. 
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writer to speak of this extraordinary and 
satisfactory work, in measured terms. 
Himself an ardent lover, and an humble 
inquirer into the biography of Great 
Britain, he has enjoyed in this exten- 
sive collection a fund of information 
which it would be in vain to seek else- 
where. It is original in its plan and 
in its execution, nor perhaps will there 
soon arise an Editor, to whom manu- 
scripts of the most confidential kind, 
epistolary correspondence, and other 
precious records will be intrusted with 
equal certainty of their being given to 
the publick accurately and minutely, 
and yet free from injury to the charac- 
ters of the deceased, or the feelings of 
the living. 

By the vast accumulation of literary 
correspondence in these volumes, Mr. 
Nichols has released the biographical 
inquirer from much of the uncertainty 
of vague report, and has in a great 
measure brought him near’to the gra- 
tification of a personal acquaintance. 
These records embrace the memoirs of 
almost all the learned men of the eigh- 
teenth century, and there are scarce 
any of that class with whom Mr. Ni- 
chols's volumes have not made us more 
intimate. Candid biographers of fu- 
ture times must be ready to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude that their obli- 
gations are incalculable. Already in- 
deed the publick has done justice to 
the merits of this work ; for of all Mr. 
Nichols’s publications it has been the 
most successful, and is soon likely to 
be one of the recherches among book 
collectors. As in the present memoir 
we have confined ourselves to the no- 
tice of such of his various labours as 
involve somewhat of his personal cha- 
racter, we mayrefer to the “* Anec- 
dotes” and “ Illustrations” for many 
traits of the most amiable kind, which 
will now be viewed with affectionate 
interest by those. who knew him, and 
will ensure the highest respect from 
those who had not that happiness. 

The fourth volume of the ‘ Illus- 
trations”’ was published in 1822, be- 
fore which he had published, among 


other works, ‘ Hardinge’s Latin, 
Greek, and English Poems,” 8vo, 
1818; ‘* Miscellaneous Works of 


George Hardinge, Esq. 1819,” 3 vols. 
8vo ; a new edition of his ‘‘ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth,” with considera- 
ble additions, 3 vols. 4t0; which was 
followed by the ** Progresses of King 
James the First,” 3 vols. 4t0, which 
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had engaged his attention almost to 
the hour of his death. These are both 
works of great curiosity, comprehend 
a great many.rare and valuable frag- 
ments of royal history, a large collec- 
tion of rare tracts, and much illustra- 
tion of the manners and customs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. 

fn Mr. Nichols’s death, which took 
place on Sunday, Nov, 26, there was 
much cause for affliction, and much to 
afford consolation. It was sudden be- 
_ most instances we have ever 

eard of. He had passed some cheer- 
ful hours with his Emily, and was re- 
tiring to rest about 10 o’clock at night. 
He had reached a step or two of the 
lower staircase, accompanied by his 
eldest daughter, when he said, but 
with no particular alteration of voice, 
**Give me your hand,” and instantly, 
but gently, sunk down on his knees, 
and expired without a sigh or groan, 
or any symptom of suffering. 

On the Monday before, he com- 
plained as if he had caught cold ; and 
on Thursday, when the writer of this 
memoir saw him for the last time, he 
mentioned something of the kind, but 
said nothing of pain, or of any jnter- 
nal feeling that could give alarm. Be- 
fore parting he conversed in his usual 
lively manner, about many things past 
and to come, and when the interview 
ended, he bid his visitor farewell, as 
one whom he fully expected to see, 
with some other friends, withiu a few 
days. He had no presentiment of 
death, and during his last week wrote 
two or three articles for the Magazine 
with his accustomed ease and spirit. 

Sudden as his death was, and there 
is something in sudden death to which 
no argument can reconcile the greater 
part of survivors, it could not fai even 
upon a slight reflection to administer 
consolation. When the first impres- 
sion was over, it was felt as a great 
blessing that Mr. Nichols had outlived 
the common age of man with entire 
exemption from the pains and infirmi- 
ties he had witnessed in the case of 
some of his dearest friends. There 
was here none of that imbecility so 
afflicting to friends and relatives; me- 
mory and judgment were strong to the 
last. 

For several years he had been accus- 
tomed to write some lines on the re- 
turn of his birth-day, for the amuse- 
ment of his family. These were ge- 
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nerally contemplative and serious, af- 
fectionate as regarding his family, and 
pious as regarding himself, his advanc- 
ed age, his probable dissolution, and 
his firm reliance on the merits of his 
Redeemer. Afl came from the heart, 
and delighted those whom he wished 
to delight, a family eminent for mu- 
tual affection. The last of these verses, 
printed in the Magazine for 1824, 
may be considered as his dying words 
and his dying prayer. 

His old age, at whatever period the 
reader may date it, imposed no neces- 
sity of leaving off his accustomed em- 
ployments, or discontinuing his inter- 
course with society. He had no chro- 
nic disorder, hereditary or acquired, 
and his occasional illnesses were of 
short duration. He was always ready 
to gratify his anxious family by apply- 
ing to medical advice, and was never 
wanting in such precautions as be- 
came his advanced years. His consti- 
tution to the last exhibited the re- 
mains of great strength and activity. 
If, as asserted, a healthy old man is 
**a tower undermined,” it was not 
easy in him to discover what had given 
way. 

His natural faculties remained ur- 
impaired during the whole course of 
his life, with the exception of his 
sight, which for several years past had 
become by degrees less and less dis- 
tinct. Three days only before his 
death he made a very extraordinary 
declaration to the writer of this article: 
** T cannot now read any printed book, 
but I can read manuscript.” 

Although we are not desirous to 
report miracles in order to embellish 
the life of this worthy man, yet it may 
be allowed, and he felt it as such, to 
be an extraordinary instance of the 
kindness of Providence that a degree 
of sight was still left which enabled 
him to peruse and select from the vast 
mass of literary correspondence now 
before him, such articles as were pro- 

er for his * Illustrations.” As to 
rinted books, he had the assistance of 
is amiable daughters, who were his 
amanuenses and his librarians. Those 
who knew the ardour of his parental 
affection could easily perceive that, 
amidst a privation which would have 
sunk the spirits of most men, he had 
now a new source of domestic hap- 
iness and thankful reflection. e 
Fived also to see his son advancing to 
reputation, in the same business and 
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the same literary pursuits in which 
himself delighted, and a grandson eager- 
ly pursuing his footsteps. We may 
well exclaim, O fortunate senex ! 

As much of Mr. Nichols’ personal 
character has been introduced in the 
preceding pages, it only remains to be 
added that it was uniformly remark- 
able for those qualities which procured 
universal esteem. The sweetness of 
his temper, and his disposition to be 
kind and useful, were the delight of 
his friends, and strangers went from 
him with an impression that they had 
been with an amiable and benevolent 
man. During his being a Member of 
the Corporation, he employed his in- 
terest, as he did elsewhere his pen, in 
promoting charitable institutions, and 
In contributing to the support of those 
persons who had sunk from prosperity, 
and whose wants he relieved in a more 
private manner. For very many years 

e filled the office of Registrar, or Ho- 
norary Secretary of the eta Fund, 
which gratified his kind feelings by en- 
abling him to assist many a brother 
author in distress. Nor was his assist- 
ance less liberally afforded to those of 
his own profession, whom he respected 
and whom he encouraged, either in 
their outset in life, or when in dif- 
ficulties. In all this he experienced 
what all men of similar character have 
experienced. Hesometimes met with 
those who availed themselves of his 
unsuspicious temper and known be- 
nevolence, yet he was rarely heard to 
complain of ingratitude. He never 
introduced the subject; but, when 
closely pressed, he would acknowledge 
some instances in his own experience, 
yet with great reluctance, and an ap- 
parent willingness to have it thought 
that his bounty had not been inju- 
dicious. 

His literary transactions were uni- 
formly conducted on the best prin- 
ciples. His early associations were 
mostly with honourable men, whom 
he was ambitious to copy ; and those 
who have been longest connected with 
him in business acknowledge. with 
pleasure and respect that Mr. Nichols 
never discovered the least symptom of 
what is mean or selfish. He perform- 
ed nothing, indeed, during his long 
life, of which he might not have de- 
lighted to hear. His friendships were 
never dissolved, for they were never 
unequal. By those of superior rank 
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he was treated with the respect due to 
the character of a gentleman and a 
man, of talent; while his inferiors 
found him useful, kind, and bene- 
volent, always a friend, and often a 
patron, 

By what means he preserved the 
mens sana in corpore sano for so many 
years of unequalled literary labour has 
been incidently hinted in the preceding 
pages. .The subject’ might perhaps 
admit of more discussion, if this article 
had not already extended forther than 
the writer originally intended. As to 
health, medical writers have given us 
no rules for procuring longevity, but 
what experience proves to be fallacious. 
All that requires to be said here, and it 
may afford a useful lesson, is, that Mr. 
Nichols had originally a constitu- 
tion, which he preserved by exercise, 
and the vicissitudes of constant em- 
ployment. His mind was always em- 
ployed on what was useful; and such 
a mind is made to last. Both mind 
and body there is every reason to think 
were preserved in vigour by the un- 
common felicity of his temper. He 
had none of the irascible passions, nor 
would it have been easy to have pro- 
voked him to depart from the language 
and manners which rendered his com- 
pany delightful. 

There was much in the division of 
his time which enabled him to perform 
the arduous tasks which he imposed on 
himself. He began his work early, 
and despatched the business of the day 
before it became necessary to attend to 
publick concerns, or join the social 

arties of his friends. He had another 

abit which may be taken into the ac- 
count. From his youth, he did every 
thing quickly. He read with rapidity, 
and soon caught what was important 
to his pur He spoke quiahhe, and 
that whether in the reciprocity of con- 
versation, or when, which was fre- 
quently the case, he had to address a 
company in a set speech. He had 
also accustomed himself to write with 
great rapidity ; but this, he used jocu- 
arly to allow, although a saving of 
time, did not tend to improve his hand. 

Upon the whole, if usefulness be a 
test of merit, no man in our days has 
conferred more important favours on 
the republic of letters. 

Mr. Nichols was twice married. 
First, in 1766, to Anne, daughter of 
Mr. William Cradock. She died in 
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1776, leaving two daughters, one of 
whom married the Rev. John Pridden, 
M.A, F.S.A., and died in 1815 ; the 
other is still living : and secondly, ‘in 
1778, to Martha, daughter of Mr. 
William Green, of Hinckley, in Lei- 
cestershire. She died in 1788, leaving 
one son, John Bowyer Nichols, Esq. 
and four daughters, three of whom 
are still living, and the eldest of them 
is married to John Morgan, Esq. of 
Highbury. 

Fie was interred in Islington Church- 
yard, where his parents and all his 
children who died before him are 
deposited. Mr. Nichols, at the time 
of his death, was probably the oldest 
native of Islington, and his grave is 
only a very few yards from the house in 
which he was born. 

His funeral was, (as he would have 
wished,) as private as possible ; attend- 
ed only by aif his male relatives who 
had arrived at man’s estate, and by his 
attached friends, James and William 
Morgan, and Wm. Herrick, Esars. ; 
Ww Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. ; A. Chalmers, 
Esq. F.S.A.; H. Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. ; 
Charles and Robert Baldwin, George 
Woodfall, and J. Jeafireson, Esqrs. 

There are several good portraits of 
Mr. Nichols :—1. painted 1782, zt. 37, 
by Towne, and engraved by Cook, 
published in ‘Collections for Leicester- 
shire; ” 2. painted by V. D. Puyl, 
1787, (unpublished); 3. drawn by 
Edridge, published in Cadell’s “* Con- 
temporary Portraits ;” 4. drawn by 
J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. and engraved by 
Heath, 1811, xt. 62, published by Mr. 
Britton, and inserted inthe “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” 5, another painted by 
Jackson, mezzotinted by Meyer, pub- 
lished in ** History of Leicestershire,” 
6. painted and engraved ‘by Meyer, 
1825, wt. 80, and published with this 
Magazine. Several small copies have 
been made from the above prints. 
There is also a faithful bust of Mr. 
Nichols, by Giannelli. A. C. 


The very numerous Publications of which 
Mr. Nichols was either the Author or the 
Editor, we shall enumerate in chronological 
order : 

1. ** Islington, a Poem, 1763,” 4to. 

2. “The Buds of Parnassus, 1763,” 4to; 
republished in 1764, with additional Poems. 

38. * The Origin of Printing, 1774,” 8vo; 
the joint production of Mr. Bowyer and him- 
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self; reprinted in 1776; and a Supplement 
added in 1781. 

4. ** Three Supplemental Volumes to the 
Works of Dean Swift, with Notes, 1775, 
1776, 1779,” 8vo. 

5 **Index to the Miscellaneous Works 
of Lord Lyttelton, 1775,” 8vo. 

6. ** Index to Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son, 1776,” 8vo. 

7. “* The Original Works, in Prose and 
Verse, of William King, LL.D. with Histo- 
trical Notes, 1776,” 3 vols. small 8vo. 

8. ** Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer, 
1778,” 8vo; distributed, as a tribute of re- 
spect, amongst a few select friends. 

9. ** History of the Royal Abbey of Bec, 
near Rouen, 1779,” small! 8vo. 

10. ** Some Account of the Alien Priories, 
and of such Lands as they are known to have 
possessed in England and Wales, 1799,” 
2 vals. small 8vo. 

11. Six Old Plays,” on which Shakspeare 

unded a like number of his ; selected by 

r. Steevens, and revised by Mr. Nichols, 
1779, 2 vols. small 8vo, 

12, Mr. Rowe-Mores having left at his 
death a small unpublished impression of *« A 
Dissertation upon English Typographical 
Founders and Founderies;” all the copies of 
this very curious pamphlet were purchased 
at his sale by Mr. Nichols; and given to 
the publick in 1779, with the addition of a 
short explanatory ‘‘ Appendix.” 

13. ** A Collection of Royal and Noble 
Wills, 1780,” 4to. 

14, ** A Select Collection of Miscella- 
neous Poems, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes, 1780;” 4 vols. small 8vo; to 
which four other volumes, and a general 
Poetical Index by Mr. Macbean, were added 
in 1782. 

15. “* The Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica,” 4to; in conjunction with Mr. 
Gough (in LII Nambers), 1780—1790. 

16. ‘* Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth, 1781,” 8vo; republished in 1782, 
again in 1785; and a fourth edition, in three 
very handsome quarto volumes, with CLX 
genuine Plates, 1810—1817. 

17. ‘* Biographical Memoirs of William 
Ged, ineluding a particular Account of his 
Progress in the Art of Block-printing, 
1781,” 8vo. 

18. A Third Edition, much enlarged, 
of Mr, Bowyer's Conjectures and Obser- 
vations on the New Testament, 1782,” 4to; 
and a Fourth Edition in 1812. 

19. ** Biographical and Literary Anec- 
dotes of William Bowyer, Printer, F.S. A. 
and of many of his learned Friends, 1782,” 
4to. 

20. ** The History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 1782,” 4to; 
of which a second edition, in folio, extract- 
ed from the ‘History of Leicestershire,” 
was printed in 1812. 
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21. Mr. Bowyer’s “‘ Apology for some 
of Mr. Hooke’s Observations concerning 
the Roman Senate, with an Index to the 
Observations, 1782,”" 4to. 

22. ** Novum Testamentum Greeum, ad 
fidem Grecorum solim Codieum MSS. ex- 
pressum; adstipulante Joanne Jacobo Wet- 
stenio: juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii 
divisum ; et novi Interpunctione ssepits il- 
lustratum. Editio Secunda, Landini, cura, 
typis, &sumptibus Johannis Nichols, 1783.” 

23. In 1783, he collected ‘* The princi- 

| Additions and Corrections in the Third 

ition of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, to complete the Second Edition’’ (of 
1781). 

24. ‘* Bishop Atterbury’s Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, with Notes,”’ vols, I. and II. 
1783 ; vol. III. 1784; vol. IV. 1787.—A 
new Edition of this Work, corrected and 
much enlarged, was published in 1799, with 
Memoirs of the Bishop; and a Fifth Vo- 
lume, entirely new. 

25. In conjunction with the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph Heathcote, he revised the second 
edition of the ‘* Biographical Dictionary,” 
12 vols. 8vo, 1784; and added several hun- 
dred new lives. 

26. “A Collection of Miscellaneous 
Tracts, by Mr. Bowyer, and some of his 
learned Friends, 1785.” 4to. 

27. **The History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth Parish, 1736.” 

28. **The Tatler, 1786,”’ cum Notis Va- 
riorum, 6 vols. small 8vo. 

29. **The Works, in Verse and Prose, 
of Leonard Welsted, Esq. with Notes and 
Memoirs of the Author, 1787,” Svo. 

80. ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Aston Flamvile and Burbach, in Leicester- 
shire, 1787,” 4to. 

831. Sir Richard Steele’s Epistolary 
Correspondence, with Biographical and His- 
torical Notes, 1788,” 2 vols. small 8vo; 
and an enlarged Edition, in 1809, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

82. ‘* The Progresses and Royal Proces- 
sions of Queen Elizabeth, 1788." 2 vols. 
4to.—Of this Collection a Third Volume 
was published in 1804 ; and Part of a Fourth 
Volume in 1821. 

33. ‘* The History and Antiquities of 
Canonbury, with some Account of the Parish 
of Islington, 1788,” 4to. 

34. ‘* The Lover and Reader, by Sir 
Richard Steele, illustrated with Notes, 
1789,” 8vo. 

35. **The Town Talk, Fish Pool, Ple- 
beian, Old Whig, Spinster, &c. by Sir 
Richard Steele ; illustrated with Notes, 
1790,” 8vo. 

36. “Collections towards the History 
and Antiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester, 1790,” 2 vols. 4to. 

_ 37. “ An Edition of Shakspeare, 1790,” 
in seven vols, 12mo; accurately printed 
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from the Fext of Mr. Malone; with a Se- 
lection of the more important Notes. 

38. The Theatre and Anti-theatre, &c. 
of Sir Richard Steele, illustrated with Notes, 
1791," 8¥o. 

89. * Miscellaneous Antiquities, in con- 
tinuation of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica,” Six Numbers,4to. 1792—~1798. 

40. ‘* The History and Autiquities of the 
Town and County of Leicester;” Parts I. 
and II. 1795, Folio.—A Third Part was 
orem. in 1798; a Fourth in 1800; a 

ifth in 1804; a Sixth in 1807 (reprinted 
in 1810); and the Seventh in 1811; and 
an Appendix and General Indexes in 1815. 

41. * Illustrations of the Manners and 
Expences of Antient Times in England, 
1797,” 4to. 

42. ‘* Bishop Kennett’s Funeral Sermon, 
with Memoirs of the Cavendish Family, 
1797,” 8vo. 

43. “ Chronological List of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, 1798,” 4to. com- 
piled in conjunction with Mr. Gough. 

44. “ An Edition of Shakspeare, 1799,” 
in eight vols. 12mo; accurately printed 
from the Text of Mr. Steevens: with a Se- 
lection of the Notes. 

45. Having recovered the MS. of the 
Reverend Kennett Gibson's ‘* Comment 
upon Part of the Fourth Journey of Antoni- 
nus through Britain” (whieh in 1769 Mr. 
Gibson proposed to publish by subscription, 
but which upon his death was supposed to 
have been lost), Mr. Gough and: Mr. 
Nichols jointly published it in 1800, with 
the Parochial Lixtory of. Castor and its De- 
pendencies; and an Account of Marham, 
and several other places in its neighbour- 
hood. A new and improved Edition of this 
Work was printed in 1819. 

46. In 1800, he completed “« The Anti- 
quaries’ Museum,” which had been begun 
in 1791 by his friend Jacob Schnebbelie. 

47. In 1801, he published Dr. Pegge’s 
‘¢ Historical Account of Beauchief Abbey, 
in the County of Derby.” 

48. Inthe same year, he published a new 
and complete Edition of the ‘* Works of 
Dean Swift,” in XIX vols. 8vo; which in 
1803 were reprinted in XXIV vols, 18mo ; 
again in XIX vols. 8vo, in 1808. 

49. In 1803, in conformity to the last 
will of Samuel Pegge, esq. (son of the learn- 
ed Antiquary already named), he ushered 
into the world, ** Anecdotes of the English 
Language, &e.” 8vo; and a new edition, 
with improvements, in 1814, 8vo; and in 
1818, another work by the same gentleman, 
intituled, “ Curialla Miscellanea, or Anec- 
dotes of Old Times,” &c. 8vo. 

50. ‘* Journal of a very young Lady’s 
Tour from Canonbury to Aldborough, 
through Chelmsford; a Ipswich; and 
back, through Harwich, Colchester, &c. 
Sept. 14—21, 1904 ; written hastily on the 
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Road, as occurrences arose ;” not intended 
for publication; but a very few copies only 
printed, to save the trouble of transcribing. 

51. In 1806, he published, from 
MSS. of his Friend Mr. Samuel Pegge, 
*¢ The Fourth and Fifth Parts of Curialia: 
or, An Historical Account of some Branches 
of the Royal Household, &c.” 4to. 

52. In 1809 he printed from the Origi- 
nals, and illustrated with Literary and Histo- 
rical Anecdotes, ** Letters on various sub- 
jects, to and from Archbishop Nicolson,” 
2 vols. Svo. 

53. In the ‘same year he edited another 
posthumous Work of Dr. Pegge’s, under the 
title of ‘‘ Anonymiana; or, Ten Centuries 
of Observations on various. Authors and 
Subjects,” 8vo; anda Second Edition in 
1818, 

54. A new edition of “ Kuller’s History of 
the Worthies of England,” with brief Notes, 
1811, 2 vols, 4to. 

55. * Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” 1812—1815, 9 vols. 8vo. 

56. * Literary IHustrations of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” a Sequel to the above 
Work, 4 vols. 18171822. 

57. A new Edition of his friend Sir John 
Cullum’s ‘¢ History and Antiquities of Haw- 
sted,” 1 vol. 4to. 1913. 

58. A Third Edition of Rey. Thomas 
Warton’s ‘‘ Histary of Kiddington, in Ox- 
fordshire ;” revised through the press with 
the assistance of H, Ellis, esq. 1 vol. 4to, 
1815. 

59. *¢ Hardinge’s Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish Poems,” 1818, 8vo, 

60. ‘* Miscellaneous Works of George 
Hardinge,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1819. 

61. In.1818 he prefixed to the third 
volume of General Index to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a Prefatory Introduction, descrip- 
tive of the rise aud progress of the Ma- 
gazine, with Anecdotes of the Projector and 
his early associates. 

62. ‘* Taylor and Long’s Music Speeches 
at Cambridge,” 3 vols. 1819, 8vo. 

63. ** Four Sermons, by Dr, Taylor, Bps. 
Lowth and Hayter,” 1822, 8vo. 

64. Explanations of the subjects of 
Hogarth’s Plates, for the splendid and com- 

lete Edition of them, published by Messrs. 

dwin, Cradock, and Joy, in 1822. 

65. ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” 
new edition, with very considerable improve- 
ments, 3 vols. 4to. 1823, 

66. ‘* The Progresses of King James the 
First,” in 3, vols. 4to, were printing at the 
time of Mr. Nichols’s death; and he lived 
to see the greater part of them published, 

67. A Fifth Volume of ‘< Literary Iljustra- 
tions” is left by Mr. Nichols, nearly com- 
pleted at the press. 





*,* Some lines on the death of Mr. 
Nichols, by the Rev. Dr, Booker, will be 
found in our Poetical Department, p. 542. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE LATE J. NICHOLS, Eso, 


LATE in the vale of life, and full of years, 
Cheerful and happy was his cloudless day, 
When, lo! bewept by Friendship’s grateful 


tears, 
He slept in peace—his spirit pass’d away. 
While Earth admir'd the Historian of his 
time 
Domestic sirvacs were his highest praise, 
These gave to life an energy sublime, 
A beauteous lustre to his lengthen’d days. 


Unfeign'd affection liv’d within his heart, 
A store of blessings which he freely gave, 
Blessings that he delighted to impart 
To numerous friends now mourning o’er 
his graye. , 


Various his talents, as his heart was kind, 
The page of ancient lore he lov’d to scan ; 
Learning’s bright gems enrich’d his liberal 
mind, (man. 
And form’d- his studies thro’ the age of 


With patient industry and wondrous toil, 
Thro’ dark antiquity he sought his way ; 
And, persevering in the hard turmoil, 
He brought its treasures to the light of 
day. 


Tn later years instruction from his pen 
Delighted thousands by his pleasing page ; 
A faithful painter of the lives of men, 
He gave the history of a learned age. 


His labours o’er, he rests beneath the sod, 
His lamp consum’d, his various studies 
cease, 
His happy spirit soars to meet his God, 
And rest for ever in the realms of peace. 


W. Hersee. 
—@— 
EPITAPH 
ON THE LATE Jonw Nicnors, Eso. 
By Joun Taytor, Eso. 
HERE Nicuors rests, whose pure .and 


active mind 

Thro’ life still aim’d to. benefit mankind. 
For useful knowledge eager from his youth, 
To lengthen’d age in keen pursuit of ‘Truth. 
What ruthless time had destin’d to decay, 
He well explor’d and brought to open day. 
Yet still he search’d not with a Bigot’s zeal 
To gain what Time would for Oblivion steal, 
But that such works recorded should #éynain 
As taste and virtue gladly would retain. 
And though intent.to merit public. fame, 
Warmly alive to each domestic claim + 
He like the Patriarchs rever’d of yore, 
To all his kindred due affection bore. 
Prompt with good humour all he knew to 

cheer, ' 
And wit with him was playful, not severe, 
Such was the Sage whose reliques rest, below, 
Belov’d by many a friend, widhout one fue. 
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Mr.Urpan, Gloucester, Dec. 10. 
O* Sunday the 29th of October, 
the Church of St. Mary de Lode, 
in this city, the body of which has 
just been entirely rebuilt, was opened, 
upon which occasion a very impressive, 
appropriate, and eloquent discourse was 
delivered by the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese, from Haggai, 1. viii. ** Go up 
to the mountain, and bring wood, and 
build the House; and I will take plea- 
sure in it, and I will be glorified, saith 
the Lord.” ‘The congregation was ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and the collection 
at the doors amounted to the sam of 
431. 15s. 3d. 

The old church of St. Mary de Lode 
(see Plate II.) retained more marks of 
<a than any other ecclesiastical 
building in this city, the Cathedral ex- 
cepted. Popes Urban the Sixth, and 
Boniface the Ninth, appropriated the 
revenues of this Charch to the service 
of the Abbey of St. Peter. There 
were in this church, first a chantry 
dedicated to St. Mary, and secondly, 
a fraternity dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The west door, the circular 
arches of the south, and part of the 
north side, with. the pillars. that sup- 
ported them, were of a period prior to 
the conquest. The two pointed arches 
at the east end of the north range were 
the alterations of a much more modern 
date. 

Near the west-end of the south aisle, 
vas a very ancient flatstone covering 
the grave of a hermit, which had a 
cross bottonée upon it. In one of the 
Bodleian MSS. is the figure of a monk 
carrying a staff topped by a cross bot- 
tonee, which was a peculiar distinc- 
tion of religious persons in lower holy 
orders. The following inscription in 
black letters was visible thereon :— 
“Here lies John Bentra, one of the 
hermits of Senbridge.”’* 

In the chancel, on the north side, 
was a recumbent figure of consider- 
able antiquity,¢ but certainly not of 
King Lucius, who is said, in Collyer’s 
Historical Dictionary, to have 
buried here. Archdeacon Rudge, in 
his History of the City of Gloucester, 
says, that the honour is claimed with 


*Senbridge or Saintbri was an 
ancient hermitage, distant vd two miles 
from this city, and is now the property aad 
residence of James Wintle, Esq. * 

+ Engraved in Fosbroke’s Gloucester. 

Gawr. Mas. December, 1826. 
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some more shew of probability, by the 
Church of Winchester, and that the 
costume of this effigy does not corre- 
spond with so early a period. The 
learned Fosbroke, in his most elaborate 
and interesting History of the City of 
Gloucester, states that it isa figure of a 
religious person, and has the robe of a 
monk, as well as the arms crossed upon 
the breast, the common attitude of 
these religious. In fact it is a very 
difficult matter to ascertain where 
Lucius was buried. It is recorded, 
that in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. 1165, he was converted to 
Christianity,J and that he built a great 
number of churches in London, which 
it is not very likely the Romans would 
have permitted. It is also said that he 
converted several nations, especially the 
Grisons, in whose country he was 
martyred. The figure is now restored 
to its former situation under an arch in 
the north side of the chancel. Mr. 
Gough, in his Book on Sepulchral 
Monuments, says that tombs with 
heads or bodies emerging from them 
and under arches, and tombs with 
arches over them, are of the thirteenth 
century; also that monuments within 
the substance of ‘the walls of churches 
or chapels is authority for sup- 
posin oo re or 1d all 
and that the figure in question shews 
that it, as wellas the church in the 
main, is of the thirteenth century, and 
belongs to the person by whose means 
or architectural skill the fabric was 
erected. The writer of this article begs 
leave to differ in opinion from so great 
an authority. Thechurch in the main 
was certainly of Norman architecture. 
The chancel only is early English, and 
that, as well as the figure, are of the 
thirteenth century, Mr. Fosbroke states 
that the sacrilegious persons who lived 
in the time of the civil wars were bet- 
ter rogues than antiquaries, for they 


opened this tomb in of finding 
valuable treasure in it, but were dis- 
appointed. It was opened again a few 


days since, but was found to contain 
nothing but rubbish. Camden, as 
well as Collyer, says, that King Lucius 
was buried in the parish church of 
Saint Mary de Lode. 

The old chancel has not been taken 
down, which is much to be regretted, 
as it might have been re-built ina style 
to correspond with the new Church. 


3 Bede, lib. t.e. 4. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral, 
who are the impropriators, and to 
whom the chancel belongs, will not 
suffer it to remain in its present muti- 
lated state. The tower of the old 
church is still remaining: there was 
anciently a lofty spire upon it, which 
was demolished by a storm. 

In the Gloucester Journal of August 
22d, 1825, a description was given of a 
beautiful tesselated pavement, which 
had been discovered in the church-yard 
of Saint Mary de Lode, about five feet 
below the surface of the earth, and 
that the walls of the old church then 
were built upon it. This pavement 
has been suffered to remain, and the 
present structure is erected upon it. 

The new church was erected by Mr. 
James Cooke, of Gloucester. The front 
of it exhibits a very beautiful specimen 
of the gothic of the fifteenth century, 
and does great credit to the abilities of 
the architect. The west window is 
ornamented with painted glass, repre- 
senting the arms of the Bishop and of 
the Dean and Chapter, amd the cap of 
maintenance, executed by Mr. Barrett, 
also of Gloucester. 

The parish was formerly intersected 
by a channel of the Severn, now filled 
up, or at least reduéed toa small brook, 
which falls into the river at the head 
of the Quay: to this circumstance the 
name is owing, Lode being Saxon for 
a ferry or passage. The land adjoining 
it belongs to the Corporation of Glou- 
cester, and retains the name of Old 
Severn. In old records it is mentioned 
under the title of Little Severn, and 

_ sometimes Old Severn. The course of 
it was from Longford Ham down 
Tween Dyke, (vulgarly called Queen 
Dick,) round the east sides of Mean- 
ham, skirting St. Oswald’s Priory, 
where was once a quay, and proceed- 
ing to the Foreign Bridge into the 
present channel at the Quay. The 
ancient channel was removed, in conse- 

uence of a dispute between the 
onks of the Priory of St. Oswald's 
and the townsmen. G. W. Counset. 


Mr. Ursayn, Dec. 1. 
tte peculiar operations of various 
climates, and even the changes 
incidental to them, is a subject of deep 
interest and importance to the physici- 
an, as here his utmost skill is required 
to determine those effects that are 
primarily and collaterally connected 


Influence of Climate on the Human Constitution. 
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with climate, in the production of 
diseases, and by an investigation of the 
causes of them, be prepared to ad- 
minister to their removal. 

A perfectly healthy state of body 
under the various changes of climate 
to which many individuals from their 
peculiar professions are necessarily 
exposed, denends on a diversity of 
circumstances, each of which have 
considerable influence in contributing 
to its preservation, as food, clothing, 
exercise, and occupation ; these, there- 
fore, demand attention as subordinate 
agents ; but the principal object of 
consideration is the poodle nature of 
constitution itself, and its predisposi- 
tion to receive impressions from the 
influence of climate alone, which will 
frequently induce diseases more or less 
fatal, although the most minute atten- 
tion is paid to the subordinate agents 
of food, clothing, exercise, and occupa- 
tion. 

Though there are numerous minute 
ingredients or principles that contribute 
to perfect health, as circulation, diges- 
tion, and the proper action of the 
lungs and bowels, yet even these, im- 
portant and essential as they undoubt- 
edly are, serve in the animal ccono- 
my only as the mechanism by which 
the blood and juices are prepared ; but 
most, if not all diseases, particularly 
those of the chronic kind, as gout, 
stone, asthma, consumption, _ habitual 
costiveness or looseness, bile, &c., 
may be traced to a vitiated state of the 
blood and juices themselves; particu- 
larly the latter, owing to some derange- 
ment of the secretory system; and 
hence we find that where there is this 
constitutional predisposition, the indi- 
vidual is more or less susceptible of the 
influence of climate. 

The different climates of the globe 
may be classed under four general di- 
visions, hot, cold, moist, and dry. In 
the first, may be classed Asia and 
Africa; in the second, the northern 
parts of Europe and America ; in the 
third, Holland; and in the fourth, 
Italy and Switzerland. More might 
indeed be enumerated, but these are 
sufficient for the present inquiry. 

In each of these we find the consti- 
tution of the inhabitants peculiarly 
adapted by the wisdom of providence 
to the climate. The negro ander the 
burning sun of Africa,’ enjoys equal 
health and strength with the native of 
Nova Zembla who dwells amid per- 
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tual snows; nor is the one enervated 
ty heat, or the other frozen by excess 
of cold, owing to the perfect adapta- 
tion of original constitution, and that 
even in some cases, in which food, 
clothing, and occupation seem at vari- 
ance with the preservation of health. 
The same is found with regard to the 
other two divisions. 

But we find the case widely different 
with respect to strangers; the Euro- 
pean, accustomed to the climate of the 
temperate zone, no sooner is trans- 
ferred to Asia, than the peculiar nature 
of his constitution begins to shew it- 
self; he becomes enervated, listless 
and inactive, and, if of a bilious habit, 
he frequently falls a martyr to the yel- 
low fever or jaundice; the extreme 
heat relaxing the solids, and particu- 
larly the secretory vessels, of which 
the biliary are the most sensible. 
These effects will be produced not- 
withstanding the utmost attention has 
been paid to the subordinate agents 
before mentioned. In the same man- 
ner, the African and the Asiatic, resi- 
dent in Europe, is attacked by asthma, 
and other pulmonary complaints, 
owing to the absence of the heat 
necessary to promote the circulation, 
and give a healthy action to the respira- 
tory organs. 

The investigation of this subject 
might indeed be pursued further, but 
what has already been said is sufli- 
cient to mark its general bearings, and 
stimulate further enquiry into the 
methods to be adopted to lessen an 
influence which no human skill can 
prevent. These, which appear to me 
to rest in the healthy state of the secre- 
tory system, and the removal of its 
predisposition to disease, I shall leave 
to the consideration of the faculty, to 
whom I consider this peculiar branch 
of nosology opens a wide field for curi- 
ous and profitable research. 

E. G. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Nov. 20. 
QO’. all the various species of writ- 
ing, inevery language, whether 

we regard the sentiment or the style, 
the composition of the Epitaph seems 
to be the mostdifficult. As the task, 
however, of acquiring excellence in 
this species of composition is more 
arduous and difficult, so certainly more 
praise is due toa successful writer in it. 
“* The affection of those whom we 
leave behind us is at a loss for methods 


Beautiful Epitaphs, but the Ideas not new. 
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to display its wonted solicitude, and 
seeks consolation under sorrow, in doing 
honour to all that remains. It is natu- 
ral that filial piety, parental tenderness, 
and conjugal love, should mark with 
some fond memorial, the clay-cold 
spot where the form, still fostered in 
the bosom, moulders away.” In our 
own language, many Epitaphs certain- 
ly exist, both in prose and verse, which 
are no less strongly marked by truth of 
character, than > elegance of classi- 
cal expression. Wenmiaser Abbey 
abounds with specimens of this de- 
scription: and, indeed, in not a few 
sequestered country church-yards, in- 
scriptions of this kind may occasionally 
be found, upon lowly tomb-stones, 
which would frequently not disgrace 
the pens of our most distinguished 
writers. These ideas were suggested 
by the perusal of two beautiful monu- 
mental inscriptions contained in your 
Oct. Magazine (p. 305). ‘The first of 
them is dedicated to the memory of 
Mr. T. Thackeray, Surgeon, Cam- 
bridge, and communicated in a letter 
signed ‘‘ Octogenarius,” whose chief 
object seems to ‘have been to give circu- 
lation to the beautiful Epitaph raised 
to his memory. The latter part of 
this I shall copy. 

** His afflicted family, in erecting this 
tablet to his memory, forbear to fill it with 
superfluous praise, or useless lamentation. 
May they who knew him best, and loved 
him most, praise him in their future lives, 
by a remembrance of his example, and an 
imitation of his virtues.” 

The second is noticed by a correspon- 
dent who signs ‘‘ Suum cuique,” and 
who further observes, that every reader 
who peruses the twa, must be “¢ struck 
with the very great similarity of ex- 
pression in the two Epitaphs, and be 
disposed in future to consider, from pri- 
ority of time, and locality of situation, 
Mr. Thackeray’s as only coming in 
second-best.” The first is dated Nov. 
27th, 1806. ‘The second is inscribed 
to the memory of Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Foley, and wife of Sir 
Edward Winnington, bart. and bears 
date the Oth of December, 1794. It 
is to this effect : 


** He who inscribes this tablet to her 
memory, forbears to fill it with superfluous 
praise or useless lamentation. May they 


who knew her best and Joved her most, praise 
her in their future lives by a remembrance 
of her instructions, and an imitation of her 
virtues.” 
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The similarity of expression and 
sentiment in the two inscriptions, thus 
contrasted, is certainly forcible and 
striking: but the ideas, and nearly the 
same expressions, as far.as. the differ- 
ence of the languages will admit, may, 
perhaps, be traced to a much more 
anterior source, to the pen of a 
Roman Historian, whose writings are 
not more celebrated for elegant terse- 
ness of expression, than for the sound 
moral and political sentiments with 
which his periods every where abound, 
and whose works, (particulatly.that 
from which the following quotation 
is extracted) are in the bands of every 
classical scholar. 

— ‘placid? quiescas, » domum 
tuum, ab infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus 
lamentis, ad contemplationem virtutum tua- 
rum, voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi 
fas est: admiratione te potius, tempo- 
ralibus laudibus,.et si natura suppeditet, 
similitudine deeoremus. Is yerus honos, ea 
conjunctissimi cujusqae pietas. Id filio 
quoque uxorique preeceperim, sic patris, sic 
mariti memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta 
dictaque ejus secum revolvant, famamque 
ac figuram animi magis quam corporis, com- 





plectantur. - Tacitus, Agric. 
Yours, &c. OMICcRON. 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 23. 


ROM the extended circulation of 
your valuable Miscellany, I trust 

that the present. communication, if 
you do me the favour to admit it, may 
meet the eye of the gentleman whose 
attention I particularly w‘sh to attract. 
A work of much present rarity was 
published in the year 1609, and in 
quarto, by the celebrated Joseph Hall, 
who became, and died Bishop of Nor- 
wich, under the title ‘* The Peace of 
Rome, &c.”. Inthe collection of his 
works published by himself, he omits 
all which constitutes the great body 
of the work referred to, aud accounts 
for the omission thus, in an Advertis- 
ment to the Reader: **The reader may 
lease to.take notice, that in the 
ormer edition there was added unto 
this Discourse (a setious - dissuasive 
from. Poperiey a just volume of 
above three hundred Contradictions 
and Dissentions of the Remish Doc- 
tors, under the name. of ‘ The Peace 
of Rome,’ which, because it is but a 
collection out of Bellarmine and Navar, 
and no otherwise mine, but as a 
r and translator, | have here 

t t good to omit.” It is well 


Omission in the last Edition of Bishop Hall's Works. 
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known, that an elaborate and commo- 
dious edition of this invaluable Pre- 
late’s works has been, not many years 
ago, presented to the public, by the 
—_ osiah Pratt, in which he ve 
as ‘thought to omit” the same 
work. I use te all because 
from his giving the title at length, with 
the dedication and another piece, it ap- 
pears, that he had some kind of access 
to it, atthe time of publication. This, 
however, might be under circumstances 
which rendered the labour of tran- 
scription necessary, if it were reprinted. 
But I happen to know, that in the be- 
inning of August, 1821, Mr. Pratt 
ame possessed himself of a copy, by 
purchase, at a sale of books Mr. 
Sotheby ; and although I was probably, 
by that circumstance, deprived of the 
pene of obtaining the volume 
or myself, I enjoyed the gratification 
next to that, of concluding that now 
the public would be favoured with the 
publicdtion, in a size uniforin with his 
own edition, to be separate or united 
with it, at the pleasure of purchasers. 
Such a measure, independently of the 
value of the work, whatever it might 
be, seemed advisable, if it were but 
to render the collection complete. To 
this may be added, that the reason for 
omission which prevailed with the 
author, could have little pertinence or 
force with an editor of the present cen- 
tury ; since, when the Bishop made his 
collection, the original work was, in 
all probability, sufficiently accessible : 
certainly far more so than at present. It 
will be thought likewise, that such a 
work is not less suitable and necessary 
at this time, than it was when its 
author resolved upon its omission. The 
subject is of standing importance, 
while the adherents of Romanism 
charge the Protestants in particular 
with their supposed and real variations 
of doctrine, as conclusive against the 
truth of their profession; assumin 
that themselves are free from suc 
variations, at least in doctrines of faith. 
If this —o fact, while the unity 
is su y coercion, the argument 
would he nugatory. But we retort the 
charge, which makes a little more 
— a Church claiming infallibility, 
than against one that does not; and 
assert that, with all the undue influence 
used to produce even a fundamental 
uniformity, dissentions have prevailed 
among them even upon points of faith. 
The great and general controversies 
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between the Jesuits and Jansenists, 
are sufficient to prove the fact. It is, 
however, desirable that it should be 
more particularly detailed and establish- 
ed ; and if the highly respectable Editor 
of Bishop Hall, or any other person, 
will inform me where a work, entirely 
and expressly on this subject, and so 
decisive as the ‘* Peace of Rome,” is to 
be found, I will acknowledge that I 
have suffered more disappointment than 
was necessary in not having yet seen it 
in a new impression. 

A copy of - ** Peace - ore 4 
reposes among the treasures of the Bod- 
leian; and Sangh every liberal scho- 
lar would gladly give place to a gentle- 
man, who by his additional labours 
has established a kind of literary pro- 

= the writings of the eminent- 
y testant Bishop of Norwich, he 
may reckon upon more forbearance 
inthat respect, than will be exercised 
by some whoare not very patient under 
the feeling, that this light should con- 
tinue still to lie hid under a bushel. 

PHILALETHES. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Oct. 13. 

pS ghee long wished to see the 

birth-place of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which is in a wood 
scarcely a dozen miles from this ancient 
City, 1 had lately an opportunity of 
gratifying my curiosity. Perhaps a 
summary relation of ~ visit may 
amuse some of the readers of your 
Magazine, which was as follows. 
Spending a few days at Harefield-house, 
Lympstone, the delightful residence of 
Edward Gattey, Esq. (Town-clerk of 
Exeter,) which has a commanding 
view of the adjacent country ; whilst 
enjoying the luxurious and diversified 
prospect, it was suggested to me, that 
the house distinguished for the birth- 
place of Sir Walter Raleigh was con- 
tiguous, and within reach of a morn- 
ing’sramble ; the weather being invit- 
ing, F instantly pre for a foot ex- 
cursion, and from ’s large map of 
Devon, drew a sketch formy guide, and 
commenced my tour. After descend- 
ing into the valley of Pitt, I ascended 
asteep hill about a mile, and on my 
right, passed Whimsey, the elevated 
seat of General Brodrick, and a little 
further on, Bystock, the elegant man- 
sion of E. Divett, I then 
mounted to the summit of Woodbury- 
common, an extensive heath, the pro- 


perty of Lord Rolle, Sir T. F. Drake, 
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bart. and Mr. Divett. The view from 
these towering heights is spacious and 
grand, displaying a magnificent pano- 
rama of beautiful and sublime scenery. 
Here I made a ae eer halt, to 
survey the pleasing variety of land and 
ocean which encircled me, of cheerful 
villages, watering-places, and the Eng- 
lish Chaunel : io. in my front, 
atabout two miles distance, I beheld 
below me Hayes Wood, where the 
house | was in search of was to be 
found, which I soon approached, but 
met with no one from whom I could 
derive any information of the right 
way toit. I took the wrong path, but 
coming to a cottage inhabited by a 
retired old huntsman, formerly in the 
service of Lord Rolle, I was directed 
to return back, and enter the wood at 
my left, where I should find a wicket 
ate, through which I might pass to 
ayes Farm. This J attempted, but the 
path was choaked up with brambles ; so 
vassing round the skirts of the copse, 
{ fell in witha horse track, and entered 
a solitary lane. No human being was to 
be seen or heard ; but the gloominess of 
the way was agreeably relieved by per- 
ceiving at my feet the ground strewed 
with variegated silex, and I collected 
a few brilliant specimens; for this stone 
is considered by some as splendid as 
the agate, and may be converted to 
ornamental purposes. Continuing m 
route, at length an opening appeared, 
shaded almost every way by trees; to 
my left, I now saw the ancient habita- 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh. It had 
been depicted to me as a small and in- 
ferior farm-house ; it isnot so, but may 
be ranked higher than farm-houses in 
eneral ; it isa brick edifice, one story 
in height, and I think the front may 
exceed fifty feet in length, with a long 
garden before it, oblong square, in- 
closed by venerable brick walls of seve- 
ral score feet; a crystal stream of water 
divided the yard, whieh to avoid pass- 
ing through, I went over a broken- 
down stone bridge; and moved towards 
the house. Having found the mistress, I 
addressed her ; “Madam, my motive in 
visiting you is curiosity, to see the birth 
place of Sir Walter Raleigh.” “ This 
is the house, Sir.” “ I am highly grati- 
fied, madam ; pray are there anyremains 
of antiquity or old things to be seen in 
the house?” “I believe not, Sirs but 
we have great numbers of ladies and 
entlemen frequently calling on us.” 
She then introduced meinto the dining- 
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room, and afterwards to the chamber 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was born in. 
The entrance to the stairs is directl 
from the kitchen or common-hall, 
which is profoundly dark, the light to 
it being communicated only when the 
kitchen door is open. As I ascended, 
I glanced at some old paintings sus- 
pended on the sides of the lime-washed 
walls, but the darkness of the passage 
rendered them scarcely perceptible ; 
they were half-length portraits, and 
reminded me of Holbein’s, as the anti- 

uity of their dresses might be traced to 
the Bfteenth or sixteenth century. * 

We now entered the noted chamber. 
It was a pleasant apartment, and in 
neat order, about eighteen fectin length 
by fourteen feet wide. The window 
commanded a view of the garden in 
front, and romantic scenery around. I 
confess my mind felt peculiarly im- 
pressed at 5 Eee inclosed in the identi- 
cal. room where so celebrated a man 
burst into existence 274 years ago, anno 
1552. It appears that these premises 
were not held by the Raleighs more 
than thirty or forty years, being the 
remainder of a lease of eighty years, 
and at the expiration thereof, reverted 
to the Duke family. It is certain that 
Sir Walter was partially fond of this 
solitary retreat, and wished to obtain a 
permanency in it; for in his letter dated 
from Court, 26th July, 1584, he writes 
“for the natural disposition I have to 
the place, being born in that house, I 
had rather seat myself. there than any 
where else.” But his application to 
purchase it failed ; the proprietor would 
not sell it to him, and it afterwards re- 
mained a long period with the Duke 
family ; and I am informed that a few 
years since, this estate of Hayes was 
purchased by Lord Rolle, and is now 
tenanted by faiuser Carter. 
Suirtey Woo.mer. 


Mr. Ursan, Stourhead, Dee. 2. 
HaAvine always, | trast, been a 
matter of fact man in all the an- 
cient relics I have described, permit me 


of British Villages. [Dee. 


to notice an article in your last Maga- 
zine for November, 422, wherein 
it is stated that I have mentioned the 
stone circles as accompaniments to 
British Settlements ; but this is not 
the case; for though I have found 
circumvallations of earth in the vicini- 
ty of British villages, which I suppose 
to have been religious circles, I have 
never found one of stone. The two 
grandest circles in our island, Abury 
and Stonehenge, were, doubtless, the 
great conventicles of the nation for 
civil and religious purposes, such as 
Cesar has described in the country of 
the Carnutes. The sites of British 
villages were never known till Mr. 
Cunningham ascertained them on our 
exposed downs ; and the most exten- 
sive and perfect of them may be still 
seen on Gussage Cowdown, near Wood- 
yates-inn, by which a complete idea 
may be formed of the residences of the 
early Britons. 

0 county (except Wilts,) contains 
so many early relics of Celtic antiquity, 
as Dorset, and ere long I hope to visit the 
dinas on Bindon-hil, which, from Mr. 
Miles’s description of it to me, appears 
to be of a very singular nature, and I 
wonder it escaped the notice of the 
intelligent historian of Dorset. 

Mr. Miles, in his late publication, 
has conferred a great favour on the 
lovers of antiquity, and I hope the 
time will come, when the early relics 
of the county of Dorset will be more 
fully investigated. R.C. H 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 

if always affords a grateful satisfac- 

tion to trace any thing in com- 
mon use and esteem to its origin, and, 
as we travel upward to remote anti- 
quity, to notice, in some neglected path 
on the side of the road, the remnants 
of power and splendour, or the anxious 
solicitude of Divine Providence to pre- 
serve, for the benefit or comfort of his 
creatures, the sourcesof blessings which, 
while subsequent ages have improved, 
yet the simplicity of their origin has 





* Whether these portraits belonged originally to the house, I could not clearly ascertain. 
Mrs. C. thought that her husband procured them some time since in the neighbourhood. 
1 know it is not uncommon, where ancient mansions, in remote and obscure situa- 
tions, are deserted by landlords, and left to be occupied by tenants, that old portraits often 
remain neglected on the walls. There is at this day at Stowe, near Kilkhampton, what was 
formerly a spacious old hall, now turned into a barn, and a number of old portraits still 


keep their station on the walls ; 


told were once the residence of a 7 of King Charles 


now occupied by Mr. John Shearm, Junr. 


of which I have been an .h witness. These oo lam 


.’s connection, estate is 


+ Prince’s Worthies, p. 666. 
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been too often neglected. Very nu- 
merous are such instances in the re- 
searches of those who have ventured 
deep into the theory of the earth,— 
equally extensive and instructive are 
those which the investigators of the 
origin of society and of its laws and 
institutions have discovered in the 
sciences of the first perverse of 
different nations, and in none more 
than in the science of Medical Botany. 

I was led to these reflections by an 
accidental allusion to the Balsam, or 
as it is usually denominated, the Balm 
of Gilead ; which is drawn by incision 
from a tree of that name, formerly 
growing in India and Egypt, but 
chiefly since in Arabia Felix, and 
which is held so precious, that it 
makes part of the revenue of the 
Grand Seignior, without whose per- 
mission it is not allowed to be either 

lanted or cultivated.—See Dr. Lewis, 
Mat. ed. p. 422. 

The balsam usually imported into 
Europe is that made at Constantinople 
by the boiling of twigs of the tree, 
which produces a scum of an oily and 
balsamic matter, and is therefore 
skimmed off, and then by increasing 
the fire,.a thicker balsam rises, more 
like turpentine. This is separated and 
preserved by itself, and is principally 
that which is sent into Europe for 
sale. The balsam of Mecca, used and 
much prized by the votaries to the pro- 
phet in their pilgrimages to his tomb, 
resembles white copperas, and proba- 
bly is found to have similar properties. 
—Rees’s Cycloped. 

The mountains of Gilead, where 
this tree is or was indigenous, rose 
eastward of tle Jordan, and separated 
the lands of Ammon, Moab, Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, from Arabia De- 
serta. 

According to Eusebius, Mount Gi- 
lead reached from Libanus northward 
as far as the dominions of Sihon, King 
of the Amorites, and made part of the 
allotment to Reuben. That Gilead 
was the beginning of Libanus is clear, 
from Jer. 22, 6, if the Prophet was 
not then speaking metaphorically,— 
“Thou art Gilead unto me, and the 
head of Lebanon.” 

It appears that these mouutains de- 
rived their name from the word Gal- 
leed, the heap of witness, given to the 
pillar of stones raised by Jacob as a 
monument of his covenant with La- 
ban.—Gen. 31, 21—48. 


History of the Balsam, or Balm of Gilead: 


S11 


The Ishmaelite merchants, who pur- 
chased Joseph of his brethren, were 
then travelling from Gilead, ‘‘ with 
their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh” for sale in Egypt.—Gen. 
37. 25; about A. M. 2276, ante Christi 
1728. 

The prophet Jeremiah 8, 20, la- 
menting the ruin of his country, al- 
ludes to the certainty of her fall, 
against. which no remedy could be 
found: “‘The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not 
saved. For the hurt of the daughter of 
my people am I hurt; I am black ; 
astonishment hath taken hold on me. 
Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there 
no physician there?) Why then is not 
the health of the daughter of my peo- 
ple recovered ?” 

**Go up into Gilead and take balm, 
O Virgin, the daughter of Egypt; in 
vain shalt thou use many medicines ; 
for thou shalt not be cured.”"—Jer. 46. 
11. This language shows how pro- 
verbial the value then was of this bal- 
sam ; and this is strengthened by the 
Prophet’s further notice of it in pre- 
dicting, A. M. 3409, the fall of Baby- 
lon,—*‘ Howl for her, take balm for 
her pain, if so be she may be healed.” 
—Jer. 51.8. And Ezekiel, in fore- 
telling the ruin of Tyre, enumerates 
the subjects of her traffic and exten- 
sive markets of merchandize in honey 
and oil and balm.—27. 17. 

We learn from Josephus, Antiq. b. 
14, c. 16, and War, b. 1, c. 5, to which 
the venerable Dean Prideaux refers, 
see Con. Part 2, b. 6, p. 339, that Je- 
richo was celebrated, at the time of 
Pompey's encampment there, for this 
balsam, then esteemed one of the 
most precious: that the shrub never 
grew higher than two or three cubits, 
and that at about a foot from the 
ground it spread into many branches 
of the size of a goose-quill ; that the 
incisions above mentioned were made 
in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, with glass, a boring knife, or 
a sharp stone, and not with iron; for 
it was understood that if it were 
wounded with iron, it would die.— 
Pliny, |. 12, c. 25. But this depended 
only upon the incision not being made 
too deeply. 

At the time Pliny wrote, he did 
not find these shrubs any where ex- 
cept in Judea; but now they are said 
to be found in Egypt only, from hav- 
ing been exotics there. During the 
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time of its growth in Arabia Felix, its 
value there was so high, that the 
Queen of Sheba, amon;; her presents 
to King Solomon, gave him a root of 
this shrub. —s 8, c. 2, A.M. 
3012, A. C. 998. But this fact, though 
it must be taken in due progress, is 
far later in antiquity to the traffic in 
it by the Ishmaelite merchants already 
noticed, and to the corroborating fact 
of Jacob having sent a present of it to 
his son Joseph, as a product of the 
land of Canaan Me which it may be 
presumed that it had not then acquired 
any growth in Egypt, A. M. 2287, 
A. C.1707 ; see Gen. 43, 11,—** a little 
balm,” &c. 

Sir W. Raleigh, vol. i. p. 217, states 
this kind of balm to have grown at 
Enged?, in the gardens of Balsam- 
mum, the best which was then in the 
world ; that Cleopatra removed the 

eatest part of these shrubs from Ju- 
ce and that Herod, who either feared 
or hated her husband Antony, caused 
them to be rooted up, and presented 
to her; and that she planted them 
near to Heliopolis in , 

Dr. Pococke follows this tradition, 
adding that still they may have been 
neglected in their cultivation there, or 
have been destroyed by some accident, 
or transplanted into Arabia Felix, the 
native country of Mahomet. Vol. ii. 
p- 32. 

However, Savary, in 1777, found 
them at the small village of Mataree 
near Heliopolis, otherwise called Ain- 
shams, fountain of the Sun, because it 
had a fresh water-spring, and the only 
one in E pts wherein it was said 
that the Holy Family in their flight 
from Herod went, and that the Virgin 
bathed her infant Jesus ; and he adds, 
that ‘‘ in this village there was an in- 


History of the Balsam, or Balm of Gilead. 
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closure wherein slips of this .balsam- 
tree, brought from Mecca, were culti- 
vated, call fet which, when cut like 
the vine, precious drops were caught, 
well known in pharmacy, and with 
which the Eastern women used to give 
freshness to their complexion, and to 
fortify their stomachs.” 

The leaves are like those of rue. 
Belon, who saw them when he was 
at Grand Cairo, enumerated nine to 
be the plants known by the name 
of Xyllo Balsamum, or Balm of Gi- 
lead, which the caravans brought 
from Mecca; they were aromatic, 
having a scent similar to that of car- 
damomum. This precious plant is lost 
to Egypt, where the Pachas do not 
stay long enough to think of any thing 
but the interest of the moment, It 
was not to be found when Maillet was 
Consul at Grand Cairo, and at the 
time Savary wrote, 1777, he says it 
was scarcely remembered. Vol. i. 
p- 127. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on 
this interesting etail, than to con- 
clude that this Balm or Balsam of 
Gilead, now so prevalent, was one of 
the earliest sanative plants in the pro- 
mised land of Canaan, when it was 
first divided in allotments to the chil- 
dren of Israel, after Joshua’s invest- 
ment of that country, A. M. 2553, 
A. C. 1447, which forms a period to 
this present date of 3274 years, during 
all which time Divine Providence has 
been pleased to preserve this salutary 
herb of not more than two cubits or 
three feet in height, through all the 
variations of seasons, and the far more 
turbulent devastations of war in Ca- 
naan and in Egypt, for the use of man- 
kind in all nations. A. H. 
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«Oh! Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody prison! 
Fatal and ominous to noble Peers! 


Within the 


ilty closure of thy walls, 


Richard the here was hack’d to death ; 
And for more slander to thy dismal seat, 


We give to thee our guiltless 
A.D. 50. Venutius, who opposed 


blood to drink *.”—.Shakspeare, Ric. IIL. 
Caractacus, had a garrison at Aldborough. 


—About the same time a battle fought at Austerfield, between Ostorius and 
the Britons. 





* Vide 1399, 1481, &c. &e. 
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70: - Agricola, whose wisdom beamed a double lustre on triumphant Rome, 
after subduing the Brigantes, made York his head-quarters. 

‘180, or nearly, the Caledonians ravaged the,.conatry as far as York, but were 

“successfully opposed by Marcellus Ulpius, the Roman General. 
207. The Britons under Fulgenius besieged York, but raised the siege at the 
“approach of Severus and his two sons, Caracalla and. Geta. 

327. York taken from the Romans by the Scots, who crowned Octavius there 
King of all Britain. asian 

450. Hengist, King of Kent, took York from the Picts and Scots, and all. the 
country South of the Tees. 

Ambrosius compelled Octa to surrender. the city of York in a very sup- 
pliant manner. 

488. Hengist, after an obstinate battle fought..at Conisborough, was taken 
prisoner by Aurelius Ambrosius, who beheaded him. 

490. Uther Pendragon defeated the rebels;Octa_and Sosa, who had invested 
York, and took them captives. ‘ 

520. Colgria the Saxon, shutting himself vp.in York, was besieged by. King 

Arthur. Baldolph, Colgrin’s brother, having arrived within ten ites of 
York with 6000 men, was defeated by a force sent by Arthur to oppose 
them: great reinforcements, however, arriving from,Germany, Arthur raised 
the siege, and.retired to London. 

521. Arthar gained a decisive victory over the Saxons on Badon hills, slayin 
99,000 of them. The city of York was delivered to himiat, his approach, anil 
there he celebrated the Nativity of Christ in excess.and wantonness; being 
the first Christmas festival held in Britain. 

560. Elmet conquered from the Britons by the Saxons. 

626. An attempt to assassinate Edwin at Derventio, seven miles from York, 
which proved unsuccessful. 

633. A Hloody battle fought on Hatfield Heath between Geadwalla,:King of 
the Britons, and Penda King of Mercia, against Edwin. King of Northum- 
bria, in which the latter, with his son Offrid, was slain. , Oserick :besiegetl 
Cadwallo in York ; but he was slain; and his brother Anfrid treacherously 
put to death in 634. 

655. <A great battle fought, Nov. 1.5, at Winmore, between Penda, King of 
Mercia, and Oswy, King of Northumbria; in which the Mercians, though 

thirty times more in numbers, were nearly all cut to pieces, 

678. betrid, King of Northumbria, was entertained at Ripon. 

766, Aldborough attacked by the Danes, who murthered a great part of the 
inhabitants, and burnt the city to the ground. 

867. Osbert, King of Northumbria, sallied out of York against the Danes, 
but after great slaughter, was defeated and lost his life. The Danes attacked 
York, and Ella, who had advanced against them, and routed his army. 

937. Godfrey and Anlaf, having been driven from York by: Athelstan, fled 
to Ireland, whence they returned with 600 sail, and. marched to York. 
Athelstan approached the city, but. was met by the Danes at Bromford, 
where, after slaying six Kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, Athelstan 
gained a, complete victory, and razed the castle of York to the nd. Ih 
the sneceeding reigns Anlaf alternately obtained possession of York, and 
was obliged to retire from it. ; 

950. Ripon Abbey and Town were burnt by the Danes.—A battle fought be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons at Castleford, in which the former were en- 
tirely defeated. 

1010. The Danes obtained a complete victory over the Saxons near the river 
Ouse. 

1066. The King of Norway landed at Riccall, and matching against York, 
took it by storm. On the 23¢°of September Harold commeneed hostilities 
against them at day-bréak; and “after a bloody battle entirely defeated him ; 
killing their King and his own brother Tosto. 

1068. William 1. opposed by Earl Gospatrick and Edgar Athéling; who were 
received by Earl Morcar and the inhabitants of York with great joy; but 
finding themselves unable to withstand him, Edgar was sent back to Scot- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1826. 
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land, and his party submitted to’ William. After this» capture, Ripon was 
reduced to great distress. 

1069. The Danes entered the Hamber and marched to York, where they were 
cordially received by the citizens. The Normans in the garrisons barnt the 
cathedral and great part of the city. 

1070. William I. visited Selby with his Queen, who was there delivered of a 
son, afterwards Henry I. 

1138. David, King of Scotland, entered aes with a powerful army, and 
besieged York ; but Abp. Thurstat compelled him to retire, and overtaking 
him at Northallerton, killed 10,000 of his army. 

1139. Leeds Castle besieged by King Stephen in his march toward Scotland. 

1160. Henry II. held a Parlament at York, which condemned Malcolm 
King of Scotland to do homage for his crown. 

1170. The Knights, who murthered Thos. 4 Becket, took refuge at Knares- 

borough Castle, where they remained prisoners many months. 

1171. ion called a convention of the Barons and Bishops at York; and 
William King of Scotland did homage for his kingdom. 

1173. Kirkby Malzeard Castle besieged by Henry the elect Bp. of Lincoln; 
Roger de Mowbray soon afterward rendered it, with that ef Thirsk, to the 


Kin 

1190. erhe Jews murthered and plundered at York. Those, who had retired 
to the castle’ being besieged, killed themselves. 

1199. The Kings of Scotland and England met at York to prevent a war be- 
tween their countries. 

1216. The Barons besieged York; but upon receiving a thousand marks, 

ranted them a truce. 

1220. Henry IIE. ‘held a convention at York; where the King of Scotland 
married Henry’s sister. 

1230. Heury I11. and the King of Scotland kept their Christmas at York in a 
magnificent manner. 

1251. Henry and his Queen met Alexander IIT. King of Scotland at York, 
and solemnised the marriage of Alexander and Henry's daughter with suit- 
able grandeur. 

1291. Sedward I. on his way to Scotland, stayed some time at York. 

1298. A Parliament summoned at York, in which the King’s confirmation of 

agna Charta and Charta de ForestA were read. i 

1311. Edward II. kept his Christmas at York, and expecting an invasion of 
the Scots, fortified the city walls. 

1314. After the battle of Bannockburn, in which Edward II. lost 50,000 
men, he narrowly escaped to York. 

1319. Edward II. attempted to raise an army at York against the Scots, but 
was obliged to complete his forces from other quarters.—The Scots wasted the 
country as far as the city gates, burning Ripon, Knaresborough, Skipton, &c. 

1321. Thomas Earl of Lancaster held a council at Doncaster to oppose his 
nephew Edw. II. and made a stand against the King’s forces near Borough- 
bridge, but was taken by Sir Andrew de Harcla, and subsequently beheaded. 

1322. Edward [1. held another Parliament at York, and was surprised while 
at Byland Abbey by the Scotch. 

1323. Robert Bruce King of Scotland, having driven Edward out of his king- 
dom, pursued him to the walls of York, burning Ripon, &c. 

13.. Edward Baliol resided at Sandal Magna Castle, while an army was raising 
to establish him on the Scottish throne. 

13°7. Edward IIT. had a general rendezvous of his army, consisting of 60,000 
men, at York for six weeks.—Knaresborough Castle taken by John de Lil- 
burn for the rebellious barons ; but he was soon compelled to surrender. 

1328. Edward III. married Philippa, and kept his Christmas at York. 

re ges III. assembled a Parliament, and in 1334 kept his Christmas 
at York. 

1341. Sir John Elland, knt. High Sheriff of Yorkshire, having quarrelled 
with John de Lockwood, Sir Robert Beaumont, and Sir Hugh Qeareaby, 
murthered them al! in one night at their own houses. 

1347. While Edward IIT. and the Black Prince were engaged in the French 
wars, David Bruce invaded England, and burnt part of the city of York. 
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They were, howerer, defeated by Queen Philippa at Neville’s Cross near 


Durham. 
1385. Richard II. being on an expedition against the Scots, was some time in 


York. 

1389. Richard II. again visited York, inorder to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the clergy and laity of that city. 

1399. Henry of Bolingbroke, after landing at Ravepsburg in the East Riding, 
was met at Doncaster by several of bis. friends.--Richard I], confined in 
Knaresborough and Leeds Castles previously, to his, mysterious death in Ponte- 
fract Castle. Hi 

1405. The Archbishop of York with other distinguished noblemen formed a 
conspiracy against Henry 1V, and caused, 20,009 mento resort to his stand- 
ard to York. The King sent. down ,G0,000,mem ynder the Earl, of West- 
moreland, who by means of flattery and .intrigue,,induced that Prelate and 
the Earl Marshal. to dismiss their troops ; upon which he caused them to be 
seized and beheaded.—The King kept his court at Ripon. 

1406. Henry IV. on his return from Scovand, witnessed a, martial combat at 
York, between two English and two foreign knights; the former of whom 

revailed. 

1408. At Bramham Moor the forces of the Earl of Northumberland (the 
chief instrument in deposing Richard II, and raising up Henry 1V.) were 
defeated by Sir Thomas Rokeby, and the Earl himself slain. After this 
defeat Henry passed through York. 

1412. Henry V. and his Queen visited the shrine of St. John of Beverley at 
York, owing to the shrine having exuded blood all the day on which the batile 
of Agincourt had been fought. 

= The = of Orleans confined a prisoner in Pontefract Castle by order 
of Henry V. 

1460. \ A bloody battle fought at Wakefield between. Richard, Duke of York, 
and Margaret Queen of Henry VI. The latter at the head of 13,000 men 
appeared unexpectedly before Sandal Castle, and tauntingly upbraided the 
Duke of York with being afraid to face a woman! He drew up his men on 
the green facing Wakefield ; but being surprised by an ambuscade, he and 
1800 of his men fell victims. The bloody Lord Clifford with more than 
savage ferocity stabbed the Earl of Rutland, a child.of 12 years old ; and cut 
off the Duke’s head to present to the Queen. 

«* Where York himself before his castle gate 

Mangled with wounds on his own earth lay dead; 
Upon whose body Clifford down him sate 

Stabbing the corpse, and cutting off the head, 
Crown’d it with paper, and to wreake his teene 

Presents it so to his victorious Queene.”—Drayton. 

1461, At Towton, the English Pharsalia, March 29, took place the greatest 
battle ever fought in this country, between the Lancastrians, about 60,000 
in number, and 40,000 Yorkists; the Lancasirians at length gave way; but 
endeavouring to.gain Tadcaster Bridge, so many fell into the small river Cock 
as quite filled it up, and the Yorkists went over their backs to pursue their 
brethren. The number slain was estimated, at 36,776; and the immense 
effusion of blood among the snow, which at that time covered the ground, on 
the thaw ran down the furrows and ditches. of the fields for two or three 
miles.—Spofforth Castle laid waste by the victorious Edward IV. 

1464. Edward IV. arrived at York, with a numerous army, and most of his 
nobility, on their march against the Scots, French, and Northumbrians, who 
had united in. favour of Henry. The armies meeting at Hexham, a battle 
ensued, in which Edward was again triumphant, 

1469. Edward IV. visited Doncaster, deprived Sir Ralph Grey of the order of 
knighthood, arid beheaded several other Lancastrians. 

1471. Edward IV. landed at Ravensworth, and marched to York, where 
having sworn to preserve the liberties of the city and obey Henry's commands, 
the citizens opened to him the gates. No sooner had he performed this cere- 
mony in the cathedral, than be assumed the regal title, and garrisoned the city. 

1483. Richard III. in September passed through Doncaster in his way to York. 

= ae Seay Lees the famous Aske encamped with 40,000 men during 

is rebellion. 
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1561, Henry VIII. visited York. 

1548. An insurrection broke out at Seamer, promoted by the parish-clerk, 
under the pretence of reforming abuses in religion ; but was soon suppressed. 

1570. Mary Queen of Scots removed from Tutbury to Sheffield Casthe in cus- 
tody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. { 

1584. Mary — of Scots confined at Sheffield Manor-house in the custedy 
of the same Earl. 

1603. April 16, James I. visited York on his way to take possession of the 
English Crown. In the June following, his Queen and their two eldest 
children visited York, &c. &e. on their way to London. 

1617. James entertained.at Ripon and York on his way to Scotland. 

1633. Charles I. samptuously entertained at York on his journey to Scotland, 
and also at Ripon. 

1639. On the breaking out of the Scotch rebellion, Charles visited York, 
which he made the principal rendezvous of his army. The insurgents laid 
down their arms,.and swore obedience to him ; but in 

1640, they again entered England; upon the news of which Charles’ hastened 
to York, whither he was followed by Sir Jacob Astley with an army of 
12,000 foot and 3000 horse. He returned to London, however, without 
effecting any thing. The Commissioners met at Ripon. 

1641. Nov. 20, Charles came to York, on his way to Scotland. 

1642. Cawood Castle garrisoned for the King.—Sir Thomas Glemham at- 
tacked Wetherby; but was twice repulsed by Sir Thomas Fairfax—lo 
March Charles:removed his court to York, where he was received with every 
token of attachment. From the resort of the Yorkshire nobility, &e. his 
court assnméd a considerable degree of splendour. The King left York in 
September, when the city was canned by the Earl of Cumberland, and 
subsequently by the Earl of Newcastle. Hence he made sallies, and took 
Tadcaster, Sheffield; Leeds, Halifax, &c.—A battle fought on Adwalton 
Moor between the Earl of Newcastle, who commanded the Royalists, and 
the Parliamentarians, in which the latter were totally defeated. Lord Fairfax 
and his son soon effected a junction of their forces at Bradford, but being 
closely followed by Newcastle, he escaped with considerable loss to Leeds, 
whence he retreated to Hull. In this sally Lady Fairfax was taken prisoner, 
but was generously sent back by Newcastle in his own coach with an escort. 

1643. January 23, Sir T. Fairfax captured Leeds.—Howley Hall stormed and 
plundered by the Parliamentarians—The Earl of Newcastle made Bowlin 
Hall his head quarters, when he besieged Bradford so closely, as to compel 
Fairfax to escape.—An engagement at Seacroft between Fairfax with a de- 
tachment of the Parliamentarians, and a large body of horse under Lord 
Goring, in which the latter gained a complete victory.—In July Thomson 
Manor-house was taken by the Royalists, and soon after burnt, — The 
Royalists erected a fort at Whitgift to prevent Hull daring the siege from 
receiving supplies by water.—Ripon taken for the Parliament by Sir Thomas 
Mauleverer.—Henrietta Maria came to York; when Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
late Governor of Scarborough, joined the Queen's standard with 300 men. 

1644. Charles I. at Doncaster.—Sir Thomas Fairfax, Lesley, and the Earl of 

Manchester, with an army of 40,000 men, commenced the siege of York ; 

but were by various schemes of the Royalists prevented from making a vigo- 

rous attack till the 15th of June, when the siege was commenced with great 
vigour. Prince Rupert coming to its relief, the Parliamentarians retired to 

Marston Moor, whither Rupert followed them, and where on the @d of July, 

a most dreadfal ‘battle was fought, which, as is too well known, terminated 

in favour of the Parliament. A few days previous to this battle, Ripley 

Castle surrendered to the Parliament; and Prince Rupert on his way to 

Marston encamped on Bolton Bridge; and lodged at Denton Park, which 

he was only prevented from destroying by the sight of a portrait of John 

Fairfax, slain while defending Frankendale in the Palatinate, 1621.—Colonel 

Lilbarn besieged Tickhill Castle, of which he obtained possession in two 

days.—In July Cromwell’s Norwich troop of horse were quartered at Killing- 

hall. They had embroidered on their colours,‘ La troupe des Vierges :” 
being raised by the voluntary subscription of the young ladies of Norwich.— 
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Cawood Castle surrendered to Sir John Meldrum.sThe Marquis of New. 
castle and others, disgusted with the rash conduct of Rupert, left York and 
embarked for Hambargh. York was in consequence again besieged and 
taken.—Sheffield Castle honourably surrendered to the Parliament on Aug. 
10, under Major-gen. Crawford.—Lord Fairfax, in November, took Knares- 
borough, In December Fairfax made himself master of the town of Ponte- 
fract, and about Christmas besieged the castle. The work of slaughter went 
regularly on till the arrival of Sir Marmaduke Langdale in Jan. 1645, who 
compelled the besiegers to retreat. 

1645. March 21, the Parliament obtained possession of the town of Ponte- 
fract, and after three months’ incessant siege compelled the garrison to capi- 
tulate on June 20.—In October Colonel Bonivant surrendered Sandal Magna 
Castle, after a siege of three weeks, to the Parliamentarian Gol. Overton. 
On the 20th of December Skipton Castle surrendered to the Parliament. 

1647. Colonel Rainsborough, lying at Doncaster with a darge body of soldiers, 
was slain by stratagem of the Royalists.—Pontefract Castle surrendered to 
General Lambert. 

1648. In the Red Hall, Leeds, Charles I. lodged, while in the hands of the 
Seots, on his way from Newark to Newcastle. A maid-servant entreated 
him to exchange clothes and make his escape; but the unfortunate Monarch 
refused.—On the 6th of June Col. Morrice, by stratagem, obtained posses+ 
sion of Pontefract Castle. In October Cromwell commenced the siege, 
which held out till the execution of Charles, January 30, when they pro- 
claimed Charles II. and made a vigorous sally; but were compelled to sur- 
render March 25, 1640. 

1650. Cromwell, on his way to Scotland in July, was received at York with a 
discharge of all the artillery. 

1660. Monk entered York with his army. 

1663. An insurrection took place in this Riding upon the reforming principles, 
&e. Their rendezvous in Farnley Wood being known, a body of troops sur- 
prised them, and took many prisoners. 

1688. The Protestant Militia of York attacked the Catholic partizans of 
James; seized the city-gates; placed guards at each; and declared for the 
Prince of Orange. 

1689. The Duke of Wirtemberg, with a number of Danish soldiers amonnt- 
ing to 5000 foot and 1000 horse, passed the winter in York and the adjoining 
villages. 

1746. eThe Prince of Hesse and William Duke of Cumberland, after the fa» 
mous battle of Culloden, visited York on their return. 

1768. The King of Denmark visited York. 

1812. The misguided Luddites encountered a successful resistance in April 
at Liversedge in the person of Mr. Wm. Cartwright, who defended his mill 
by a small garrison consisting only of himself, foar of his workmen, and five 

soldiers, against a host of assailants. S. T. 


(To be concluded in Supplement.) 
—-—d-- 











Mr. Ursan, Dublin, Dec. 9- 
O a writer who appears for the 
first time before the Public, the 
critique in your Magazine of Septem- 
ber on the Irish Antiquarian Re- 
searches, as the judgment of a vene- 
rable and competent authority, must 
be very gratifying. 1 am satisfied that 
truth and accuracy have more in- 
fluence with you than any other con- 
sideration ; and may therefore venture 
to observe that your Critic has on some 
points unintentionally, no doubt, mis- 





understood my opinions, On some 
others he has. allowed his judgment 
to be swayed by writers of very ques- 
tionable authority; I allude particu- 
larly to his observations about the 
English Pale... 

I have not doubted the existence of 
St. Patrick; 1 merely questioned his 
mission and, the time of his ministry. 
I trust I shall be able, in my next part, 
to reconcile most of the conflicting evi- 
dence upon this interesting but obscure 
subject. I expressed distinctly the same 
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opinion as your Critic, that the boxes 
1 endeavoured to describe were of more 
recent date than the MSS. and that 
the plate of silver containing the reeded 


illars to be still more modern than the® 


internal plates of brass, the latter being 
perforated with many holes, by which 
the original ornaments were affixed to 
their surfaces. 

I am still inclined to think what I 
have called a censer was really intend- 
ed for a thuribalum, and not for a bell, 
If you examine those represetited ‘on 
the plate in the hands of ‘the angels, 

ou will find a striking resemblance. 
ke is besides in ¢wo pteces, ‘or semi- 
globes, each traversing on a silver pin 
connected with the end rings, and 
passing through its centre.- 

I am not convinced by the remarks 
on the date of the Meeshac. Its work- 
manship and the figures are- of much 
more remote antiquity than the 16th 
century, and are irreconcileable with 
that date. But there is much force in 
his observations, and th a con- 
sideration. I ma sibly trouble you 
briefly thereon hersefver. 4 : 

He says J forget that assizes were 
only held within the English Pale. 
No term has been more misunder- 
stood than this of the Pale. It is of 
modern origin. I have never met with 
it in any authentic documents previous 
to the disastrous reign of Richard II. 
and believe it to have originated in 
those of his successors of the house of 
Lancaster., Previous to that period 
most of Ireland was in subjection to 
the English power, with the exception 
of the North and West. of Ulster, that 
part of Connaught where. at this day 
the King’s writ runneth not, unless by 
permission, or the aid of the miliary, 
—the kingdom of Connemara, where 
the great O'Flaherty but a few years 
since used to ascend his antient hill, 
and drawing his trusty (or rusty) 
sword, declare war against the seven 
uniied provinces of Holland and the 
pitiful town of Galway!!! But to 
be serious. Sherifls) were appointed 
for, and the Assizes were held during, 
the seem part of the reigns of Henry 
the Third, and the three first Edwards, 
in the counties of Cork, Kerry, Lime- 
rick, Tipperary, and Waterford in 
Munster. Connaught was but one 


county, till 1299, when Roscommon 
appears for the first time as a county. 

ublin, Carlow ‘(or Catherlogh), Kil. 
dare, Kilkenny, and Louth in Lein- 
ster, Meath and the Earldom of Ulster, 
had Seneschals, who, like the Sheriffs, 
accounted annually to the Crown. 
Tipperary, after the reign of Edward 
the Second, had a Seneschal for the 
Palatinate, and a Sheriff for the County 
cross or church lands. 

I felt considerable reluctance in first 
committing my remarks to the press, 
but the ‘flattering reception and rapid 
sale of the first Part of the Irish Anti- 
quarian Researches, encourages me to 
proceed. I feel, however, that I am 
on a subject, in the discussion of 
which 1 am more likely to please those 
who have formed extravagant notions 
of the Augustan ages of Ireland, than 
those who condemn her to barbarism 
ab initio, like Strabo, who asserts her 
inhabitants to have been cannibals, 
and debased by the most detestable 
and vicious customs, but shews at the 
same time how little dependance 
should be placed on his authority, by 
asserting Ireland to be situated om the 
North of Britain, and calls other geo- 
graphers liars for fixing her on the 

est. 

I shall not confine myself to eccle- 
siastical matters. My present intention 
is to use my best endeavours to illustrate 
Irish history by discussions and obser- 
vations from original authorities and 
documents ; and if my future exertions 
meet the same approval the public 
have pronounced on the first Part, I 
shall be satisfied. 

It may not be uninteresting to your 
readers to know, that a MS. Bee lately 
come into my hands of very great anti- 
quity, written in Latin in‘ the Irish 
character, mixed with the Greek. It 
contains the present canon of the whole 
New Testament, with the addition of 
the Epistle to the Laodiceans, and 
many interesting tracts relating to the 
history of Ireland. There are argu- 
ments to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, most of which are written by 
the Heresiarch Pelagius! What an 
interesting fact is this. True indeed 
is it that the antient history of Ireland 
is as yet unknown. 

W. Betuam, Ulster. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—o— 


89. Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, 
of Bristol and its Neighbourhood. By the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, M.A. 2 vols, 4to. 

ART I. of this work was review- 
ed in vol. xc11. Part i, page 538. 

We shall now notice the book as a 

whole. 

Watering and bathing places are 
towns composed of dashing hotels, and 
inn-like private houses, whither trades- 
men resort with about as much chance 
of dying worth a great deal of money, 
as pai Teton who farm their own 
estates, that is, both have only their 
daily wants supplied. The great sea- 
pert Cities are, Jn a Statesman’s view, 
ar more important, because popula- 
tion augments in them, through the 
means which they present of acquiring 
riches. It is nonsense to talk of the 
vulgarity and discomfort of narrow 
lanes, muddy tide-rivers, ugly ware- 
houses, brutal carmen, and the other 
nuisances of port-towns. They are 
only Cinderellas in rags, which the 
fairy wand of Industry converts into 
princesses ; for out of them proceed the 
wealth of our merchants, the inimitable 
skill and bravery of the British sailor ; 
and in consequence, the money which 
supplies the funds for national defence, 
and the character which enables us to 
fight with assurance of victory. An 
expert seaman is, necessarily as such, 
a clever fellow, but our peasantry are 
blockheads, not from nature, but from 
the mill-work routine of their employ- 
ments, winding round throughout the 
year, in a clock-circle from figures one 
to twelve; ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
manuring, &c. Many of them, how- 
ever, are chisseled and carved into in- 
telligent beings by the Arniy, and 
they are admirably disciplined and offi- 
cered by a high-minded nobility and 
gentry. Nevertheless, sad would be 
the trouble of old England, were it not 
for naval watch-dogs, which affright 
continental depredators. Like our Co- 
lonial islands, every inhabitant capable 
of bearing arms, must then be a militia- 
man, every town must be garrisoned, 
every house must be a fort, and every 
man’s estate be only worth half its pre- 
sent value. Other bad consequences 


are obvious ;, and we apprehend, that 
where the military character must be 
highly preponderant, Liberty, and Law 
the estal of, Liberty, would be far 
from secure*, .We therefore think, 
that the blessing of being governed by 
law and. reason, instead & feudal ty- 
ranny, 1s partly owing to our sea-port 
towns, because ‘‘ Ships, Colonies, 
and Commerce,” though a sneer of 
Buonaparte, were the means of reduc- 
ing his history only to the legendary 
one of our national Saint, St. George, 
overcoming the Dragon,—an event 
hardly a Fis if he could have ex- 
emplified his intention of devouring 
us, unimpeded by a Navy. 

If, too, there cannot be a Peerage of 
Merchants, there is a Directory, and if 
one implies acres and honovrs attached 
to a particular family, the other often 
implies pounds. sterling, and much 
wisdom, for money-getting mostly im- 
plies wisdom. That money makes a 
mare to go, so well as spurs, we do 
not believe ; ‘but we know that it 
has made noblemen go into the City 
for wives. Sons of Deucalion mer- 
chants may often be, and therefore 
we cannot regard a Directory as a 
Peerage, only as a Court-calendar of 
the monied interest ; and a mine which 
produces gold is as valuable as an es- 
tate which bears corn. 

For these reasons, we regard sea- 
ports, and Bristol (one of the most emi- 
nent among them )as having greatly con- 
tributed to the wealth and security of 
this nation. That Bristol has not been 
also a University for scholars (be- 
cause Chatterton was not patronized), 
has been the subject of much satire 
and obloquy. The fact is, that to woo 
a muse, is the same thing as to court 
a girl without a fortune, whom no 

cf man can afford to marry. It is 
very true, that Letters and the Arts are 
of great -national importance, and 
ought to be supported upon public 
principles ; but Alison shows, that the 
pleasures of imagination have no ex- 





* See Le Grice’s Analysis of Paley, pp. 
95, 96. 
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istence, where mere habits of calcula- 
tion form the intellectual character, 
and a quid pro quo is the essence of all 
transactions between man and man. 
Literary patronage is not the thing 
which philosophers expect from sea- 
port towns; nor was Carthage Athens. 
An increased taste for Literature can 
only follow an increase of education. 
With regard to Bristol in particular, 
we need only mention a noble Library, 
an excellent philosophical Institution, 
restoration of ancient Church. archi- 
tecture, and, neither Jast nor. least, a 
munificent donation of 200 guineas by 
the Corporation for the embellishment 
of this work. 

If many men look at things with 
only one eye, we chuse to look at them 
with two; and if the former chuse 
only to have one association of ideas, 
viz. that of Bristol and Chatterton, we 
chuse to have that of Bristol and the 
publick. Having, however, made a 
point of first pulling off our hats, and 
making our bows to this venerable and 
wealthy City, we shall now speak of 
the business in hand. 

The two first Chapters of Mr. Seyer’s 
work refer to the Hisery of Bristol, 
before the arrival of the Saxons. He 

ives the following summary of his 
aot A concerning this ancient his- 
tory: 

*¢On the whole, I conclude, that the 
first settlement on the Avon was Caer-odor 
or Cliff-ton, founded about 391 B.C. and 
that there was at that same time a ferry 
across the Avon, where the bridge now 
stands, and a small town or village near the 
ferry. When the Romans conquered this 

of the country, their General, Vespa- 
sian, settled a regular city at Abona, at the 
same time keeping garrisons at Clifton, 
Henbury, &c. When thus the country be- 
came safe and peaceable, the most respect- 
able part of the neighbouring inhabitants 
settled at Abona, for the sake of commerce, 
society, and safe goverument: meanwhile, 
the inhabitants of Clifton feeling the same 
security, gradually extended themselves down 
the hill, occupying the bank of the river as 
far as the trajectus [now Bristol], insomuch, 
that the whole was one long town, called 
by the original name Caer-odor, Things 
were in this situation, when in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, the Roman govern- 
ment thought fit to surround with a wall 
and gates the area now oceupied by High- 
street, Broad-street, Corn-street, Wine- 
street; which then became a town, and 
was called Caer-brito: still, however, the 
whole settlement continued to be Caer-odor, 
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and is so called by the Welsh to this day.” 
i. 214. 

Mr. Seyer will be hereafier too re- 
spectfully mentioned, for him or our 
readers to suppose, that we mean to 
derogate from his merit by making the 
following remarks. 

Mr. Seyer founds his deductions 
upon the Welch writers, who neither 
illustrate ancient monumeuts, nor an- 
cient monuments their writings. It is 
a fact clearly exhibited by Mr. Fos- 
broke, in his History of Gloucester 
City, p. 1, 2, that, as the fable of Deu- 
calion was evidently founded upon the 
history of Noah, and of Hercules pro- 
bably upon that of Samson, so certain 
ancient annalists adopted the singular 

lagiarism of transferring accounts 
rom one nation to another, with the 
simple alteration only of names and 
i. ** To confer giory upon Cam- 
ridge, Lidgate makes Anaximander 
and Anaxagoras to have studied there : 
Hector Boethius transcribes the British 
history of Caractacus, makes him King 
of Scotland, and places all his cam- 
paigns in ¢hat country; and .~ the 
same principle, because the Roman 
history commences with the fugitive 
Trojans, Brute, the descendant of 
F~Eneas, is brought to this island ; and 
when Christianity was promulgated, 
the pedigrees of the British kings were 
deduced from Adam and Noah, in 
imitation of the genealogies of Mat- 
thew and Luke.” (Fosbroke ubi supr.) 
The separation of veracity from his- 
tory is a palpable absurdity; but ab- 
surd as it is, it is nevertheless solemuly 
true, that it was customary not only 
with Welch, but Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, and French authors to compile 
history for the sole purpose of embel- 
lishment, facts being utterly disregard- 
ed: Mr. Seyer does not notice mo- 
dern authors, or he would have seen 
instances of this perversion of history 
clearly exemplified in the same Au- 
thor’s British Monachism, p. 19. But 
it is sufficient to show from thence, in 
proof of our position, that Anaximan- 
der and Anaxagoras have been gravely 
affirmed to have studied at Cambridge, 
and Bellerophon to have had an Ox- 
ford education. Now we place the 
Welch writers, quoted by Mr. Seyer, 
among the Histortans of embellishment 
only (if they may be so called), for that 
histories were written for the purpose 
of embellishment only (veracity being 
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utterly disregarded) is a fact, we repeat, 
not to be brought into question. 

It is from an igpeance of this fact, 
that the principle of Welch History 
has not been detected, though its false- 
hood has been exposed. To apply 
these premises to the case before us. 
Mr, Seyer ascribes the foundation of 
Bristol, about the year before Christ 
390—350, to Dunwallo Molmutius. 
Now this Dunwallo is in the civil his- 
tory of the Britons, what Arthur is in 
the military. No fact is more evident 
than that the winding trackways were 
the only roads known to our Celtic 
ancestors, and yet the Welch ascribe 
to this Briton the foundation of the 
Watling-street, and other great roads, as 
straight as an arrow, which are plainly 
of Roman construction, and were not 
in being till centuries after the zxra of 
Dunwailo. We do not believe that 
Caer-odor gave birth to Bristol, any 
tore than we believe that the Tower 
of London gave birth to the naviga- 
tion of the Thames, and the port of 
the Metropolis. We shall now offer 
some hypotheses, founded upon the ac- 
tually existing remains. 

e shall first premise, that we 
should have liked the History of Bris- 
tol to have been introduced by a disser- 
tation, in the manner of Cuvier, for it 
well deserves it. But this is evidently 
foreign to the studies of Mr. Seyer and 
ourselves. It may yet be done. In 
the first place, then, we shall observe, 
that the earliest authentic matter which 
refers to the vicinity of Bristol, is the 
chain of forts, occupied or thrown up 
by Ostorius, on the line of the Severn 
and Avon. Mr. Seyer says (p. 117), 
upon the authority of Richard of Ci- 
rencester, that Vespasian was the Ge- 
neral who conquered and Romanized 
the banks of the [Bristol] Avon, and 
founded the station at Sea Mills, so 
excellently illustrated by Mr. Seyer. 
But we understand the words of Taci- 
tus, concerning the forts of Ostorius, 
as implying measures commenced de 
nove, and Bis line of forts on the Se- 
vern and Avon as applying to this spot, 
and no other. e care not what 
verbal constructions may be made of 
the passage in Tacitus. The earth- 
works existing are incontestible evi- 
dences, and the geographical licen- 
tiousness of connecting the Severn 
with the Warwickshire Avon, is pre- 
eminently absurd. 

Gent. Maa. December, 1826. 
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Mr. Seyer admits (p. 119), that the 

ssage of Tacitus is applicable to no 

ritish tribes, except ie Silures (or 
natives of Herefordshire, Moninouth- 
shire, &c.) What could the Silores 
have to do with the Warwickshire 
Avon? and to what purpose would be 
the erection of fortresses against their 
incursions a bundred miles off, the in- 
terjacent country being left naked. 
The fact is, that this chain of fortresses 
exists in the present day, from Bristol 
to Bredon Hill, co. Worcester, where 
they terminate ; and these fortresses lie 
exactly upon the line fitted to oppose 
the incursions of the Silures. We 
have further to remember, that the in- 
tervention of the Forest of Dean ren- 
dered the passage into Wates along the 
Bristol side of the Severn more eligible 
than by crossing at Gloucester, and 
was besides much nearer for the inha- 
bitants of Wilts, Somerset, and the 
contiguous counties. That Aust was 
the ancient passage seems clear; and 
antiquaries aflirm,. that Portskewid op- 
posite was the first camp made by the 

omans in Wales. That Ostorius 
crossed the Severn in that direction, 
we doubt not; and by making his 
chain of forts, he secured his rear, and 
provided for retreat, before he pro- 
ceeded to hunt down Caractacus to his 
last hold (Coxwall Hill), where he 
finally defeated him.—Mr, Seyer ad- 
mits (p. 119) that Ostorius could have 
had no other object in placing these 
garrisons, than preventing the Silures 
from crossing the Severn. 

Bu: British fortresses exist, which 
could have no further relation to the 
campaigns of Ostorius, than as they 
denote occupation by him. By refer- 
ring to Mr. — map (i. 68), it will 
be seen, that there are no less than fen 
British works’ u the Avon, be- 
tween Bristol and the mouth of the 
Severn. The zra of these works it is 
impossible to ascertain ; for among the 
Britons and other Celtic nations, there 
were ready-made fortresses, applicable 
to public purposes, and deemed as ne- 
cessary appendages to districts, as shire- 
halls. Cee, speaking of a defeat of 
the Gauls (L. viii. 33), says, ‘* Bis 
magno cum detrimento repulsi Gaili, 
quid agant consulunt. Locorum pe- 
ritos adhibent. Ab his, superiorum 
caslrorum situs munilionesque cognos- 
cunt.” He also mentions a retreat of 
the Britons to a fortress of previous ex- 
istence, used in case of intestine divi- 
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sions. Butthese earthworks were not, 
in our opinion, limited to warlike pur- 
poses. The usage of them in forensic 
concerns is still retained in opening 
the Hundred Courts in such places ; 
for the Parle-hills of Scotland, the 
Tynwald in the Isle of Man, &c. did 
not owe their origin to any institution 
of Alfred. One or two of these Bri- 
tish works may be ascribed to district 
purposes, but they are too numerous 
and too close together to have apper- 
tained to partionlar tribes, unless there 
were ¢en of them within nearly the 
circuit of as many miles, a thing 
utterly improbable. That some of 
them were apparently intended to guard 
something beyond the Hotwells, by 
impeding access vid fluvii, is thus de- 
ducible. 

Near the Hotwells, are three pro- 
jecting points of land, two on the So- 
mersetshire sidé of the Avon, on Leigh 
Down, and the third on Clifton Down. 
The river runs between them. They 
are of a triangular form, where the 
sides are not naturally sloping, and 
curved triple ramparts meet the slopes ; 
that is to say, they are triangles with 
curved bases. They are opposite to 
each other. 

These earthworks resemble in form 
those of the corresponding harbour in 
Monmouthshire, Portskewid, or Sud- 
broke. Around the latter were a treble 
ditch and three ramparts, in the form 
of a bow, the form also of those at 
Leigh Down and Clifton (see Archzxo- 
logia, v. 51, and Gough’s Camden, ii. 
485). The Romans had a similar 
mode of protecting harbours, as > 
pears by the following lines of Virgi 


*¢ Classem, que lateri castrorum adjuncta 


latebat, [undis 
Aggeribus septem circum, et fluvialibus 
Invadit.” ZEN. ix. v. 69. 


Now, we do not conceive that the 
application will be overstrained, if we 
venture to say that the above lines 
characterize also the ancient port of 
Bristol, situated as it was upon a pe- 
ninsula, encompassed by two rivers, 
and guarded by camps and earthworks; 
and moreover, a spot, where especiaily 
lateret classis—But to return to the 
camp at Clifton. It commanded a 
ford, and is thus described by Mr. 
Seyer. A footway from the camp 


«* slopes down towards the river, and joins 
a very broad way, now covered with turf and 
fern, which leads from the top of the hill 
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near the turnpike, down to the river, with-a 
descent so regular, that Nature has appa- 
rently been seconded by Art. In this place, 
at low water, during spring-tides, the river 
may be easily passed on foot. Boys are 
wet scarcely above the knees. The water 
ripples over a strong bar of breadth still 
sufficient for a carriage, which appears to be 
the remains of an artificial ford, founded on 
a natural ledge of rock, and intended to 
form a communication between the camps 
on each side of the river; which ford might 
have been raised high enough to allow the 
passage of men and horses for an hour or 
two on every tide.” i. p. 61. 

The two fortresses opposite (if we 
rightly understand Mr. Seyer), are call- 
ed Bower-wails and Stokeleigh Camp. 
In the former, which is nearer Bristol, 
on a projecting point of the Cliff, is a 
small circular mound, presumed to be 
the site of a signal station. At Stoke- 
leigh Camp was another station for 
signals, and a fire kindled there would 
be visible at Blaize Castle (another 
camp), and Brandon Hill. Mr. Seyer 
then says, 

*¢ Of the three, Clifton Camp is unques- 
tionably the immediate parent of Bristol, 
the Caer-odor, because it lies on the same 
side of the river, and because from it we 
can still trace the regular process of popula- 
tion; first, down the hill, by means of Ro- 
man coins there dug up, and then by the 
old houses on the river side,-till the ex- 
pansion of the valley brought the settlers to 
the site of modern Bristol. Whereas, on 
the Somersetshire side, there is no appearance 
of any connection by land between Bristol 
and Bower-walls; nay, there is reason for 
supposing, that in the British age such 
communication was difficult, on account of 
a lake or marsh extending to the foot of 
Ashton Hill.” -P. 66. 


That these three camps were intend- 
ed to impede hostile passage of the 
river is obvious, and there might have 
been settlements upon them for perma- 
nent garrisons. But we do not con- 
ceive, that ¢herefore they were prior in 
date to Bristol. It is true, that we 
have read of such British towns on the 
tops of hills; but wetare told by Cesar, 
that the favourite situations of Celtic 
towns were Lingue, i. e. tongues of 
land, running out into the sea, and in- 
sulated by the tide at high-water; and 
by others, that the primitive Britons 
settled on the banks of rivers, on low 
ground, where there was pasturage for 
their cattle. But of this more hereafter. 

Having spoken thus far from the 
evidence of the earthworks, we have 
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next to observe, that the first authentic 
account of Bristol seems to be com- 
prised in the following passage of 
Gildas. He says that Britain was 
*< yallata dudim ostiis nobilium Tha- 
mesis ac Sabrine fluminum, veluti 
brachiis, per que eidem olim transma- 
rine delitie ratibus vehebantur” (Gale 
in XV Scriptores, p.i.) There are no 
ports to which these remarks can pos- 
sibly apply, except Bristol and Port- 
skewid, the former of which is shown 
to have had far greater eminence, by 
the number, variety, and extent of the 
fortresses around it. We do not think 
that they were made to guard nothing, 
or simply to impede the passage of the 
river by the Silures, because Gildas 
mentions éransmarine delitia, and be- 
cause, on the line of the river beyond 
Bristol, and as far as Bath, there are 
only three British posts, and two Ro- 
man, whereas between Bristol and the 
sea there are fen British forts, and 
three Roman. 

It will be seen, that the difference of 
opinion between Mr. Seyer and our- 
selves, is, that he thinks Bristol to have 
grown out of Cader Odor (only a part 
of a triple fortress), and we, that this 
City has an earlier origin. We shall 
quote a passage from Mr. Seyer’s work, 
which deus that the site of ancient 
Bristol was absolutely a Lingua, (i. e. 
peninsula), affirmed by Cesar to be a 
favourite site of Celtic towns (L. iii. c. 
12). 

«« The small peninsula on which the an- 
cient town of Bristol stands, being raised 
about twenty feet above the level of the 
plain, having a good soil, and surrounded ly 
the natural enclosure of the rivers, except 
where it touched the edge of an extensive 
forest *, must always have been a dry, se- 
cure, and healthy situation: and therefore 
from the earliest date of population in this 
neighbourhood, it could not be without some 
houses and huts for the abode of those who 
attended the flocks thereabout.” i. p. 144. 

The utility of such situations is so 
plainly depicted by Cesar, and furnishes 
such an illustration of the advantage 
rendered by the fortresses annexed to 
Bristol, that we cannot forbear giving 
the words of that author at length. 

*< Erant ejusmodi fer’ situs oppidorum, 
ut posita in extremis linguis promontoriis- 
que ; neque pedibus aditum haberent, quum 
ex alto se zstui incitavisset quod bis semper 
accidit horarum xii spatio; neque navibus, 





* The annexation of a Forest is a certain 
token of an eminent City—Rev. 
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quod rursus, minuente estu, naves in vadis 
affictarentur. Ita utrique re oppidorum 
Oppugnatio impediebatur. Ac si, quando 
magnituding operis forte superati, extruso 
mari aggere ac molibus atque his ferme 
moenibus adzequatis, suis fortunis desperare 
Coeperant ; magno numero navium appulso, 
cujus rei summam facultatem habebant, sua 
omnia deportabant, seque in proxima oppida 
recipielant ; thi se rursus tisdem opportunita- 
tibus loci defendebant.” B., Gall. L. xii. c. 3. 


From all the reasons here stated, we 
think that Bristol was a great em- 
porium of commerce, and of Celtic 
origin, because, among other causes, it 
was situated upon a peninsula; and 
that Caer-odor and the adjacent for- 
tresses were formed in the main for its 
protection, and retreat of the inhabitants 
and their valuable merchandize, in 
case of attack. We know not any 
place in the kingdom which was so 
strongly hemmed in by fortifications, 
and for this circumstance the most 
reasonable cause appears to us—the 
great value and importance of the place 
to be guarded. 

(To be continued.) 


90. An Appeal in behalf of the Views of the 
Eternal World and State, and the Doc- 
trines of Faith and Life, held by the body 
of Christians who believe that a New 
Church is signified (in the Revelation, 
chap. xxi.) ly the New Jerusalem: in- 
cluding answers to oljections, particularly 
those of the Rev. G. Beaumout, in his 
work, entitled, ** The Anti-Swedenborg,” 
addressed to the reflecting of all denomina- 
tions. By Samuel Noble, Minister of 
Hanover-street Chapel, London. 12mo, 
pp. 508. 

Mr. NOBLE, who is pleased to 
address his work ‘* to the reflecting of 
all denominations,” cannot, we think, 
object to our exercising that privilege 
which he so kindly allows; and the 
sum of our opinions is, that since the 
days of the Tchackisnn, we have not 
read a more masterly sophist ; nor ever 
known a superior advocate of non- 
SENSE.—NONSENSE, we boldly affirm, 
for what else can we call the dogma, 
that the “ Last Judgment took place 
in the year 1757!” (see pp. 214, 223) 
which is proved, says Mr. Noble, by 
the diabolical events which took place 
at the Freach Revolution (p. 259), and 
the great improvements in the scien- 
tific world, with regard to steam engines 
and gas lights (pp. 213, 214 seq.) from 
which improvements we are to infer, 
that the “ new heaven and new earth,” 
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have commenced, and that Sweden- 
borgh was the man deputed to an- 
nounce it. If this be any other than 
NONSENSE, Revelation is mockery. 

It is clearly proved by Southey, that 
the civil liberties of this country owe 
their preservation to its Established 
Church; and we prognosticate, that 
to the same institution we shall ulti- 
mately owe the preservation also of 
Christianity itself To explain our- 
selves, the Unitarians oppose the Tri- 
nity, the Divinity of Christ, the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trine of original Sin, the vicarious sa- 
crifice, the saving influence of faith, 
and future comagl unishment. The 
Swedenborgians affirm that Scripture 
is only understood by their Founder, 
because he alone had the privilege of 
intercourse with the world of spirits (p. 
364), “* wherefore his writings explain 
the nature and meaning of the second 
coming of the Lord, and of the New 
Jerusalem, which is to accompany it’ 
(p. 365). Rovertingy> they posit that 
Scripture is only an allegory, of which 
the interpretation rests with themselves ; 
that there is only one person in the 
Deity, Christ alone ; and dole out other 
monstrosities, as the French call things 
supremely fantastic, Now if we adopt 
these notions, in sober saduess, what 
remains of Christianify ? not even so 
much as Cutler Boulter’s stockings, 
which were originally silk, and so often 
darned with worsted, that uobody could 
tell what was their first material, Shall 
we go to the Catholics in search of 
Christianity? Theirs is onlya broker's 
shop of old goods, long out of fashion, 
and damaged. Shall we go to the Dis- 
senters? [tis their favourite principle Zo 
admit of no creed, and from that prin- 
ciple the adulterations deprecated pro- 
ceed. Shall we go to religious enthu- 
siasts? ‘They propagate civil and politi- 
cal evil, which History shows that it was 
never the intention of Providence to 
sanction. In short, no place is left for 
the promulgation of sound doctrine, 
but that established Church, where no 
other doctrine dare be taught, or can 
be taught; and where, if things go on 
in the manner they at present do, in 
the religious wil, they who think 
that they have souls to be saved, and 
that society ought not to be demoralized, 
must ultitnately go; and we venture to 
hope, that Providence only permits all 
this trash to be disseminated, in order 
to promote this desirable object. 


[Dec: 


We know that there are among the 
Dissenters numerous persons of the best 
conduct and intentions, and we know 
that they would be shocked if they 
thought that their favourite principles 
tended to the utter ruin of Christianity. 
That such, however, is the fact, we 
a. show from Mr. Noble’s own 
WOrkK: 


“*The fashionable school of divinity, 
even through a great part of Christendom, 
led by the late Dr. Semler, and the present 
Dr. Eichhorn, allows nothing of the proper 
nature of inspiration to the New Testament, 
and denies it to the Old Testament alto- 
a insomuch that the Consistory of 

urtemberg have gone to the length of 
forbidding the Clergy to take from ‘be Old 
Testament the subjects of their sermons.” 
P. 57. 

Speaking of the second coming of 
Christ, Mr. Noble himself says, 

** We find the Apostle [Paul] repeating 
without explanation the symbolic language, 
in which the Lord had foretold it; and with 
respect to the time of it, we_find him coun- 
tenancing a most palpable error.” P. 97. 

So much for the integrity of the 
Holy Spirit speaking through St. Paul. 

Mr. Noble then exculpates doing 
evil, that good may come. 

«¢ If the theology which the Missionaries 
teach, is not such as we can regard as pure, 
its effects upon the degraded idolator are 
highly beneficial.” P. 221. 

Lastly, we find from Swedenborg 
himecl that he composes his devils of 
those very persons who wrangle and 
dispute about matters of faith, as Mil- 
ton did before him. We shall be told, 
that it is an infringement of religious 
liberty, not to allow such a privilege. 
Now this religious liberty turns ex- 
actly upon the same pivot of argument 
as the liberty of the press, and both are 
political and civil privileges of tolera- 
tion. Merit and demerit are out of 
the question. A man may vend a 
medicine, which cures thousands, or 
one which murders thousands. All 
that the law can do, if it can do any 
thing, is to punish the man. It can- 
not prevent the injury but by exposure. 

Swedenborg states, in his account of 
the Last Judgment, that when the in- 
teriors of those who were inwardly 
wicked, were laid open by the nearer 

resence of the Divine Judge, they no 
onger appeared as moral Christians, 
but like Demons; they raised riots, and 
wrangled with each other, about God, 
the Lord, the Word, Faith, and the 
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Church; and, as their concupiscences 
of evil were at the same time loosed 
from restraint, they rejected all belief 
in such matters with contempt and 
mockery, and rushed into enormities 
of all kinds. As the opening of their 
interiors advanced, so the order esta- 
blished in societies was changed and in- 
verted. They who displayed most 
power in their reasonings against the 
sanctities of the Church, rushed into 
the centre and seized the government : 
and the rest, whose power by reason- 
ings was less, gave place to those in 
the centre, and acknowledged them as 
a sort of guardian angels. Thus things 
began to assume the form of hell.” 
Now if this had been delivered as a 
rophecy of what took place at the 
french Sal al could it have de- 
scribed it more faithfully? P. 250. 
» Here we would again ask the con- 
scientious Dissenters, whether there 
may not be situations resulting from 
religious liberty (as it is called), in 
which Christianity is not most seriously 
injured? The political privilege of to- 
leration is no answer to this question. 
The only one is, how they avoid, in 
the exercise of that privilege, sending 
souls to condemnation, or being in- 
strumental to so doing? 

But our readers wil ask, reasonably 
ask, why we bestow so much discus- 
sion upon such NONSENSE as Swe- 
denborg has called Religion. We re- 
ply, that Ignatius Loyola never had a 
superior disciple to Mr. Noble. He is 
a man of unquestionable talent; and 
without a proper —- no man 
willsee upon what a flimsy foundation 
he builds his house of cards. 

Swedenborg says, “I have been 
called to a holy an by the Lord him- 
self, who most graciously manifested 
himself in person, to me, his servant, in 
the year 1743, when he opened my 
sight to the view of the spiritual world*, 
and granted me the privilege of convers- 
ing with spirits and angels, which I 
enjoy lo this day,” (p. 203). So said 
Joanna Southcot. 

Upon this declaration, Mr. Noble, 
like Prince Hohenlohe, and a weeny 
Jesuit, has built up a regular legend, 
containing sundry prophecies (miracles 
as well might have been added) issued 
by the said Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which really might have been effected 


™~ 
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* Inhalation of certain gas would pro- 
duce far more picturesque visions. 
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without any supernataral agency what- 
ever. But we shall «rh thee it is 
utterly impossible for Swedenborg to 
have realized such pretensions, Fst, 
scripturally ; secondly, philosophically. 
First, scripturally. St. John avows 
that he does not know what we shall 
be; and St. Paul confesses Ais inabi- 
lity to describe the things which he 
saw, when carried up into the third 
heaven. The reason secondly is ob- 
vious ; no man can understand the es- 
sential nature of superior animated ex- 
istence. 

** Est enim id inferioris cujusque pro- 
prium, ut qu sit superiora atque excellen- 
tiora sunt, capere non possit. Ni bestiz 
quidem quid homo sit capiunt, multdque 
minus sciunt, qu& ratione homines respub- 
licas instituant, ac regant, astrorum cursus 
metiantur, mare navigent.” Grotius de Ve- 
ritate, &c. L. i. c. 2. 

In short, whoever consults Dr. Hib- 
bert’s excellent work upon Apparitions, 
may entertain a sesenabie doubt, 
whether cataplasms to the feet, and 
gentle purgatives, would not have put 
an end to Swedenborg’s religion in 
limine; for such visions as his are in 
reality no more than frequent conse- 
quences of delirium, tremour, and other 
morbific states of the body. So far 
from their being proofs of Divine in- 
terference, Dr. Hibbert shows, that in 
order to convert Colonel Gardiner ¢o 
Christianity, one vision was used ; and 
another by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
to sanction his work upon Deism, in 
direct opposition to Christianity. (P. 
190—197). 

Many of our readers are well ac- 

uainted with the Confessions of the 
Spleen cotet, and from thence may be 
satisfied how easy it is to have splendid 
dreams. But, in truth, there is no- 
thing in Swedenborg’s ideas which is 
novel, or in Mr. Noble's Theology 
which has not been triumphantly con- 
futed. But we have limited ourselves 
to two points, one, that it is as much a 
physical impossibility for a man to de- 
scribe a owe state of being, as for 
a dog to lecture upon anatomy at a 

ublic hospital ; and the other, that it 
is monstrously alsurd to affirm, that 
the magnificent phenomena of the 
Day of Judgment ensued in the year 
1757! 

We have done justice to the talent 
evinced by Mr. Noble, but we will not 
compromise our principles upon such 


solemn subjects as Religion and Morals. 
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We have long warned our readers of 
the danger in which the common sense 
and reason of the nation are placed by 
the extraordinary tenets of modern re- 
ligionists. As Johnson would say, 
pigs that grunt attract more attention 
than pigs that do not grunt, because it 
is the natural consequence of noise to 
attract attention; but we do not esti- 
mate the value of the animal by its vo- 
ciferation. : 

We know that Reason is the gift of 
God as well as Revelation, and though 
a noise be made about Swedenborg, 
that attention may be attracted, it must 
ever be sound without sense. 


—@> - 


91. An Analytical and Historical View of 
the Catholic Religion, with reference to 
Political Institutions. 8vo. pp. 248. 


POPERY is so irrational, supersti- 
tious, and childish, that we think it 
ought to have died a natural death long 
ago, together with the other mumme- 
ries of the Middle Ages ; and to recom- 
mend it now for (Political) Matri- 
mony with Protestantism, is just as 
reasonable as to say, that foolish old 
women in their dotage are as desir- 
able for wives, as sensible healthy young 
ones. But setting apart the absurdity 
of the Pope’s family, requiring a wed- 
ding ring for their Church, instead of 
a coffin, we have to observe that, the 
constitution of England acknowledg- 
ing only one Head of the Church, it is 
physically impossible, in our judg- 
ment, to render it a Constitulio Biceps 
to the satisfaction of Protestants. In- 
deed the very agitation of the question 
is an absurdity ; for it demands, zn se, 
connivance of the King of Great Bri- 
tain, to his 6wn subjects professing al- 
legiance to a foreigner a usurper.. 

However, the question is so tho- 
roughly understood, that we can only 
say, that the work before us is a masterly 
exposure of the frauds of Papacy. We 
affirm, that it ever has been, and is, a 
system of fraud, concerted and prac- 
tised for the personal advantage of the 
Bishops of Rome and their dependants. 
We concede to the British Catholics 
— acknowledgment of their respec- 
tability and even high pretensions; as 
concerns family and wealth, but if 
they are obstinate for the Pope, as the 
arbiter of their faith, and we are obsti- 
nate for the Bible only as the standard 
of ours, we think that we better con- 
sult the glory of God, and the good of 





man, by insisting upon the ascendancy 
of the latter. 

The work before us contains a sum- 
mary of all the mischiefs, malversation, 
cruelty, tyranny, and even detestable 
abominations of persons, who have fill- 
ed the Papal See. A Pope of the pre- 
sent day (like many Catholics) may be 
an amiable man, and gs Bishop of 
Rome, unexceptionable ; but his poli- 
tical character, as Pope, implies usur- 
pation of government in foreign states, 
and so long as he continues to main- 
tain such preposterous pretensions, he 
must and ought to be deemed politi- 
cally an enemy. It is no disrespect to 
our author that we do not extract from 
him upon his direct subject. He quotes 
Vattel, Montesquieu, &c. and supports 
powerful argument by elaborate re- 
search ; but our limits compel us, on 


hacknied subjects, to consult the gra- ' 


tification of our readers, by giving no- 
velties. 

In the first place, there are two laws 
of Moses, which few people under- 
stand, viz. circumcision and the prohi- 
bition of swine’s flesh. Concerning 
the first, our author says nothing ; but 
if the reader will consult Elliotson’s 
edition of Blumenbach’'s Physiology, 
he will there find, that in hot cli- 
mates it often becomes a physical ne- 
cessity, and is occasionally adopted as 
such, voluntarily, by Christians. With 
respect to the latter, our author quotes 
Montesquieu, whom we shall trans- 
late, for the edification of pork-eaters, 
though, as being one of the number, 
we hope that it only refers to the na- 
tives of the tropic zones. 


** Sanctorius has observed that the meat 
of the pig transpires little, and that even 
this food hinders much the transpiration of 
other aliments. He has found that the di- 
minution amounts to a third. We know be- 
sides, that the defect of perspiration forms, 
or exasperates (aigrit) the maladies of the 
skin: pork then ought to be forbidden in 
the climates where the people are subject to 
these maladies, as those of Palestine, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, and Lybia.” Montesg. Espr. 
des Loix, L. xxiv. c. 25. 


This remark accounts for the pro- 
hibition in which the illustrious states- 
man Moses enjoined the Jews not to 
eat pork, the unwholesomeness of which 
was very well known to him; and, in 
order to render that prohibition still 
more binding, he strengthened it with 
the authority of religion. P. 246. 
The following is the disgusting cha- 
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racter of the Monks and Friars of Spain 
and Portugal : 

«‘ During my stay in Spain and Portugal, 
from the year 1812 to 1814, I have often 
been an ocular witness of the depravity of 
friars, whom I have seen, late at night, re- 
velling in public-houses amidst courtesans 
and other infa haracters; and in the 
conversation of drunkenness have heard them 
indulge in the most blasphemous expres- 
sions. One evening, on returning from the 
opera at Lisbon, 1 went into a well-known 
public house, where I met the guardian of 
the capuchins, brandishing a tremendous 
stiletto, and compelling every body present 
to drink to the health of his mistress, whose 
accomplishments he extolled in the most 
revolting language. It is a common prac- 
tice, both in Lisbon and Oporto, that, while 
a reverend friar is paying his addresses to a 
married woman in her own bed-room, the 
husband, who perceives his sandals left at 
the door, does not attempt to intrude upon 
the hermit’s happiness, but respects those 
mute sentinels, as the messengers of their 
master’s commands ? One evening in Cadiz, 
having, according to appointment, called ona 
lady, I soon perceived, by her embarrass- 
ment, that she was labouring under some 
fees, which she wanted to conceal from me; 
when, having eagerly pressed her to deci- 
pher the mystery, I on a sudden saw issu- 
ing from a remote corner of the room a 
stout half-dressed friar, who in a thunder- 
ing voice, commanded me to leave the house. 
I did not lose my self-possession, but hav- 
ing cocked my pistol, soon tamed the reve- 
rend into submissi We b imme- 
diately good friends, and, during my stay 
in Cadiz, he was the most zealous and ac- 
tive promoter of my pleasures.” 


In Naples, and in Rome herself, the 
best and most efficient interposers in 
love-intrigues are friars, who, under 
the pretext of presenting fruits and 
flowers to gentlemen travellers, con- 
trive to introduce themselves at the 
several hotels, and thus commence with 
them an immoral but profitable inter- 
course. P. 214. 

Sir James Laurence has well exposed 
the emptiness of foreign titles of ho- 
nour. Our author says, 

“In Portugal, I have seen be de- 
corated with the order of Christ. In Rome 
the order of the Sporne is sold for 2/. 10s.” 

88. 











Yet in England, snch wretches steal 
into society, as gentlemen; but enough 
of the influence of a religion, which is 
not founded upon morality, and of 
Jew governments, which vend their 
honours, like pedlars, and reduce them 
only to the worth of brass trinkets. 
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92. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lindley Murray, in a Series of Letters. 
Written by Himself. With a Preface, and 
a Continuation of the Memoirs, by Eliza- 
beth Frank. Longman and Co. 

IN a recent number of our Journal 
we gave a short account of Lindley 
Murray; and the present publication 
bears an indirect, but most satisfactory 
testimony to the general accuracy of 
that Biographical Sketch. On the pre- 
sent occasion, it is our intention to 
give a brief account of the life and la- 
bours of that excellent man, as exhi- 
bited in his own Letters, and in the 
continuation of his memoirs by the 
accomplished Editor. But we would 
previously observe, that if it shall be 
objected, that the Autobiographical 
= is inconsistent with that humi- 
ity, and that indifference to worldly 
applause, which it is contended were 
such prominent features in the cha- 
racter of Lindley Murray, we would 
answer, that he yielded a slow con- 
sent to the solicitations of friend- 
ship; that he was overborne by the 
arguments of those who were anxious 
to pees his memory from idle tales 
and groundless conjectures; and that 
a more authenticated statement of 
facts was no less an act of justice to 
his own character, than to the laud- 
able curiosity of the public respectin 
one who has been long acknowledge 
among its benefactors. His account 
of himself, therefore, has this most 
characteristic passage : 

«It is always a delicate point to speak 
or to write properly concerning one’s self, 
but as I have been persuaded to undertake 
a work involving this difficulty, I must ac- 
commodate myself to it as well as I am 
able. Being at once the subject and the 
narrator, it will not be possible to prevent 
a very — recurrence of the obnoxious 
pronoun. I will, however, study so to conduct 
this biographical sketch as to avoid every 
species of undue self-prominence, as well 
as to repress whatever may be considered as 
false delicacy. If I should sometimes err 
in prosecuting these intentions, I have no 
doubt the veil of indulgence and friendship 
will be thrown over my imperfections,” 

Lindley Murray was born at Swe- 
tara, near Lancaster, in the province 
of Pensylvania, in the year 1745. His 
father was a respectable merchant, and 
belonged to the Society of Friends; we 
need scarcely add that his education 
was religious. My parents, says he, 
** gave us salutary admonition, and 


trained us up to attend the public wor- 
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ship of God.” Imhis seventh year he 
was sent to an academy at Philadel- 
phia, and exhibited an early predispo- 
sition for grammatical exercises. In 
the following year his father settled at 
New York, when young Murray was 
placed at a good school ; his recollec- 
tions of these juvenile days are ex- 
tremely vivid, and are narrated with 
much simplicity. At an early age he 
was placed in his father’s counting- 
house, but he neither relished the em- 
ployment, nor was patient of confine- 
ment; a further experiment at Phi- 
ladelphia was equally unsuccessful, 
and the acquisition of Literature seemed 
to be the ruling principle of his mind. 
At this moment the current of his for- 
tunes had nearly sustained a reverse, 
which might have been attended with 
the most serious consequences. He 
disobeys the “letter” of a parental in- 
junction not to leave the house on an 
evening without permission, and re- 
ceives a severe chastisement. He re- 
bels against such rigorous authority, 
and quits his father’s house. He set- 
tles himself as a boarder at a seminary 
kept by a man of distinguished talents 
and learning, and commences his stu- 
dies. But his continuance here was 
but of short duration, and was inter- 
rupted by an apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, which brought him again 
to the paternal roof. “He prosecuted 
his studies with unremitting ardour, 
and though his acquirements seem 
neither at this period to have been 
solid nor extensive, yet they contri- 
buted to the improvement of his taste, 
and to the increase of his desire for 
learning. At this period too he be- 
comes a member of a debating so- 
ciety; the evils and the benefits of 
which are stated with great impartiality. 
To his attendance there he attributed 
a portion of correctness and fluency 
of expression; it is, we think, as 
probable that his desire for a profes- 
sion connected with Literary pursuits 
was there engendered. The study of 
the law now particularly attracted his 
attention; and this profession, after 
many conscientious scruples on the 
part of his father, he embraced, and 
after four years study he was called to 
the Bar. 

Before he entered into business, and 
in the 20th year of his age, he mar- 
ried a young woman, whom he de- 
scribes ‘‘ of personal attractions, good 
sense, 2 most amiable disposition, and 
of a worthy and respectable family.” 
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Happy in his marriage, his business 
_—e and his desires moderate, 

is course was one of industry and 
usefulness. He accompanied ‘his fa- 
ther on a voyage to England on com- 
mercial matters of importance, and 
acquired that relish probably for the 
country which was afterwards to be 
that of his adoption and his. choice. 
But when the troubles in America com- 
menced, he retired from the political 
storm, and in a state of inertion, both 
legal and. literary, which he greatly 
laments, he spent his time in idle or 
useless pursuits. But such a mind 
could not long remain: inactive. The 
British power was maintained at New 
York, and the practice of the law was 
suspended. He engaged in commer- 
cial speculations, and about the pe- 
riod of the establishment of American 
Independence he was in a condition 
to retire from business. His retreat 
was in the neighbourhood of New 
York, and appears from the descrip- 
tion to have Shen a paradisaical: spot. 
But he was not permitted to enjoy it. 
A severe fit of illness was. succeeded 
by general debility and relaxation of 
the muscles, and after various changes 
of situation without effect, he deter- 
mined to try a more favourable cli- 
mate, and to make a short residence 
in England. The separation from his 
friends is thus touchingly related. 

*< Soon after our determination was made, 
we prepared for the voyage. The trying 
scene now commenced, of taking leave of 
our relations and friends. Many of them 
accompanied us to the ship, in the cabin 
of which we had a most solemn parting ; 
an eminent minister was present at this 
time, for whom we had a particular regard, 
and who prayed fervently on the occasion. 
It was a deeply affecting time, and I trust 
produced salutary impressions on all our 
minds. Our feelings at the moment of se- 
paration may be more easily conceived than 
described. But, satisfied with the propriety 


of the undertaking, and consoled by the 
hope of success, our minds ee be- 
came tranquil and resigned. ith many, 


if not with all of those beloved connexions, 
we parted, never to see them again in this 
life, for many of them have since been trans- 
lated to the world of spirits. But we hum- 
bly trust that the separation will not be per- 

tual; that through redeeming mercy and 
ove we shall again be united to virtuous 
connexions, and happily join with them 
and the blessed of all generations, in glori- 
fying our Heavenly Father, and joyfully 


serving him for ever with enlarged minds 
and purified affections.” 
Itwasintheyear 1784, and in the for- 
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tieth year of bis age, that Lindley Mar- 
ray landed in Eng}aud, from the shores 
whieh it was the will of Heaven 
that he should not depart. Within a 
mite of the city of York, in the village 
.of Holdgate, he found a residence suit- 
ed in every respect to his wishes and 
his a It was here that his Lite- 
sary labours commenced ; it was here 
they closed ; and it was here that a life 
of piety, of benevolence, and of exten- 
sive usefulness, was spent during the 
last forty-two years of its enjoyment; 
for enjoged it was amidst all the bodily 
afflicuen with whieh it pleased Provi- 
dence to visit him. Fis faith and pa- 
tience, his benevolent cheerfulness, ne- 
ver failed, and he died at the advanced 
of e -one, im the full possession 
of kis feewliens aad he et gro to 
depart. In the figurative language of 
Scripture, he lived im that state of pre- 
ation signified by ‘‘ loins girded and 
lamp barning.”” His life was vir- 
tuous, and his death was happy. 

Of the Literary labours of Lindley 
Murray it is now superfluous to speak ; 
they have reecived the stamp of long 
and almest unqualified approbation, 
and to his immortal honour be it re- 
corded, that, whilst he was simplifying 
the rules of Grammar, he was guard- 
ing the lessons of youth from the en- 
tranee of any thing by which its in- 
nocence could be corrupted. The ex- 
amples adduced for teaching a correct 
style are uniformly calculated to con- 
vey the most pure and virtuous senti- 
ments. Blessed as he was with com- 
petence, he had no other temptation 
to write than for the improvement of 
the rising generation; and the profit 
which he derived from bis various pub- 
lications was uniformly devoted to be- 
nevolent, purposes, and afforded him a 
considerable fund for charity. 

Of the. volume before us, we cannot 
speak too highly, ner can we recom- 
mend it too warmly. 

Ie exhibits in that part of it of 
which he was the auther, an honest 
and a candid statement of facts, sea- 
aos with those refleetions by which 

is subsequent high religious attain- 
ments enabled Ta to view his life 
aad conduct, and carries. with it an 
irvesistible evidence of the pious sin- 
cerity by which it was dictated. 

The duty of the Editor has been 
most ably sustained, and forms a beau- 
tifal sequel, written by a kindred spi- 

Gant. Mas. December, 1826. 
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rit. Weean have no doubt that, un- 
der the blessing of God, the volame will 
subserve the great interests of religion 
and virtue, and by the influence of a 
erful example, inculcate the most 
important lessons. The following ex- 
tract may both gratify a laudable cu- 
riosity respecting this extraordinary 
man, and afford a specimen of the 
style of his friend and biographer : 


‘* His external manners were truly pleas- 
ing. He was affube and courteous in his 
address ; mild, yet dignified in his demea- 
nour. His unaffected civility and kindness 
readily won the way to the heart. Though 
a valetudinarian during the greater part of 
his life, his personal habits were those of 
uncommon delicacy and decorum. His a 
pearance was noble and prepossessing. He 
was tall, and well-proportioned. His fore- 
head was open, expansive, and rather ele- 
vated. His features were regular. The pro- 
file of his face, if not handsome, was strik- 
ingly noble and pleasing. The general ex- 
pression of his countenance indicated at 
once the elevation of his mind and the 
sweetness of his disposition. When he re- 
ceived and welcomed any stranger or visi- 
tor for whom he felt particular respect or 
regard, his countenance beamed with in- 
creased dignity and sweetness. His eyes 
sparkled with benevolent animation, and a 
smile played on his lips. His whole ap- 
pearance and manner bespoke itstantaneously 
and powerfully superior intelligence, sweetly 
tempered by superior goodnessand benignity. 
The effect produced on the mind of the be- 
holder, though often felt, can scarcely be 
described ; it was a mingled sensation of ad- 
miration, love, and reverence. Some have 
said, after their first introduction to him, that 
his aspect and demeanour, together with the 
purity and sanctity of his character, recalled 
to their minds the idea of the Apostles and 
other holy men, who in the early ages of 
Christianity were with a large measure of 
grace redeemed from the worid, and dedicat- 
ed to the service of God and religion. 


The various publications of Mr. 
Murray, as they issued from the press, 
have as frequently commanded our ap- 
probation. The first was: ‘*‘The Power 
of Religion on the Mind ;” the second, 
“* His English Grammar,” which was 
soon followed by an Appendix. His 
next were, “His English Exercises and 
Key ;” then followed “ An Abridg- 
ment of his Grammar,” to which suc- 
ceeded three volumes of the “ English 
Reader,” the ‘‘ English Spelling Book,” 
and a “Selection from Horne’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms.” His two 
French: publications were, “‘ Introduc- 
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tion au Lecteur Francois,”’ and ‘* Lec- 
teur Francois ;” for the whole of which 
he received per copy-right something 
more than twothousand pounds—prices 
which, as his Biographer observes, 
though inadequate to the subsequent 
success of his works, were certainly 
very liberal at the time they were 
iven. Mr. Murray ofien expressed 
fis entire satisfaction on the subject. 
We cannot take leave of this vo- 
lume in more a terms than 
those employed by Mrs. Frank at the 
conclusion of her interesting labour : 
**I do not wish to exalt the value of these 
publications above their proper level, nor to 
appreciate the author’s literary talents more 
highly than they deserve. In the import- 
ant business of education, I believe that no 
person will deny that he has been eminently 
useful, and that his works have produced 
much practical good to society; and this 
character certainly entitles them to a re- 
spectable rank in the republic of letters. It 
will secure to the author the title of the 
friend of youth; and the reputation of hav- 
ing successfully employed his time and ta- 
lents in promoting the best interests of the 
rising generation—a reputation which is 
more valuable, and dearer far to the mind of 
a pious man than the highest acquisition of 
mere literary fame.” 


The praise which Dr. Johnson be- 
stows on Watts may with almost equal 
a ae be applied to our author: 
** Whatever he took in hand was by 
incessant solicitude for souls converted 
to theology. As piety predominated in 
his mind, it is diffused over his works. 
Under his direction, it may be truly 
said, that ——— is subservient to 
evangelical instruction. It is difficult 
to read a page without learning, or at 
least wishing to be better.” 


-- 


93. Muves’s Deverett Barrow. 
(Continued from page 423.) 


BEFORE we enter upon this point, 
the DeverELt Barrow, we shall en- 
deavour, according to the best evidence 
known to us, to explain certain prin- 
ciples, upon which Barrows were con- 
structed, by analogical extracts from 
Giraldus de Sepulchris, published in 
Boissard, vol. iv. or part vi. pp. 1—45. 

As to the Antiquity of the Barrow 
form of Burial, it occurs at Port Jack- 
son, i.e. the long barrow, and the only 
explanation which can be given is the 
hypothetical one, that the tumulus was 

aised for preservation and remem- 
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brance of the remains. But there were 
religious motives also. ; 

We all know that at the present day 
the solemnity is retained of shedding 
earth upon the coffin. It is the very 
ancient custom injiciendi g/ebam, with- 
out which the interment was deemed 
incomplete, and upon which princi- 
ple the moles egeste terra, became 
a part of ancient interment, i.e. it was 
a mode of consecrating the spot to re- 
ligious purposes. ‘* Nam priusqudm 
gleba injiceretur, locus ubi corpus cre- 
matum esset nihil religionis habebat.” 
But the whole passage, as the book is 
not in every body's hands, had better 
be given at large: ‘* Sepultos quoquo 
modo conditos; Humatos vero humo 
injecta contractos dici accipimus, quem 
morem jus pontificale confirmabat. 
Nam priusquam gleba injiceretur, lo- 
cus ubi corpus crematum esset nihil 
religionis habebat : injecta vero ubi tu- 
mulo gleba fuisset et humatum et gle- 
ba vocabatur: at tum demum mulla 
religiosa jura complectelatur. Hanc 
rem et Virgilium in V1. attigisse sunt 
qui affirmant, cam ait de Palinuro: 
* Aut tu mihi terram injice. Item 
Horatium in eo: ‘Quanquam festinas, 
non est mora longa, licebit injecto ter 
pulvere curras’.” P.12. 

Ossian affirms that the songs of the 
Bards accompanied the interment. 
*« The Song of Bards, which rose over 
the dead,” is mentioned in Ossian’s 
death of Cuthullin, and it seems that 
where a person's character was dis- 
liked, no song was raised over the 
chief, and this was deemed the great- 
est misfortune, as his soul could not 
otherwise be admitted to the airy hall 
of his fathers. Ossian, ii. 175. 195. 250. 
Ed. 16mo. On the common of Pe- 
nalt, near Monmouth, is a large oak 
tree, and at its foot a stone seat. When 
a corpse is brought by, on its way to the 
place of interment, it is deposited on 
this stone, and the company ~~ a 
= over the body. (Foshroke’s Wye 

our, 157. Ed. 3.) Lilius Giraldus 

ives the following explanation of this 
Song: ‘* Fuit enim opinio, ut scribit 
Macrobius, mortuosad sepulturam cum 
cantu prosequi, quoniam anime = 
post aaa vincula ad originem dul- 
cedinis Music, id est, ad coelum i 
sum redire, creditum est antiquis.” b, 


16. 

Lilius Giraldus says also, ‘ Illud ob- 
servatum he ut majoris statis 
homines ad tubam efferrentur, quad 
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et ad hane diem cives Romani custo- 
diunt, minoris vero natu ad tibias.” 

We are further told by Ossian, that 
the Bards attended in battles to sing 
the praises of the deceased (ii. 17.) and 
that when they came to the graves of 
eminent persons they sang over them. 
(Id. ii. 132.) 

This answered to the Funeral Ora- 
tion thus mentioned by Lilius Giral- 
dus: ‘*Mox ubi ustulatum corpus 
fuisset, bustum dicebatur, cineresque 
et ossa cado colligebantur, amicis’ et 
cognatis circumstantibus, tum defunc- 
tus funebri laudatione a propinquo 
laudabatur, quod cim ex aliis serip- 
toribus, tum ex Suetonio precipue et 
Cornelio Tacito didicimus.” Pp. 16, 17. 

Annual Sports upon Barrows are 
still retained by the peasantry in va- 
rious countries, though fast dying 
away. (Enc. of Antigq. ii. 490.) This 
is alluded to by Virgil in the following 
line: 

‘* Et tuba commissos medio canit aggere 

ludos.”” 

When rich trinkets, arms, rings, 
&c. are found in barrows, it is to be 
presumed that they were the sepul- 
chres of persons of high rank: ‘ So- 
lebant cum primis Reges et Principes 
Urbium antiquiths, quod et nostris 
temporibus fieri vidimus, Pontificibus 
Maximis tumulari, condique cum gem- 
mis aliisque opibus. Certé ego in ur- 
bis direptione cam alia sepulchra ple- 
raque effodi vidi, tum Julii Secundi 
sepulchrum, ex quo inter cetera Cx- 
sariani milites annulum sustulerunt, 
in cujus pald saphyrus erat inclusus 
ingentis pretii, quem Augustinus Tri- 
vultius Gard. multis aureis redemit, 
Vidimus preterea et arma et ocreas ve- 
tustis in monumentis repertas.” P. 19. 

The zra of cremation among the 
Romans is decided ; but it obtained in 
India and Asia from the very earliest 
periods, and it preceded interment 
among the Greeks. Herodotus speaks 
of cremation and barrow-burial as 
united among the Thracians: defuncti 
corpus crematum terre mandant, con- 
gesto desuper tumulo. Lil. Girald. 
p- 39. Phryges igni cremare ut Greci, 
consuevére, mox sepelire. Id. 37. Of 
cremation among the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, Cesar and Tacitus need not be 
quoted. 

We shall now proceed to the De- 
verel B:zrow in particular. 

It is situated, among other barrows, 
on a sloping piece of down, and from 
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the uneven and broken summit ap- 
ars to have been previously explored. 
he base is 54 feet in diameter; the 
height about 1¢ feet. An earthwork 
was raised around it. P. 17. 

This earthwork was intended for a 
ceremouy, which accompanied all Dru- 
idical rites, viz. the Deisol (or Dessil, 
as it has been more recently called), 
a perambulation round the stone-cir- 
cles, barrows, &c. three times, a cus- 
tom mentioned by Pliny, transferred 
to Churches in after times, and still 
retained in the North of Great Bri- 
tain. (See the Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, and Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties.) 


Mr. Miles then proceeds, as follows: 


** Having at various times found skele- 
tons lying East and West, I opened a tu- 
mulus, commencing near the extreme edge, 
and forming a section about six feet wide, 
making a passage to the centre, where the 
primitive deposit is mostly to be found, and 
instances have occurred, where I have dis- 
covered urns in the section near the edge, 
not upon natural soil, but near the surface, 
which indicating them to have been of a 
subsequent date to the original depusit may 
prove the respect paid to soil which covers 
the human remains. On opening this ex- 
traordinary barrow on the northern side, 
every spadeful of earth presented a mixture 
of pottery, charcoal, and flints, indicating 
the action of fire. The quantity of this 
confused mixture diminished, and a bed of 
flints presented themselves very closely ar- 
ranged, so that no dirt or earth could get 
between them. They extended no depth to- 
wards the centre, and still less towards the 
East, the chief part appearing in the west- 
ern part of the tumulus, and it was in that 
direction the search was continued. After 
proceeding about four feet westward, three 
urns p ted th Ives, which had been 
placed with their mouths upward, and care- 
fully protected by the surrounding flints.”” 
P. 19 





We shall here pause to show the 
reason why all this rubbish and flints 
were accumulated, viz. because it was 
an ancient fashion to take this precau- 
tion against violation of the remains 
by wild beasts or animals. This ap- 

ars from the following passage in 
Dilins Giraldus: **Sed enim cam id 
maximé curandum esset, quod et Plato 
scribit, hominem ita habendum, ut 
neque mortuus neque vivus hominum 
coetui et societati esse] tincommodo, 
coepertunt ergo in agris primim loca 
in quibus fierent sepulture excogitare, 
inibique ad sepulture indicium lapi- 
dem seu tegulam, nonnunquam et 
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cespitem, tumulumque aggerere, ali- 
quande cippum et fesfas glebasque ag- 
gerere, interdum arborem serere, quod 
et Divo Platoni in legibus placuit, 
et nunc aliquando Tureis, ne vi deliret 
Sera, animaliave bruta sepultorum os- 
sa effoderent.”” P. 10. 

The great curiosity of this extraor- 
dinary Risieate is, that it contained, 
under the mound, a horseshoe-formed 
semicircle of large stones, each protect- 
ing an urn; from which it appears, 
that it was either a family barrow, or 
one thrown up over the remains of 
emineut persons who had been killed 
in battle at the same time. The lat- 
ter is less probable, from there being 
no remains of arms; but it is not a 
decisive argument, because Ossian ob- 
serves, that arms were preserved and 
treasured in the halls of the chief- 
tains, as they were in after ages. Be- 
sides, it does not appear that when the 
body was consumed by cremation, 
arms accompanied the urns: on the 
contrary they are chiefly found near 
skeletons, 

This ring of stones is easily expli- 
cable. Grose has published a circle 
of kistwaens found uuderneath a bar- 
row at Jersey, mistaken by him fora 
Druidical circle, and now in the late 
General Conway's Park near Henley 
(Grose, viii. 163). This barrow was 
therefore constructed for the use of 
several families, or several persons of 
the same family successively. The 
kistvaens were proper receptacles for 
skeletons. Under urn-burial, stones 
were placed to guard the urns from 
being crushed by the superincumbent 
heap; which heap, according to ana- 
logieal evidence, was piled by servants 
and dependants of the deceased. He- 
rodotus, as quoted by Montfaucon 
(Suppl. vol. v. B. vii. 1. 2. p. 565. Ed. 
Humphreys) says of the Barrow of Aly- 
attes, “The basis is made of large 
stones, the rest is only a vast mount 
ofearth. It was raised by the meaner 
sortof people and maid-servants. There 
remained in my time five large stones 
upon the top of the Mount, whereon 
was marked what every one had done; 
and it appeared from thence that the 
maid servants had worked more than 
any others.” 

ir appears that under some of the 
stones there were no urns, only the 
teeth of graminivorous animals, 





(sheep or deer,) in the soil at the base ; 


Deverell Barrow. [Dee. 
bat it is better to give Mr. Miles’s own 


account : 

«<1 found seventeen urns in cists, under 
large stones ; four urns in the natural soil, 
enclosed in a rude kind of arch, composed 
of flints, making twenty-one burials in urns. 
In the interior of the semicircle I found five 
cists, which, having been cut in the chatk, 
contained burot human bones, without any 
urn or protecting stone; and in four in- 
stances were discovered the bones collected 
in a heap with charcoal, and laid on the 
floor of the barrow, without even a stone 
to protect them, making a total of thirty 
interments.” P. 23. 


Our opinion is, that the urns apper- 
tained to persons of superior rank in 
life, and the unprotected ashes to in- 
feriors. As to the animal bones, Os- 
sian makes the horn of the deer in 
barrows, symbolic of an experienced 
hunter. But Cesar tells us, that the 
Gauls burnt animals on the piles of 
the deceased. Montfaucon mentions 
a Gaulish tomb, found at St. Lomes 
de Blois, in which were half-burnt 
bones of animals, and among others 
the leg of a horse, and also a dog’s 
tooth. Suppl. ubi supr. p. 563. 

The author last quoted (Montfau- 
con) says, in respect to the barrows of 
the Northern Nations, the Cimbri, 
Danes, &c. that large barrows were 
made for princes, or persons of the 
first rank, or for a great many families 
of distinction, which we find out by 
the great number of urns and bones 
dug up there. Sometimes these heaps 
are but small, as being made for per- 
sons of a middling condition. Id. 565. 
That the size of the barrow was con- 
nected with the rank or heroism of 
the party is proved by a passage from 
Vopiscus in the Encyclopedia of An- 
tiquities. 

‘he following is Mr. Miles’s ac- 
count of the Urns: 

“The general texture of the urns was a 
coarse kind of clay, with a mixture of small 
white particles, apparently pounded silver. 
They appear to have been chiefly baked in 
the funeral pile, since in many instances 
they are scorched, but never to any depth. 
The various, yet simple ornaments shew no 
great advancement in the sciences, consisting 
chiefly of parallel lines ; with the occasional 
addition of the chevron, or zig-zag, which 
is a favourite ornament of the Britons, and 
is much more frequently to be found on 
their urns aud cups than any other. A 
pointed instrument ap to have been 
used, and by the irregularity with which 
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the lines are in some instances drawn round 
the urns, it is evident, that they were not 
turned in a lathe at the time of ds orna- 
ments being made.” P, 25. 


One of these urns (PI. i. No. 23), 
is heart-shaped: others are cylindrical, 
barrel -formed, bulb-shaped, pitcher- 
bodied, or truncated cones. 


*¢From the holes which are in the sides 
of two urns (PI.2. n. 2. and PI. 5. n. 3.) 
of extremely coarse texture, it is to be in- 
ferred that they were deposited in that da- 
maged state, and that some ligaments, pro- 
bably the sinews of some animal, fastened 
the sides together. This very rude and 
unique specimen of ancient rivetting, or se- 
curing a broken vase, is a proof of the va- 
lue of such pottery, when their sepulchral 
honours were performed, and is a strong 
corroboration of their claim to the highest 
antiquity; while it is worthy of remark, 
that the bold, projecting band or hoop, 
round the urn, is indented with the fleshy 
part of the thumb, and the two lines of 
ornament in it there, are made with the 
human nail.” P. 26. 


This conjecture of Mr. Miles con- 
cerning the rivetiing is ingenious. A 
broken amphora upon tombs is a com- 
mon symbol of mortality, but some of 
these urns are entire, and nosuch sym- 
bol was here intended. 

One urn was not laid in a cist, but 
carefully surrounded by a quantity of 
flints, and laid in an inverted position. 
It may be possible, that the inverted 

sition denoted a person killed in 
Cattle, from the body in such a state, 
lying on the face. But we confess that 
this hypothesis is merely conjectural. 

In one small cup were found the 
bones apparently of a bird, and in ano- 
ther a rich black and unctuous mould. 
P. 25. 

The Agrigentines had tombs for 
their dogs, bi-'s, and other domestic 
animals. Th Egyptians had Ibis 
mummies; ai in Greek tombs bird- 
cages and birus in them, of terra cotta, 
have been found. (See Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities.) On the Reation 
Vases are represented small cupboards 
in the wall, the apparent habitations 
of domesticated birds, who are seen 
at the door of these petty recesses. 

These urns, here ingraved in six 
plates, are deposited in the Museum 
of the Literary Institution of Bristol. 

We shall devote our next article to 
the Kimmeridge Coal Money. 


(To be concluded in Supplement.) 


94. Almack’s, a Novel, in 8 vols. Saunders 
and Otley. 

IT is seldom that we allude to the 
whims and vagaries of that portion of 
the world termed ‘* FasH1onasce ;” 
we neither affect to be initiated in its 
mysteries, to speak its shebboleth, nor 
to comprehend its customs. Our read- 
ers may therefore feel some surprise 
that we should at once, and per saltum 
as it were, dash into its vortex—into 
the very Almack’s,—the proud field, 
where the élites are exercising a de- 
spotic power—the fashionable ‘ Siar 

hamler,” from whose decisions there 
is no appeal, to gain admission into 
which thousands are contending, by 
the rights of lineage, by the splendour 
of wealth, and by the adventitious aicls 
of a literary name, or a political repu- 
tation, and often in vain. 

Of these Exclusives, and of their 
petty quarrels, we have an accurate 
account in the work before us. Of 
the general profligacy of fashionable 
life there can be no doubt; its hollow 
friendships, its heartless confederacies, 
and its selfish associations admit of no 
dispute; but of that distinct and sepa- 
rate conclave, whose rites are cele- 
brated in an obscure street in the pur- 
lieus of St. James's, no authentic record 
has reached us, until the publication 
of the present work. To attempt an 
analysis of its contents, would, as 
Johnson would say, be impossible if 
it were attempt and would be 
foolish if it were possible. We will 
content ourselves with a specimen of 
individual portraiture, from which our 
country readers may be somewhat en- 
lightened, on the subject of London 
fashionable society. Bat first for the 
system itself, on the authority of a 
Lady Tresilian : 

*¢This institution has now existed ten 
ears ; and six self-elected female sovereigns 
sn during that time held the keys of the 
great world, as St. Peter was supposed to 
do those of the kingdom of Heaven. The 
ladies decide, in a weekly committee, upon 
the distribution of the tickets for admission ; 
the whole is a matter of favour, interest, or 
calculation; for neither rank, distinction, 
nor merit of any kind will serve as plea, 
unless the candidate has the good fortune 
to be already upon the visiting-book of one 
of these all-powerful patronesses. Not to 
be known to one of the six, must indeed ar- 
gue yourself quite unknown. But the ex- 
traordinary thing is, that all the world of 
fashion should submit patiently to such a 
tyranny. What will not fon do? 


— 
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*< Ton is indeed (said Lionel) a cameleon, 
whose hue changes with every ray of light ; 
a shade, or rather a shadow of a shade, that 
follows rank or fame. 

** Almack’s is a system of tyranny (said 
Lady Tresilian) which would never be sub- 
mitted to in any country but one of such 
complete freedom, that people are at liberty 
to make fools of themselves. No Govern- 
ment would have had the effrontery to sup- 
puse that people would on their knees crave 
permission to pay their money to a junto, 
self-elected, whose power exists but by cour- 
tesy, who make laws and enforce them too, 
without any sort of right. A cabal may 
attempt a monopoly, that I can understand ; 
but that submission to it should be consi- 
dered as a subject for congratulation, is in- 
deed past my comprehension. 

** It is said (observed Lord Tresilian), that 
a certain foreigner, of high rank and distin- 
guished talents, who came over here in an of- 
ficial situation, determined not to submit to 
the London trammels of fashion. He had 
no idea, he said, of such a slavery; he would 
be an independent man, and live with whom 
he pleased ;—but he was obliged to give in; 
he found it was a ens established upon 
a much firmer basis than he could have con- 
ceived. I heard him exclaim—‘ Qu’ est ce 
que la gloire! il n’y en a donc plus ! Quand 
on a vu le conquerant d’Austerlitz mourir a 
St. Héléne, et son vainquer content de se 
mettre sur la Liste des élégantes d’Almack’s, 
on peut bien dire, il n’y a plus de gluire!’” 

And now for a Lady Patroness of 
this Paradise of Fools: 


«¢ Lady Stanton was neither young nor 
handsome, uor lively nor amusing, but she 
rouged well, and dressed better than most 
people. She talked a great deal; she knew 
more than any person I ever met with, and 
both every thing and every body. She could 
quiz, and she could flatter. If she could 
not persuade, she could bully. In short, 
Lady Stanton was the fashion, and moreover 
the leader of the Ladies Patronesses, ‘ the 
bold spirit who was foremost both in coun- 
cil and in action.” She had eloquence at 
will to defend herself when attacked, and 
she had spirit enough to carry all her pro- 
jects by a coup de main. Such a person 
might of course do any thing, and as she 
laughed at all the world, so she was sure to 
have all the world at her feet. 

‘Treat people like fools (she would often 
say), and they will worship you. Stop to 
make up to them, and they will directly 
tread you under foot.” A well-bred, no I 
should say a high-bred lady of the nine- 
teenth century is a contradiction to all rules 
and rights. y Stanton made a point to 
set all ceremonials at defiance, though she 
could be the very slave of etiquette whenever 
it suited her convenience. She never did 





the honours of her house to any body; she 
was often decidedly rude, uppunctual to the 
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highest degree ; she never arrived at a din- 
ner till the fish and soup were sent away. 
If other people were smart, she would be a 
figure, and then she would appear a blaze of 
diamonds when she thought it might asto- 
nish orannvy. She would talk nonsense to 
make people stare, and then ridicule her 
own absurdities to put them still more out 
of countenance. Yet every body said Lady 
Stauton was charming, so full of wit and 
talent, perhaps rather original; but then 
she was the Queen of Fashion, and cer- 
tainly might do any thing. In what did her 

ower lay ? * was it talent ? was it wit? No, 
t might be all comprised in one little word 
—Impupence, or what her Ladyship term- 
ed the power of a strong mind over weak 
ones. 

These volumes are full of bitter sa- 
tire; and the various modes for killing 
time are elaborately, and we have no 
doubt accurately, given. There is an 
air of reality in many of the scenes, 
which carry with them internal and 
conclusive evidence that they have 
been copied from the life. 

Well may we congratulate those 
whom Providence has placed in sta- 
tions where there is neither the tempt- 
ation nor the opportunity to risk the 
moral corruption of fashionable life. 
Happy they whose fortunes are so dis- 
posed, whose ‘‘ lines have so fallen,” 
that intellectual occupation is the re- 
source of the day, and the domestic 
circle the recreation of their evening 
hours; and that they may the more 
value their happiness, we recommend 
them to the persual of these volumes 
—the melancholy record of envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
in high places, of falsehood and dissi- 
mulation io old and young, and the 
condensed mass is termed Fashionable 


Life! 

—Q— 

95. Time's Telescope for 1827 ; or, a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack, &c. &c. &c. 
pp- 400. Sherwood and Co. 

THE flight of time is not more dis- 
tinctly marked by the return of day 
and night, or by the alteration of the 
seasons, than by the periodical issues 
of our annual publications. 

The Fourteenth Volume of this in- 
teresting Miscellany is now before us, 
not inferior to either of its precursors, 
reminding us meekly of the past, and 
directing our hopes to the future— 
now marking the day of the by-gone 
year, when a ‘great man has fallen 
in Israel;” and now inviting us to the 





* A fashionable cockneyism for lie! 
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rational enjoyments of the hours that 
we may yet call our own. The new 
features in the present volume are a 
very interesting series of ~ of 
“Scotian Botany,” by Mr. Young, a 
description of some of the most rare 
British Insects by Mr. Curtis, Ornitho- 
logical notices by the Rev. Mr. Jenyns, 
&c. The poetry interspersed through 
the volume is frequently of a high or- 
der, selected with much taste, and ap- 
propriately introduced, or written ex- 
ressly-for the work by some of the 
most delightful of our living poets. 
Among the latter we recognize that 
sweet moralist Delta of Blackwood's 
Magazine; and the following lines are 
worthy of his pen: 
* How still this hour! the mellow Sun 
Withdraws his western ray, 
And, evening’s haven almost won, 
He leaves the seas of day : 
Soft is the twilight reign, and calm, 
As o’er autumnal fields of balm 
The languid zephyrs stray ; 
Across the lawn the heifers roam ; 


The wearied reaper seeks his home. 


«“ The laden earth is rich with flowers, 
All bathed in crimson light ; 

While hums the bee ’mid garden bowers 
With clustering blossoms bright : 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim ; 

O’er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild and wilful flight ; 

Moored by the marge the shallop sleeps, 

Above its deck the willow weeps. 


“ 'Tis sweet, in such an hour as this, 
To bend the pensive way, 

Scan Nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like her’s convey : 

No city’s bustling noise is near ; 

And but the little birds you hear, 
That chaunt so blithe and gay : 

And ask ye whence their mirth began ? 

Perchance since free, and far from man. 


“ Their little lives are void of care ; 
From bush to bush they fly, 
Filling the rich ambrosial air 
Of Aucust’s painted sky : 
They flit about the fragrant wood ; 
Elisha’s Gop provides them food, 
And hears them when they cry ; 
For ever blithe and blest are they, 
Their sinless course a summer's day. 


** Yon bending clouds, all purpling, streak 
The mantle of the West ; 

And tremulously the sunbeams break 
On Pentland’s mountain crest : 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream, 

All wear one placid look, and seem 
In silent beauty blest ; 

As if created Natures rai 


To heaven their choral souls, and praised. 
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** Above yon cot upon the plain 

The wreathy smoke ascends ; 
A silent emblem, with the main 

Of sailing clouds it blends : 
Like a departed spixit gone 
Up from low earth to Glory's throne, 

To mix with sainted friends, 
And, life’s probation voyage o’er, 
Furl Sorrow’s sail, and grieve no more !” 

In the Entomological departments 
the notices are always entertaining, 
and often curious. In the monthly 
description of birds resident or migra- 
tory, there is a fund of amusement 
and information, even for children of 
a larger growth; and the obvious ten- 
dency of the whole is to lift the 
thoughts of the reflecting reader from 
the creature to the Creator; from the 
operation of Nature to her great Arti- 
ficer ; and to teach him to oman in 
the humblest flower that blows the 
same Providence that made and up- 
holds the whole system of animal or 
vegetable life; and if the thought con- 
veyed in the following Impromptu be 
worth the notice of the excellent Edi- 
tor of this volume, we hope he will 
accept it as a tribute of respect found- 
ed upon an entire sympathy in the aim 
and object of his labours: 

On finding a little flower called 
** Forget Me Not.” 

“« If in the Tempest’s awful hour 

God speaks, as once he spake to Lot, 
Not less is heard in thee, sweet flow’r, 

His still small voice—‘ Forget me not’.” 


We recommend this volume as an 
excellent manual for young persons. 
It has not only the negative merit of 
being perfectly unexceptionable as to 
the Edematen and entertainment it 
conveys, and the language in which 
it is written, but it will also tend to 
cultivate those pure and simple plea- 
sures, which the God of nature has 
so abundantly provided for enquiring 
minds ; it will wean them more from 
those worldly and less intellectual pas- 
times, by which too often health is 
injured, vanity engendered, and the 
high bloom of an innocent heart 
brushed away. 


—@q— 

96. Friendship’s Offering and Literary Al- 
bum. Edited ty Thomas K. Hervey, Esq. 
Lupton Relfe. 1827. 

EQUAL to either of its elegant con- 
temporaries in pictorial beauty, and per- 
haps taking its literary place equally be- 
tween the two we have previously no- 
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ticed, we recommend ‘“ Friendship’s 
Offering” to our fair readers as worthy 
of engaging their bright eyes and guile- 
less hearts ; and to those whe are hesi- 
tating on the Christmas present, we 
would say, that they will find in this 
little volume an appropriate token, 
whether as a gage d’amilié, or a gage 
d'amour. 

We could have wished indeed that 
these beautiful annuals were distin- 
guished for greater variety both in de- 
sign and execution. The contributions 
to each are the same, or generally so. 
The external form bears a twin-like 
resemblance, and we cannot but think, 
that if the Editor of one of this family 
would risk a departure from this ge- 
neral uniformity, he would find his 
interest in the experiment. 

Among the most able of the writers 
in the Kittle volume under considera- 
tion, we are constrained by their ma- 
nifest superiority to name Mrs. He- 
mans, Mr. Hervey, Mr. Dale, and Mr. 
Pote among the _ and Mr. Gleig, 
the author of “ The Subaltern,” among 
the prose writers. The latter has a 


story, intituled ‘* Winter Quarters,” 
which, for chaste simplicity and touch- 
ing pathos, is worthy the pen of 


Mackenzie. We will not nrutilate its 
beauty by a partial transcript. We 
cannot s in sufficient terms of 

raise the efforts of the burin. 

he Brigand, The Contadina, The 
Precipice, The meeting of Alexander 
and Diogenes, are gems of art worth 
the whole price of the volume. 

From the Poetry we select the fol- 
lowing, exquisite stanzas, by Mrs. He- 
mans, addressed to the bandit chief: 


Dark chieftain of the heath and height, 
Wild feaster on the hills by night! 
Seest thou the stormy sunset’s glow 
Flung back by glancing spears below ? 
New for.one strife of stern despair ! 
The foe hath track’d thee to thy lair. 


‘Phen, against whom the voice of blood 
Hath ris’a from rock andlonely wood, 
And in whose dreams a moan should be, 
Not of the water, nor the tree,— 
Haply thine own last hour is nigh, 

Yet shalt thou not forsaken die. 

There’s one that pale beside thee stands, 
More true than all thy mountain bands ; 
She will not shrink in doubt and dread, 
When the balls whistle round thy head : 
Nor leave thee, tho’ thy closing eye 

No. longer. may to hers reply. 

Oh! many a soft and quiet grace 

Hath faded from her soul and face ; 


Revisw.— Bp. of London's Sermon. 
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And many a thought, the fitting guest 


Of woman’s meek religious breast, 
Hath perish’d in her wanderings wide, 
Thro’ the deep forests, by thy side. 


Yet mournfully surviving all, 

A flower upon a ruin’s wall, 

A friendless thing, whose lot is cast, 
Of lovely ones to be the last ; 

Sad; but unchang’d thro’ good and ill, 
Thine is her lone devotion still. 


And oh! not wholly lost the heart, 
Where that undying love hath part ; 

Not worthless all, tho’ far and long 

From home estrang’d,—and guided wrong: 
Yet may its depths by Heaven be stirr’d, 
Its prayer for thee be pour’d and heard. 


—@ — 

97. A Sermon preached at the Forty-second 
Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society, 
in the Parish Church of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, on Sunday Morning, 9th April, 
1826. By the Right Rev. William How- 
ley, Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. pp. 22. 


HIS Lordship divides his discourse 
into three heads, deduced from the va- 
lue of life, as a gift of the Creator; 
first, from the constitution ef our na- 
ture; secondly, from our relations to 
society; and lastly, in regard to the 
discoveries of divine revelation, by af- 
fording the sufferers time for repent- 
ance. 

We gladly copy the able Prelate’s 
account of the benefits derived from 
the Soetety : 

*«In calculating its beneficial operations, 
you would be wanting in justice, if you mea- 
sured their extent by the eases recorded in 
its books, and the spirit ef active humanity 
which its rewards have excited, without giv- 
ing it credit for the effecte which have re- 
sulted from the wide diffusion of knowledge 
through its publications and practice ; the 
removal of popular errors, which sealed 
the doom of the sufferer, under the notion 
of giving him relief, and the general esta- 
blishment of a method of treatment, which 
assists the efforts of nature in shaking off 
the fetters of death, and renewing the vital 
action—what a mass of benefits conferred 
on mankind will this computation exhibit— 
in the saving of life, in the prevention of 
misery, in the continued enjoyment of bless- 
ings in many cases depending on the thread 
of individual existence! In the aggregate, 
how much has been remedied of physical 
and moral evil! How much secured of vir- 
tue and happiness in possession and 
pect in the We which now is, and in hat 
which is to come! If, by the immediate 
agency or the distant effects of your opera- 
tions, the heart of a parent has been com- 
forted, a wife preserved from affliction, or 
a family trained in the practice of religion 
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and industry, by the restoration of a virtu- 
ous soul—the merit, under God, is yours; 
and yours again, under God, is the praise, 
if the thoughtless, the dissolute, the .des- 
perate, in the imminent peril of eternal per- 
dition, have been roused from their apathy, 
have renounced their delusions, have calmed 
the tumult of their passions, and have been 
recalled by this terrible warning to the paths 
of faith and righteousness.” P. 19. 


Jn this evlogium we heartily coincide. 


—_—~o— 


98. A Synopsis of Architecture for the In- 
formation of the Student and Amateur. 
By Charles-Edward Papendick, Architect. 
8vo, pp. 122. Priestley and Weale. 


THIS useful little volume claims our 
earliest attention, because in a conve- 
nient and unpretending form it pre- 
sents much information on points con- 
nected with Architectural Antiquities. 
The avowed object is to serve as a sort 
of Glossary or Hand-book to Students 
or Amateurs ; but we have already ex- 
perienced its value by explaining those 
technical terms which abound in every 
topographical work, and consequently 
we cordially recommend it both to the 
writers a | readers of such publica- 
tions. Extracts from a et of 
this kind could not convey a proper 
opinion of its merits, but we will al- 
low Mr. Papendick to explain the con- 
tents and arrangement of the volume 
by quoting part of his preface: 

*<Tt has occurred to the author of the 
following pages that, however diffuse and 
satisfactory the information respecting the 
science of Architecture may be, as rendered 
through the medium of extensive cyclopx- 
dias and other costly publications, it still 
remained a desideratum to provide in one 
small volume, an explanation of all those 
portions and terms of the art, the familia- 
rity with which would be found generaily 
useful both to the student and amateur.” 

** He has confined himself to a descrip- 
tion and elucidation of those matters con- 
nected with his subject, such as ancient 
works and technical terms, which from their 
celebrity or daily use are indispensable to be 
clearly understood.” 


The Editor has divided his work 
into six distinct sections. The first pre- 
sents a summary of the several eras of 
the art. In the second, he points out 
the most memorable cities of remote 
ages situated on the continents of Asia 
and Africa, dwelling more especially 
on the leading peculiarities in the stu- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1828. 
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pendous works of ancient Egypt. He 
then notices the more classical coun- 
tries of Greece and. Rome ; and, after 
alluding to the five orders of Archi- 
tecture, and other particulars compre- 
hended in the Ancient Edifices, he 
adverts to the subject of Fortification, 
giving a catalogue of all technical ex- 
pressions. The fifth division is devoted 
to the Gothic style of Architecture, 
in all its varieties, from the rude pre- 
figurations of the Saxon, to the aioe 
did completion of the Florid ; and 
lastly, a definition is subjoined of all 
those terms most generally used in the 
several departments of the Architecture, 
both public and domestic, of the pre- 
sent age. 

The work is illustrated by several 
good plates, and an extensive index, 
and bears throughout strong testimony 
to the professional attainments and re- 
search of its Editor. An acquaintance 
with the terms of architecture is almost 
indispensable to every well-educated 
person, and we really know not where 
they can acquire it so satisfactorily as 
from the volume before us. To this 
we will only add the expression of our 

aise for the manner tn which Mr. 
Payendick has executed his task, and 
our assurance that antiquarian readers 
will find it a book of constant refer- 
ence, and hence one of the most use- 
ful which they can introduce into their 
collections, 


—o— 


99. The Progress of Licentiousness. A Sa- 
lirical Poem. 8vo0, pp. 8. 


THE author makes licentiousness 
a consequence of our present factious 
opinions of Parliamentiary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, é.e. of the 
anarchy which would ensue from the 
one, and the incalculable mischief that 
might result from the other. 

Our author writes with great energy, 
and his figures are strong: 


«<The Patriot’s demon and the Traitor’s 


gem, 
The brightest star in Satan’s diadem ; 
Born in the moment Treason first began 
In rebel angels, and a talisman 
With them hurl’d downwards to the deep 
abyss, 
Behold the serpent-form, Licentiousness ! 
Waste, want, and sorrow to the land, where 


sne 
Has left her young—the dam of Misery ! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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Camsnivce, Dec. 14. 

The subject of the prize m for the 
Chancellor's gold medal is ** The Druids.” 

The two Latin prize essays of fifteen 
guineas each are, for the Bachelors ‘* Ho- 
merus.”"—For the Undergraduates, 
*« Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 

Sir William Brown’s gold medals, for the 


Greek ode, 
«« Sanctius his animal...... 
Deerat adhuc; et quod dominari in cetera 


posset, 
Natus Homo est.” 

For the Latin ode, ‘‘ Iphigenia in Au- 
lide ;” and for the Epigrams, Ia9imara, 
mabnuara, 

The Porson prize, As you Like It, Actii. 
Scene 3. Beginning...... But do not so; I 
have, &e. And ending... with truth 
and loyalty. The metre to be Tragicum 
Iambicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. 

Oxrorn, Wov.15. The Master of Baliol’s 
prize for a Latin Essay by any undergradu- 
ate member of that Society, be been ad- 
judged to Mr. W. J. Cheshyre. Subject,— 
** Una urbs Attica pluribus annis eloquen- 
tie quam universa Grecia operibusque 
floruit.” 








Ready for Pultication. 
A Chronicle of London, written in the 
fifteenth century, and now for the first time 
rinted from a MS. in the British Museum. 
To which will be added, several interesting 
contemporary letters and poetical pieces, 
the greater part of which have been hitherto 
inedited, illustrative, either of some import- 
ant events in the History of England and of 
the Metropolis, or of the manners of the 
period to which they relate. 1 vol. 4to. 

Mr, Mawrtett’s second volume of illus- 
trations of the Geology of Sussex, contain- 
ing a general view of the Geological rela- 
tions of the Southeastern part of Eugland, 
with figures and descriptions of the fossils 
of Tilgate forest. 

Sams’s New Annual Peerage of the Bri- 
tish Empire, is designed to embrace all the 
Members of each Noble House, and will 
notice more than 2000 persons never be- 
tore introduced into a Peerage. 

Ezekiel’s Temple; being an attempt to 
delineate the Structure of the Holy Edi- 
fice, its Courts, Chambers, Gates, &c. &c. 
as described in the last Nine Chapters of 
the Book of Ezekiel. Illustrated with 
Plates. By Josern Isreets. 

Vestigia ; or Observations on the more 
interesting and debatable Points in the His- 
tory and Antiquities of England, illustra 


tive of Events, Institutions, Manners, and 
Literature, ftom the earliest Ages to the 
Accession of the House of Tudor. By Mr. 
Stepuen-Reynoips Cuiarke. 

An Historical, Practical, and Descriptive 
Treatise on the Steam-engine, By Mr. 
Joun Farey. 

The Scot’s Worthies, by a Clergyman of 
the Kirk of Scotland, with Notes by the 
author of the ‘* Protestant.” 

Vol. II. of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, &e. enlarged by Mr, Dallaway, and 
highly illustrated by 17 beautiful Engravings 
on Copper, and nineteen embellishments on 
Wood. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Mr. Robert Spence (late Bookseller of 
York) : with some information respectin 
the introduction of Methodism into York 
and the Neighbourhood, &c. &e. By Ricu- 
arp Burpekin, 

The Fabulous History of the Ancient 
Kingdom of Cornwall, with copious notes. 
By Tuomas Hoce, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Truro. 

The Citizen's Pocket Chronicle, exhi- 
biting the Laws, Customs, Privileges, and 
Exemptions connected with the Tenet 
Government of the City of London, &e. &e. 

The Botanic Garden, consisting of ninety- 
six elegant coloured delineations of orna- 
mental flowering plants, with their history, 
culture, &c. By B. Maunp. Post 4to. 

The Zenaua, ora Newab’s Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of ‘ Pandurang Hari, or 
Memoirs of a Hindoo,” containing a se- 
ries of Tales translated from the narrations 
of Indian natives. 

The Sybil’s Leaves, or a peep into Futu- 
rity, a Christmas Game. 

A Grammatical introduction to the Lon- 
don Pharmacopzia, to which is added an ap- 
pendix, containing the words most frequently 
occurring in Physicians’ prescriptions. By 
S. F. Leacn. 

Instructive Poems for young Cottagers. 
By Mary R. Srocxpate. 

The Busy Bodies, a Novel. By the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Odd Volume,” who is pre- 
paring another Odd Volume, 

A Trip to Ascot Races, upwards of se- 
venteen feet in length, and coloured after 
life and nature, dedicated to his Majesty. 
By Pierce Ecan. 





Preparing for publication. 

To be published by subscription, a mis- 
cellaneous Collection of scarce and curious 
Tracts, and fugitive Pieces, with some ori- 

inal Articles, relating to the County of 
ent. By Mr. Crupen; author of “ Ob- 
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servations upon the Municipal Bodies in 
Cities and Towns,” &c, As many unpub- 
lished articles proper for such.a compila- 
tion may be supposed to be preserved among 
County Families, the Editor begs the fa- 
vour of a communication of such as may 
supply new facts, or illustrate preceding 
accounts of the former or present State of 
Kent, &c. 

The History of the Church of England 
from the Reformation to the beginuing of 
the nineteenth century. By J. B.S. Car- 
witHEN, B.D 

A History of France from the earliest pe- 
riod. By W. Hawke. 

England’s Historical Diary; detailing the 
most important Events, connected with the 
grandeur and prosperity of the British Em- 

ire, 
" The Private Life of CharlesI. By Mr. 
D’Israkut. 

The Literature and Poetry of Poland. By 
Mr. Bowrine. 

A Life of the celebrated Judge Jeffreys. 

The Diary ofa Member in the Parliaments 
of the Protectors Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, from 1656 to 1659, now first publish- 
ed from the Original Autograph Manuscript 
in the possession of William Upcott, of the 
London Institution. Interspersed with se- 
veral curious documents and notices, his- 
torical and biographical. By Joux-TowiL. 
Rutt, esq. 

An auto-biographical work, entitled Per- 
sonal Sketches, being in substance his own 
individual recollections. By Sir Jonas Bar- 
RINGTON, Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty in Ireland. 

The Correspondence of rp | Earl of 
Clarendon, and Laurence Earl of Rochester. 
Accompanied by Lord Clarendon’s private 
diary from 1687 to 1690, comprising mi- 
nute particulars of the events attending the 
Revolution. The greater part now first pub- 
lished from the originals, with Notes. By 
S. W. Sincer, F.S.A. 

An Indian Romance, entitled The Natchez. 
By the Viscount CuaTEAuBRIAND, in French 
and English. 

A Life of Dr. Jenner. By Dr. Baron, 
who attended him in his last moments. 

The Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims for 
Locomotion ; being Precepts for promoting 
the Pleasures, Hints for preserving the 
Health, and Estimates of the Expenses of 
Persons Travelling on Foot, on Horseback, 
in Stages, in Post Chaises, and in Private 
Carriages. By Wituiam Kitcuener, MD. 
author of the ** Cook’s Oracle,” &c. &c. 

Stories from the Old Chronicles; with 
Essays and Historical Notes, illustrating the 
manners, and the wild and chivalrous adven- 
tures of the Middle Ages. 

The Military Sketch Book, written by an 
Officer of the L'ne. 

Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustrative 
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of the Traditions and Remarkable Localities 
of London, 

Systematic Morality; or, a Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Human Duty, on 
the grounds of Natural Religion. By Mr. 
W. Jevons, jun. 

The Poetry of Milton's Prose. Selected 
from his various writings, with instances of 
parallel Passages from his Poems. 

A new Edition of Sonnets and other 
Poems. By Davip-Lester Ricuarpson. 

Practical Elocution, or Hints to Public 
Speakers; being an Essay on the Human 
Voice, designed to enforce the necessity of 
an early and continued cultivation of the 
Organs of Articulation. By H. J. Prior, 
Teacher of Elocution, &c. &c. 

Dame Rebecca Berry; or Court Scenes 
in the Reign of Charles the Second, an his- 
torical novel. 

A new Edition of the Meteorological Es- 
says. By James-Freperic DanigLt, esq. 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Arnort’s work on General and Me- 
dical Physics, being a system of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, with strictly sci- 
entific arrangement. With numerous en- 
gravings. 

Sxettow's Engravings of Arms and Ar 
mour. Part IV. 

No. L. of Views in the West Indies, with 
Letter-press explanations. 

A Series of Sixty Engravings of Hano- 
verian and Saxon ry, from Drawings. 
8 Captain Barry, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F.R.S. 

A Series of One Hundred and Ten En- 

vings of a Picturesque Tour in Spain, 
—— and along the Coast of i 
from Tangier to Tetuan. By J. Taytor, 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion 
of Honour, and one of the Authors of 
the “ Voyage Pittoresque dans l’Ancienne 
France.” 


A portrait of the late Rev. Joun Town- 
senD, Founder of the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, (of whom we gave a memoir in 
Part i. p. 278,) is announced to be published 
by Subscription, from a Painting by Mr. 
Edward Chatfield, taken from the marble 
bust by Behnes, in the possession of the 
Institution. The wer is Mr. Richard 
H. Dyer, an artist who was born deaf and 
dumb, and is indebted to the Institution to 
which Mr. Townsend’s time and talents were 
so beneficially and largely devoted. The 
size of the plate will be 20 inches by 14. 


The Garrick Papers are at length prepar- 
ing for the press. They will include u 
wards of 2000 letters to and from Garrick, 
forming an interesting correspondence with 
all the celebrated wits, statesmen, actors, and 
authors, who, during his life, were the asso- 
ciates of the English Roscius. Many in- 
teresting anecdotes remain to be told, which 
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are not inserted in the meagre publications 
written by Tom Davis and Arthur Murphy. 
The work lately discovered hy M. Angelo 
Mai, proves, we now understand, to be (not 
a fragment of a great classic author, as at 
first reported,) but part of a Treatise on 
Agriculture, in very good Latin. The MS. 
seems to be of the fifth century, but the 
work itself considerably older. ‘The follow- 
ing authors, among others, are quoted in it. 
Celsus, Columella, Curtius Justus, Dio- 
phanes, Dioscorides, Julius Atticus, Nice- 
sius, Pliny, and anonymous Greek writers. 


Royat Soctrety or Literature. 


Dec. 6. The Royal Society of Literature 
have commenced their winter sittings. Seve- 
ral new members have been elected; among 
others the Hon. Sir S. Gazelee, Mr. Hal- 
lam, the historian of the Middle Ages, and 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson. The names of se- 
veral new candidates have been likewise pro- 
posed. A paper by Sir W. Ouseley was read, 
in which several fabulous stories relating to 
Alexander the Great, and generally consi- 
dered to be of Eastern origin, are attributed 
by Sir William to Julius Valerius, who wrote 
ip the 3d or 4th century. Sir William claims, 
in favour of the Orienta! writers, several po- 

ular fictiens, such as Pope’s January and 

May, Parnell’s Hermit, the Tale of Whit- 
tington and his Cat, and Shakspeare’s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. The first fasciculus of 
hieroglyphics prepared under the Society's 
auspices, to facilitate the interpretation of 
these mystic symbols, was announced as 
ready for distribution. It is splendidly li- 
thographed. 


Linnean Society. 

Dec. 19. This Society held their last 
meeting for this year, at the Society’s 

ouse, in Soho-square. A. B. Lambert, 
esq. Vice: President, in the Chair—Numer 
ous donations were presented, including 
transactions of learned Societies, and splen- 
did engravings in ornithology. Mr. George 
Bennett and Mr. J. B. Solly, formerly elect- 
ed, having signed the Charter, were intro- 
duced as Members. Governor Beard was 
unanimously elected. Several distinguished 
gentlemen were proposed as Meinbers, 
among whom were, Dr. Goodenough, Head- 
master of Westminster School ; Sir William 
Betham, and Prince Charles Lucien Buona- 
parte. This distinguished foreigner was 
present at the sitting. 


Society ror Promotine Curist1aNn 
Know ence. 

Dec. 6. A very numerous Meeting of the 
Friends and Supporters of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was 
held at the Society’s Office in Lincoln's- 
Ian-Fields, for the purpose of receiving the 
Report of the Standing Committee, and to 
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consider what steps it may become neces- 
sary the Society should take in consequence 
of the lamented death of the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. The Chair was taken shortly af- 
ter one o’clock by the Lord Archbishup of 
Canterbury, supported by the Bishops of 
London, Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Llandaff. The Secretary read the resolu- 
tions framed by the Standing Committee, 
and recommended by them to the Society's 
adoption, They were in substance as fol- 
low :— 

That the Society deeply deplores the 
death of the departed Bishop Heber, both 
for his valuable services in the cause of 
Christianity in the Indian Divan under his 
care, and for his unwearied and primitive 
zeal, and as a Prelate of the Church of 
England, of which he was one of the high- 
est ornaments.—That his loss was aggra- 
vated by taking place at a time when his 
services were likely to be so valuable in 
Southern India.—That the best tribute 
which can be paid to his memory is, the 
carrying into effect the measures he recom- 
mended as it were with his last breath.— 
That 5,000/. be expended by the Society 
in the establishment of two Scholarships for 
Native Missionaries in Bishop’s College, to 
be for ever called Bishop Heber’s Scholar- 
ships.—That 2,000/. be expended in re- 
pairing the Church at Tanjore, and other 
Churches and Schoo!-houses in Southern 
India.—That a sum of 5001. be laid out in 
enlarging and supporting the Native School 
Press.—These resolutions were then put 
from the Chair, and carried nem. dis.—-It 
was then resolved, That the Chairman should 
present a memorial to Government, for the 
appointment in future of three Bishops, one 
for each of the Presidencies of India; and 
that a memorial to that effect should be laid 
before the East India Board of Directors. 


Sr. ANporew’s University. 

Lord Vise. Melville, the Chancellor of 
the University. has presented to the uni- 
versity library, a splendid Burmese sacred 
record, written on a leaf. Also a specinen 
of the Burmese character, found in the 
stockade of Donahue soon after Bundolah’s 
death, and on the spot where he was killed, 
and supposed to be his last orders to his 
hordes. 

Westminster Pray. 

Dec.5. The Westminster scholars gave 
their annual treat of a Latin play to a nu- 
merous and applauding audience, The «ra- 
ma selected was the Eunuchus of Terence, 
and the youths who put on the sock on the 
occasion were— Mr, Kynaston, Phedria ; 
Mr. Phillimore, Parmeno ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Thais; Mr. Anstice, Gnatho; Mr. 
Jeffreys, Cherea ; Mr. Gwilt, Thraso; Mr. 
Sutherland, Pythias ; Mr. Baldwin, Chre- 
mes; Mr. Cother, Dorias ; Mr. Simpson, 
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Dorus ; Mr. Heathcote, Sanga; Mr. Strang- 
ways, Sophronia ; and Mr. Brown, Saches. 

All the young performers entered zea- 
lously and cordially into the spirit of their 
parts, and exhibited in their acting the best 
commentary on the meaning of their author. 
Jeffreys, as Cherea, had a great deal to do, 
and went through his part with uncommon 
vivacity. Gnatho and Thraso, enacted by 
Anstice and Gwilt, exhibited respectable 
specimens of broad and fanciful humour. It 
would be invidious to select any one of the 
young performers for special praise, when 
all did so well; but we must add to the list 
of those who deserved and obtained the 
greatest—Sutherland as Pythias, Chamber- 
lain as Thais, and Baldwin as Chremes. 


Cast Merat Pianos. 

Every day the use of cast-iron (says a 
Paris Journal) is becoming more general ; 
bridges are made of it; steam-boats; in 
England it is used for roads, and at Liver- 
pool churches are built of it. In Paris, we 
have lately pianos, the frame-work of which 
is formed of cast-iron. The instruments 
have been brought to such perfection by 
MM. Pleyel and Co. that not only do they 
rival, but in many particulars surpass, the 
best English instruments. The solidity of 
the frame-work is so great, that they seldom 
get out of tune; and the sound-board, re- 
lieved from those enormous pieces of wood 
with which it was formerly cumbered, in 
order to resist the strain, possesses much 
more elasticity, and seconds the vibration of 
the strings much better. The tone of these 
instruments is wonderful, both in power and 
mellowness; and the mechanism is so per- 
fect, that it admits of the most delicate as 
well as the strongest touch. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that, when they are known, 
they will put an end to the importation of 
foreign pianos. MM. Pleyel have also just 
obtained a patent for square pianos, with 
single strings. 

AURISCOPE. 


The difficulty of inspecting the Meatus 
Auditorious, or passage of the Ear, from its 
oe winding structure, is well known ; 

ence the uncertainty that often arises in 
ascertaining the cause of diseases of this 
organ. In consequence of a greater atten- 
tion being paid to diseases of the ear than 
formerly, an ingenious French artist has 
lately invented a novel instrument termed 
an Auriscope, which allows a complete in- 
spection of the parts. It corisists of a 
circular brass plate, with straps that go 
completely round the head, and at the angle 
over each ear is affixed a hook and screw, 
together with a lever, so as to pull the ear 
backwards and forwards in different direc- 
tions, and thus lay the meatus open to the 
membrance of the tympanum: but this 
instrument being complex in its mechanism, 
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and painful in its application, has been re- 
duced to greater simplicity and effect, by 
Mr. J. Harrison Curtis, Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
where, since making thesé alterations, he 
has had ample opportunities of appreciating 
its merits, 


German and Frencu Boox Trape. 

The Michaelmas book-fair at Leipzig, 
this year, has furnished a greater number of 
books than any preceding one, The sum 
total of the works that have actually been 
published by German houses is 2125; the 
number of the houses publishing 338. In 
the mass are 222 new editions, including 
the 23d edition of Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury, and the 86th edition of Wilmsen’s 
German Children’s Friend. There are in 
the catalogue 239 works in foreign lan- 
guages, of which 160 are Latin, and 37 
Greek ; also 156 translations from forei 
languages, among which are 65 from the 
English, and 54 from the French. There 
are no fewer than six editions (one in Eng- 
lish) of the complete works of Sir W. Scott. 
According to the subjects, we find, amongst 
2125 books, 837 theological; 21 philose- 
phical ; 167 historical; 116 political and 
juristical; 160 pedagogical; 50 grammati- 
cal; 208 technical; 88 on natural history 
and philosophy; 159 medical; 44 geogra- 
phical; 11 epic; 58 lyric; 38 dramatic, 
and 27 musical; 186 romances and novels ; 
87 ancient classics; 69 maps, The re- 
mainder are miscellaneous. . 

The Bibliographie de la France gives 
view of the new books published in France 
as it appeared to be in the first six months 
of the years 1814 to 1826; i.e, since the 
restoration. If we compare these with the 
number of books announced as completed 
in the Leipzig Catalogue of the same years, 
we find the following result :— 














Y . Germany,| Germany, 
ear. | France. Easter. |Michaelmas. 
1814 979 1490 1089 
1815 1712 1777 973 
1816 1851 1997 1200 
1817 2126 2345 1187 
1818 2431 2294 1487 
1819 2441 2648 1268 
1820 2465 2640 1318 
1821 2617 3012 985 
1822 8114 2729 1554 
1828 2687 2558 1751 
1824 3436 2870 1641 
1825 8569 3196 1640 
1826 4347 2648 2056 
83,774 | 32,204 18,099 
82,204 
50,308 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN NICHOLS, Eso. F.S.A.* 
By rue Rev. Dr. Booker. 
WHEN die the Good, Affliction’s tear 
will flow, [derest woe, 
To soothe the heart that bleeds with ten- 
And, round whose urn may we that title 
bind? [bless’d mankind. 
Round theirs who reverenc’d God, and 
Such, honour’d Sage ! whose multifarious 
lore, 
Tho’ unexampled, still acquiring more, 
Render’d thy years, when others’ work is 
done, 
Like the mild radiance of a setting Sun. 
To bless and serve thy country was the 
aim (name 
Of all thy views: and now a deathless 
Awaits thee.—Sculptur’d marbles shall de- 


cay, 
And ~. lines of Genius fade away ; 
Yet shall thy useful labours these supply,— 
And while thy country lives, shall never die. 
From the profound abyss of hoary Time, 
Thou many a buried truth and mouldering 
rhyme 
Didst rescue,—throwing light on ages past, 
Whose rays will shine while History’s page 
shall last. 


Around the throne thy safeguards didst 

thou bring, 

To shield from fell disloyalty thy King ; 

Around the forms of consecrated law, 

Which shield the good, and keep the bad 
in awe, 

Thou, as . faithful Watchman, plac’d on 

igh, 

Didst lurking danger to those forms descry ; 

Around the altar, where thy Christian vow, 

In youth was made, and thou in age didst 
bow,— 

The first confirming (on conviction due) 

What the long patriarchal last found true,— 

There a Palladium, from all feet profane, 

Thou more than half a century didst main- 


tain; 
Nor did the lengthen’d term of duty close, 
When feebler minds would have desired re- 


Se 5 
But in ‘he hallow’d path thou didst pro- 
ceed, [meed. 
Till Heaven approving, call’d thee to thy 
Then, like a golden shock of ripen’d grain, 
Fresh reap’d in autumn, from some spacious 


pain, 
Death did thy venerabi» frame convey, 
Softly to slumber in thy parent clay, 
Till by thy Saviour’s awtel fiat given, 
Angels transport it to thy home in Heaven, 





* See pp. 489—504, 


On the Death of Cuantes Lucas Metuven, 
Captain in the Royal Dragoons, who died 
June 30, 1826. 

draw a fainter breath from day to day, 
To meet consumption’s blight in man- 
hood’s bloom, 

To perish on the rack of slow decay, 

Not braving in the field a soldier's doom, 


Such was thy fate, my brother! nor must 

we [space, 

(Drops trembling onthe thorn a moment's 

For such is life!) arraign God’s high decree, 

His meaus of judgment, or his ends of 
grace. 


Tho’ Death above the couch of pale Disease 
With more appalling aspect shake his 
dart, 


Than where by Glory’s blaze the warrior sees 
Fame in the fall, and Triumph in the 
heart ; 
Yet must the Christian’s rescued soul re- 
joice, 
Not so to trust his ashes with the clod; 
Ere Hope was rous’d by Mercy’s whisper’d 
voice, [ing rod. 
Or Conscience warn'd to kiss the chasten- 
The glory that illumes his humble bed 
Is not of earthly fire the cheerless ray, 
There fall the brighter beams which seraphs 
To gild the shadows of eternal day. [shed, 
Small care is his for Triumph’s fading scenes, 
For Fame, which fleeting breath can make 
or mar; 
On adamantine rock his spirit leans, _[jar. 
Nor hears of human waves the ceaseless 


Such end was thine ! whose character com- 

hin’d [youth ; 

All that exalts in man or charms in 
Honour, high feeling, singleness of mind, 

The glow of modesty, and grace of truth. 

And tho’ above thy grave some tears may fall, 

Some lingering pangs revive our vain re- 

gret; [call 

Ne. sometimes to our cherish’d dreams re- 

he form, the look, the smile, remem- 


ber’d yet ; 
These are but earthly,—while to these we 
cleave, [peach ; 


Our creed we slander, and our faith im- 

We weep for those whom Christ’s own arms 

receive, reach. 

And mourn a change we only live to 

No more, then, musing o’er a soul’s farewell, 
In unavailing sighs the hour employ ; 

There fix your steadfast gaze to meet and 


dwell, 
Where Suns that rose in sorrow, set in 
joy. Paut Mernven. 


Corsham House, July 1826. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—_— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Nov. 24. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Corw Laws, when Mr. Huskisson, in a 
yerspicuous and very my ope speech, pro- 

sed two resolutions; the one sanctioning 
the Order in Council of the 1st of Septem- 
ber; the other recommending that, as a 
temporary measure, the importation of fo- 
reign grain should be still permitted upon 
payment of certain duties, the same that 
were provided for by the Order in Council. 
—Sir E. Knatchbull, for the landed interest 
as well as for himself, professed an entire ap- 

robation of the course taken by Ministers 
in the particular emergency. This he did, 
however, without any dereliction of his 
often avowed opinion upon the general 
question. He declared himself unwilling 
to interrupt the unanimity which prevailed 
upon the question immediately under consi- 
deration, and therefore he would not now 
argue upon the subject of the Corn Laws, 
but he would remind the House, that if the 
manufacturers were suffering, the agricul- 
turists suffered in almost an equal degree. — 
Mr. Whitmore professed to agree in the 
wishes of the last two speakers, that the ge- 
neral question should not be prematurely 


the circumstances of suspicion which had 
been. thrown upon his character, as having 
been connected with the bubble companies, 
he must decline offering himself to the 
House as a candidate for the office which he 
had formerly held, until he had obtained 
that complete exculpation which his con- 
science assured him » must receive, from 
a fair investigation of the charges alleged 
against him, whenever his accusers would 
give him the opportunity for such an inves- 
tigation. —Mr. Canning bore testimony to 
the merits of the late Chairman; and cha- 
racterized the course which that gentleman 
had adopted in the present instance as 
«wise, manly, and honourable.” He fully 
concurred in the impropriety of any accused 
person’s filling the chair of that House’s 
committees ; and he would therefore pro- 
pose, as Chairman, ad interim, a gentleman 
of great experience and talent, who, he was 
aware, would willingly resign the trust to 
its former depository, whenever circum- 
stances would permit him to resume it.—- 
Mr. Alderman Waithman disclaimed any 
personal hostility to Mr. Brogden; on the 
contrary, he had always, up to the late 
tr tions, found him a man of honour, 





discussed, He could not, however, forbear 
remarking upon it, as a proof of the absur- 
dity and injurious operation of the Corn 
Laws, that the Honse was now about to 
sanction the third violation of them, that 
had been found necessary within twelve 
months — Col. Wood remarked upon the 
great inconsistency of the pledge with which 
the Member for Bridgnorth (Mr. Whit- 
more) had commenced; and the observa- 
tions which constituted the remainder of 
his speech. As that gentleman had opened 
the subject, he would, however, take leave 
to expose some of the blunders in a — 
phlet to which his name was prefixed. 
(Col. Wood then selected, for animadver- 
sion, one or two of the many absurdities to 
be found in Mr. Whitmore's Letter to the 
Electors of Bridgnorth) ;—and having done 
this he would offer his advice to the Hon. 
Member not to write hereafter about any 
law until he should have first informed him- 
self what that law was.—Mr. Hume urged 
the necessity of an immediate discussion of 
the Corn Laws, with a view to their final 
adjustment.—The resolutions were then put 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Herries that the 
House should go into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, Mr. Brogden, who had filled the office 

Chairman of the General Committees in 
the last Parliament, declared that, under 


and respected him as such. His objection 
to him rested upon public grounds, and it 
did not relate merely to any one of the Ho- 
nourable Member’s transactions, but to his 
manifold connexions with those joint stock 
speculations which had inflicted such exten- 
sive injury upon the country.—Sir A. Grant 
was then elected Chairman upon the motion 
of Mr. Canning. 


House or Lorps, Nov. 29. 


Lord Xing presented a Petition from 
Manchester against the Corn Laws. It 
was, he said, adopted at a public meeting of 
the working classes, held in October last. 
The Petitioners complained that in the 
twelfth year of peace they were in a condi- 
tion of unexampled misery; and they ex~- 
pressed their conviction that their sufferings 
were produced by the cruel and unjust mea- 
sures which forbad the importation of fo- 
reign corn, thereby not only depriving them 
of a market for their industry, but raising 
the price of bread. The petitioners further 
declared their opinion, that high prices 
were only necessary to sustain, by enormous 
taxation, a large standing army; and that 
to maintain them by the Corn amare was, by 
a jal law, to enable one class to escape 
rs na Han which others were obli to 
bear.—The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
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should not permit himself to be drawn into 
a discussion upen the Corn Laws. He could 
assure the noble Lord, that he was mistaken 
on the point, viz. that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not yet, as a Government, 
made up their minds as to the course they 
should pursue. ‘The contrary was the fact 
-—they fad come to & decision on the sub- 
ject, and nothing whatever had prevented 
their bringing it on for discussion before 
Christmas, but the feeling that it would 
not be fair towards the country, or towards 
Parliament, if they were todo so. It was 
fully understood, that Parliament did not 
meet for general business until after Christ- 
mas; and that they had been called toge- 
ther in November, for the purpose merely 
of confirming the Order in Council issued 
for the admission of foreign Grain, and of 
passing an Act of Indemnity towards those 
who had acted under its provisions—On 
this account, therefore, it would be unjust 
to enter upon business which it had been 
negatively intimated would not now be 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 
As he had before stated, he would call the 
attention of the House fully to this subject 
early after the recess——-The Marquis of 
Lansdown observed, that a final settlement 
of the question had become cages | ; and 
he, therefore, hoped that, when brought for- 
ward, it would be calmly and deliberately 
discussed. For himself, he declared that 
he was adverse to any change which should 
tend to put any part of the land of England 
out of cultivation.—Lord King was of opi- 
nion that, in the long run, the interest of 
the landowners was in low prices, as nearly 
as possible on a level with the landowners of 
the Continent of Europe. If this were not 
done, nothing would prevent our manufac- 
turers from going to the Continent, or keep 
off great variation in prices. If low prices 
were desired, they must let in competition ; 
if high, they must adhere to monopoly. 








In the House or Commons, the same 
day, numerous Petitions were presented 
against the Corn Laws, by different Men- 
bers, some of them praying for the confisca- 
tion of Church property, aud a cancelling of 
the Public Debt. 

Mr. Hume presented a Petition from a 
person styling himself the Reverend Robert 
Taylor*, a preacher of deistical principles, 

raying that the oaths of deists might be 
a received in courts of justice. The 





* At a late meeting at Founders’ Hall 
Chapel, Lothbury, this individual publicly 
declared that the above petition was a 
forgery, and that Mr. Hume had been im- 
posed upon by some designing person. He 


moreover avowed, in opposition to the sen- 
timents of that petition, that “‘he did not 
believe in a future state of rewards and pu- 
pishments !” 
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petitioner stated that he was a member of 
the Royal College of Sangean, and a gra- 
duate of the University of Cambridge; and 
that for conscience sake he had resigned a 
valuable living in Sussex. He conceived 
he had been deprived of many of his rights 
as a British subject, in consequence of the 
religious opinions he entertained. The Hon. 
Member said, he thought the petition was 
reasonable, and he should therefore move 
that it should be brought up.—Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow said, that the Petition which had 
been just introduced appeared to him to be 
altogether the most scandalous that had 
ever been submitted to the notice of the 
House, and that he considered it inconsis- 
tent with its dignity and character to re- 
ceive it. He should, therefore, most de- 
cidedly object to the petition —Mr. Batley 
chenues such a scandalous petition ought 
not to be tolerated, and wondered the Hon. 
Member had not been interrupted while 
reading it.—Mr. WV. Smith defended it.— 
Mr. Secretary Peel remarked, that in the 
course of last Session, petitions somewhat 
similar had heen received, therefore there 
were precedents to guide the House in the 
present case; and he thought that further 
discussion on the subject would only attach 
an importance to the proceeding of which it 
was not at all worthy. He should therefore 
recommend that the petition should be re- 
ceived.—Mr. Hume, having replied to some 
of the remarks that had been made, moved 
that the pe.ition should be printed ; but the 
feeling of the House appearing unanimous 
against the motion, the Hon. Member con- 
tented himself with moving that it should 
lie on the table-—Agreed to. 





House or Commons, Dec. 1. 

After several Petitions had been present- 
ed on the subject of the Corn Laws, Lord 
Folkstone strongly condemned the indecision 
and timidity of Ministers, who, he said, had 
not yet made up their minds as to the course 
which they ought to take upon the Corn 
question. He then entered into a long re- 
view of the public measures of the last ten 
years, explaining his views of the connexion 
of the Currency and Corn Laws questioas. 
—Mr. Huskisson denied that Ministers had 
not made up their minds, and attributed the 
postponement of the Corn Laws question to 
the obvious inconvenience of moving a ques- 
tion of such importance with the certainty 
that the House could not determine it dur- 
ing its present sitting.—Mr. Davenport, jun. 
argued that the Currency question ought to 
precede the Corn Laws.—Colonel Torrens 
exulted in the expectation that, by a post- 
ponement of the question, it would come to 
be discussed when prices should be higher ; 
and the hostile feelings of the people more 
violently heated.—Mr. Benett said, that the 
Currency question ought to be disposed of, 
before the question of the Corn Laws could 
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-be conveniently agitated ; the fixing of the 
Currency being a necessary element in any 
arrangment by which the price of Corn, or 
any other price, was to be regulated. 

The Order in Council Inpemyity Bit 
for the Importation of Foreign Grain was 
read a second time, and ordered to be read a 
third time on Saturday, when, contrary to 
usage, the House met for the purpose of 


forwarding that measure. 





Dec. 4. Petitions were ptesented, com- 
laining of undue returns for Sudbury, East 
ion cotton Basset, county of Calser, 
county of Dublin, county of Monaghan, 
Cavan, Tregony, Marlborough, Banff, He- 
don, Dundalk, St. Ives, Fowey, East Ret- 
ford, &c. 

Mr. Peel gave notice of his intention to 
move for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Police in the parishes which 
adjoin the Metropolis; also for leave to 
bring in Bills to amend the laws relating to 
larceny and another offence, to the embez- 
zlement of the property of their employers 
by journeymen manufacturers, and to dis- 
putes respecting wages between master and 
journeymen manufacturers. 





Dec.5. Mr. Alderman Waithman introduced 
a motion for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Members of the House connected with 
all the lately-formed Joint Stock Compa- 
nies, in a long and very able speech, in the 
course of which he animadverted more par- 
ticularly upon the cases of the 4rigna Min- 
tng Company, and the Equitable Loan Bank 
Company.—Mr. Canning observed upon the 
inconvenience of submitting at once to the 
Committee the affairs of fourscore compa- 
nies, the conduct of many of which was al- 
together unimpeached. He then moved an 
amendment, limiting the object of Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman’s motion to the Arigna 
Mining Company.—Mr. Brogden expressed 
himself highly gratified that the charges 
against him were at length in the way of 
being fairly investigated, and complained of 
the systematic slander by which he had 
been persecuted. 





Dec.6. Mr. Moore, of Dublin, presented 
& petition from a gentleman named Orpen, 
complaining of the interference of the Po- 
pish Clergy at the late election in Ireland, 
which had in some instances extended to the 
fulmination of the terrible sentence of ex- 
communication against the disobedient pea- 
santry. The petition alluded also to some 
of the more atrocious crimes committed in 
Ireland, at the instance and with the con- 
nivance of the Popish Clergy, and concluded 
by praying the power of excommuni- 


cating by the Popish Clergy might be con- 
trolled. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1826. 
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Houss or Lorps, Deo. 8, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne presented a 
petition from the Glasgow Emigration So- 
cieties, in which the Government was u 
to afford relief to the distressed man 
turers, by promoting emigration.—Ear! Bath- 
urst said, there was no question of the ne- 
cessity which existed for relief among those 
persons. There never was, he believed, « 
period when the people of England experi- 
enced more general distress, and manifested 
greater patience—never was there a more 
anxious desire among the wealthier classes 
of the public to lighten the distress by con- 
tributions, With respect to the petition, 
these persons sought to obtain from Govern- 
ment portions of Crown lands in North 
America; but they either forgot, or were 
ignorant, that those lands consisted of bar- 
ren wastes or trackless forests ; and that the 
settlers upon them would be subjected to 
hardships and difficulties almost insurmount- 
able to persons who had previously been 
used to the comforts of civilized society ; 
and although Government was not prepared 
to give an absolute negative to these appli- 
cations, yet, before they could be acceded 
to, the subject demanded the fullest and 
most serious consideration. 


In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Ald. Thompson presented a peti- 
tion from the Royal Exchange and Sun Firs 
Insurance Companies, praying for a reduc- 
tion of duty on polici "Phe petiti 
stated that, while their highest rate of charge 
was 1s. Gd. per cent. the Government, dut 
was 3s.; and that, in consequence of this 
high duty, the busi of fire i e was 
much ‘injured. The worthy Alderman said 
that, as he was on the subject, he would 
suggest the necessity of a full revisal of the 

resent system of commercial stamp duties. 
Pema all the merchandize of the world 
was insured in London; but now, in conse- 
quence of our high policy duties, even Bri- 
tish merchandize was insured in foreign 
countries, where there was no policy duty. 
This was a notorious fact, and it forcibly 
suggested to the Government the necessity 
of revising these duties. This gave rise to 
a conversation, in the course of which it 
transpired that a negociation is now on foot 
for the reduction of the duty upon marine 


insurances. 
—@— 
House or Commons, Dec. 11. 

Mr. Canning presented the following im- 
portant Messacs from the King, relative to 
the events in Portugal. A-similar Message 
had been presented in the House of Lords 
by Earl Bathurst : 


** His Maj we House of 
Quien oy his ajesty Savenetell pe 
earnest application from the Princess Regent 
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of Portugal, claiming, in virtue of the an- 
vient obligations of alliance and amity sub- 
sisting between his Majesty and the Crown 
of Portugal, his Majesty's aid against an 
hostile aggression from Spain, His Majesty 
has exerted himself for some time past, in 
conjunction with his Majesty’s ally the 
King of France, to prevent such an aggres- 
sion; and repeated assurances have been 
given by the Court of Madrid of the deter- 
mination of his Catholic Majesty neither to 
commit, nor to allow to be committed from 
his Catholic Majesty’s territory, any aggres- 
sion against Portugal. But his Majesty has 
learnt with deep concern, that, notwithstand- 
ing these assurances, hostile inroads into 
the territory of Portugal have been concert- 
ed in Spain, and have been executed under 
the eyes of the Spanish authorities by Por- 
tuguese regiments which had deserted into 
Spain, and which the Spanish Government 
repeatedly and solemnly engaged to dis- 
arm and to disperse. His Majesty leaves no 
effort unexhausted to awaken the Spanish 
Government to the dangerous consequences 
of this apparent connivance. His Majesty 
makes this communication to the House of 
Commons, with the full and entire confi- 
dence that his faithful Commons will afford 
to his Majesty their cordial concurrence and 
support, in maintaining the faith of treaties, 
and in securing against foreign hostility the 
safety and independence of the kingdom 
of Portugal, the oldest a!ly of Great Bri- 
tain. G. R.” 











Dee. 12. Mr. Canning having moved the 
order of the day, for taking his Majesty’s 
Message relative to Portugal into considera- 
tion, proceeded to state the causes and the 
grounds which rendered this Message im- 
er te necessary. The Right Hon. 

entleman entered into a luminous review 
of the treaties of amity which had for many 
= subsisted between this Country and 

ortugal; he then alluded to the encourage- 
ment a given in Spain to the rebellious 
troops of Portugal, and to their hostile in- 
‘vasion of their own country. It was not 
(said the Right Hon. Gent.) until the 3d of 
December, I received from the Portuguese 
Ambassador the direct d d for assistance 
on the part of his government. The answer 
then given was that, though rumours had 
reached us of certain occurrences that took 
place in Portugal, yet we had not that 
accurate information, which would be suffi- 
cient to found a communication to Parlia- 
ment. It was only on Friday last that this 
authenticated Me arrived. On 
Saturday the decision of Government was 
taken upon it. On Sunday that decision 
received the sanction of his Majesty. On 
Monday it was communicated by a message 
to Parliament—and at the hour in which I 
have the honour to address this House, the 
troops are on their march to the Portu- 
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guese territory—(Much cheering.) The 
case is this ma of Portuguese refugees, 
armed, equipped, and provided by Spain, 
have crossed the frontier of Portugal, not 
at one, but at several points, under the eyes 
of Spanish authorities. I shall not discuss 
the petty quibble by which it would be at- 
tempted to show that this was not a foreign 
invasion, because the foreign power had, 
instead of other mercenaries, employed 
mercenaries purchased from Portugal itself. 
I have already stated, and I now repeat, that 
it never was the intention of the British 
Government to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of Portugal. When I state that I am 
willing to rest my case here, the House will 
bear in mind this cireumstance, namely, that 
the vote which they are called on to give 
this night, is a vote of defence for Portugal, 
not a vote of war against Spain. (Hear.) 
With respect to the character of the Por- 
tuguese Constitution, I am not called on to 
pass an opinion ; but as an English Minis- 
ter, all I can say is, may God prosper this 
attempt at constitutional liberty, and may 
the nation where it is made, be as prepared 
to receive and cherish it, as in other respects 
she is able to discharge her duties amougst 
the nations of Europe. (Much cheering.) 
This much I say, and another word is not 
necessary on the point. Internally, let the 
Portuguese settle their own affairs ; but ex- 
ternal force—while England has an arm to 
lift in her defence, external force shall not 
be used to controul the opinions of the 
people of Portugal! (Cheers.) As to the 
encouragement that had been given to the 
Portuguese rebels, he should do an injustice 
to the Government of France, if he did not 
broadly state and declare that the most 
urgent applications were made by France, as 
well as by this country, to the Government 
of Spain: but these applications proved 
equally fruitless. Many reasons have induced 
me to be strong in the resolution that no- 
thing short of the national faith, and the 
preservation of England’s honour, should 
make desirable any approximation to the 
danger of war. (Hear, hear!) But let me 
be understood, however, not as meaning 
that [ entertain a dread of war in a good 
cause. (Hear, hear!) And in no other 
cause may it ever be the lot of this country 
to be engaged in war! I do not dread a war 
from any want of sufficient means and 
ample resources. I have other reasons, 
though none from fear of the resources of 
this country, against pushing the war in 
which she might be engaged, to any danger- 
ous consequences. In conclusion, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman said, let us defend Portu- 
gal, whoever may be the assailants, hecause 
it is a work of duty: and let us end where 
that duty ends. We go tu Portugal—not to 
rule—not to dictate—not to prescribe laws ! 
we go but to plant there the standard of 
England, that there foreign dominion shall 
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not come. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
concluded with moving an Address to his 
Majesty, pledging the House to support his 
Majesty in any measure for the preservation 
and welfare of Portugal, our most ancient 


Ally. 

Afeer some trifling objections on the part 
of Mr. Hume, and an ineffectual attempt to 
bring forward an amendment, Mr. Brougham, 
in an animated and eloquent speech, defend- 
ed the measures that had been adopted by 
Ministers, on the ground of their justice 
and necessity—Mr. Canning, in replying to 
the different objections advanced, stated 
that the object of this measure was not war. 
If England (he said,) does not promptly go 
to the aid of Portugal, Portugal will be 
trampled upon, and England will be dis- 
graced, and then war will come, and come 
too, in the train of degradation. If we 


wait until Spain have courage to ripen her 
secret machinations into open hostility, we 
shall have war; we shall have the war of the 
Pacificators, and who can say when that 
war will end? (The Right Hon. Gentleman 
sat down amid loud cheers.) The motion 
was then unanimously agreed to. 

Dec. 13. Mr. Peel brought down the 
King’s Answer to the Address voted to him 
last night, in which his Majesty expressed 
his great satisfaction at the cordial concur- 
rence of this House in the measures which 
he had proposed with respect to the protec- 
tion of Portugal, as the best chance of 
averting a war withSpain. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then moved the adjournment of 
the House to the 8th of February, Mr. 
Canning being absent from indisposition. 

Both Houses adjourned to the 8th of 


February. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


In the state of public affairs, as connected 
with Spain and Portugal, much speculation 
prevailed as to the course to be pursued by 
the Court of France, an opinion being gene- 
rally circulated that that Government had 
been at the bottom of the mischief which 
which has so long been brewing in the Pen- 
insula. Great anxiety, therefore, was felt 
for the arrival of the King of France’s 
Speech on the opening of the Session of 
the Chambers on the 12th inst. From that 
document, highly important at this crisis, 
we make the following extract, being the 
only passage which bears any allusion to 
the existing rebellion in Portugal, the re- 
mainder of the speech being entirely taken 
up by subjects of domestic policy : 

«J continue to receive from all foreign 
Governments the assurance of their most 
friendly dispositions, which are in perfect 
accordance with my own wish for the main- 
tenance of peace. Disturbances have lately 
broken out in some parts of the Peninsula. 
I shall unite my efforts to those of my allies, 
to put an end to the same, and to olviate their 
consequences,” 

This declaration appears to be sufficient- 
ly explicit of the conduct to be adopted 
by France, and to indicate the sincerity of 
her wish for the maintenance of peace. 
Moreover she has remonstrated with Ferdi- 
nand, and withdrawn her ambassador from 
Madrid; but there are some persons who 
have drawn unfavourable inferences from a 
little ebullition of French vanity, towards 
the end of the Speech, in which allusion is 
made to ‘* her warlike and military virtues, 
should honour oblige her to display them.” 

Paris is at this time the scene of the most 
terrible midnight murder and robbery ; 
scarcely a day passes but some one is found 


murdered. It is in agitation to have the 
patrole increased, and the National Guards 
are, it is said, to be called out to do double 
duty, if the depredations do not cease. It 
is dangerous to walk the streets at night. 
These outrages are perpetrated by unem- 
ployed labourers, of whom it is said there 
are 150,000 now in Paris. A gentleman, 
very recently returned from France, states 
that the complaints of the badness of trade 
are as prevalent there as they are’ in Eng- 
land. In Lyons and other manufacturing 
towns, the artisans are in quite as bada 
condition as those of Lancashire. 

There are, in Paris, twenty-nine schools 
of instruction publique, conducted somewhat 
on the Lancasterian system, where nearly 
5000 children are educated. 


SPAIN ann PORTUGAL. 


The political horizon of the Peninsula, 
as the Royal Message in our Parliamentary 
Proceedings will show, has assumed a most 
threatening and warlike appearance, through 
the perfidious conduct of the Spanish au- 
thorities and their perjured Sovereign. 
They have been manifesting towards. the 
Government and institutions of Portugal 
every kind of hostility short of an armed 
invasion, or an open declaration of war, 
Deserters, either singly or in bodies, have 
been received with open arms, placed under 
leaders, disciplined in security, and organized 
for a threatened invasion. On the 23d of 
November, a band composed of deserters 
from the Portuguese army,—of robbers, 
who in Spain form a specific and important 
class of society,—of popish priests, smug- 
glers, and other kindred ae entered 
the kingdom of Portugal, nearly at its 
North-East angle, and at a poiat » die 100 
miles distant from » and 250 miles 
at least from Lisbon. This banditti was 
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arrayed, as well as such materials could be 
arrayed, into a mimic army, upwards of 
2000 in number, at the expence and by the 
officers of the Spanish Government. It was 
placed under the command of a traitor, Sil- 
veira, Marg. de Chaves, and Visc. Mon- 
taliagre, and passing from the Spanish pro- 
vince, or kingdom of Leon, it commenced 
the war by an attack upon the town of Bra- 
ganza. Col. Valdez, who had the command 
of a small body of Royal troops, about 500, 
waited for them out of the city, and made 
a brave resistance, but finding himself out- 
flanked, he was compelled to retreat into 
the castle, which he continued to hold out 
as late as the 30th. After standing a tu- 
multuous siege of seven or eight days, the 
place submitted, and was exposed, with all 
the neighbouring country, to the most 
shocking excesses on the part of the victors, 
some of them worse than any recorded of 
the French army;—Zin a word, such as 
might be anticipated from the brutal appe- 
tites of robbers relieved from all restraint. 
Braganza is upwards of sixty miles N. E. of 
Oporto, and at least 160 from Lisbon ; and 
the Marquis’s troops were promised three 
days’ pillage, if they reached Oporto. 

According to the Quotidienne, the Por- 
tuguese rebels (or as this Jesuitical paper 
calls them, ** Royalist Refugees,”’) ‘* en- 
tered their country by four different points, 
and formed themselves into two bodies ; that 
of the North, which has taken Braganza, 
and that of the East, which occupies Villa 
Visciosa, Estremos, and perhaps Elvas, one 
of the strongest places of Portugal.” 

Don Domingo Gil, the Guerilla-chief- 
tain in Tras-os-Montes, in the afternoon of 
the 2ist Nov. attacked the fortress of Mi- 
randa. The Regency garrison there con- 
sisted principally of the regiment No. 3, 
part of which made their escape, whilst the 
rest joined the insurgents, who were receiv- 
ed by the people of that and the adjoining 
towns with acclamations, and the ringing of 
bells. This intelligence no sooner reached 
Zamora on the 22d, at three o’clock in the 
morning, than the refugee Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Don Carlos Luis de Ordas, who was at 
Alcanices, a frontier town, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Miranda, with three corps of mi- 
litia, which make part of the brigade he 
commands, and from thence to Atancorbo. 
On the 20th, the city of Chaves was attack- 
ed by another guerilla-party with equal suc- 
cess, having been received by the people 
with no less demonstrations of joy and en- 
thusiasm. The Constitutional prisoners, 
consisting of serjeants, and soldiers, pre- 
viously made by the guerillas, and by them 
beoughe to a small Spanish frontier town, 
were from thence remitted by the Alcade, 
the only civil authority in small places, to 
Zamora; but the Government no sooner 


heard of it than orders were immediately 
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given to supply them with every necessary, 
and to have them protected, and sent back 
to the authorities acting under the Re- 
gency. 

The accounts of the invasion of the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, state that on or about 
the 23d, a hostile army passed from Estre- 
madura into the Portuguese territory, at a 
point 250 miles from that which the North- 
ern traitors and their Spanish allies entered 
Tras-os-Montes. On the 26th of Nov. the 
Portuguese deserters of the dissolved 2d 
reg. of Cavalry, and 17th of Infantry, com- 
manded by the traitor Mayessi, entered 
Villa Visciosa, surprised the squadron of the 
7th regiment of Cavalry stationed there, 
and made it prisoners, wounded the Captain 
and some soldiers of the same squadron, and 
retiring, took it with them, as well as the 
senior Alderman of the town, without com- 
mitting any further hostilities. 


In consequence of these perfidious acts of 
aggression on an old and faithful ally, Great 
Britain, in virtue of former treaties, has de- 
termined, with a promptitude worthy of her 
ancient glory, to repel the base invaders. 
Mr. Canning stated that the application of 
the Princess Regent of Portugal for assist- 
ance was acceded to on Saturday the 9th 
instant, received his Majesty’s sanction on 
Sunday, and at the time he was addressing 
the House, the British troops were on their 
march for the scene of their former glories. 
The amount of force despatched to Portu- 
gal, in the first instance, and upon the emer- 
gency of the occasion, was five thousand. 
Of the troops composing this force there are 
four squadrons of cavalry, a circumstance 
which indicates that it is not contemplated 
their services will be confined to garrison 
duty only. The following are the names of 
the regiments, their prescribed movements, 
and the officers who have the chief com- 
mand :—the Ist Battalion of the Grena- 
dier Regiment of Guards; the 2d Batta- 
lion of the 3d Regiment of Guards; the 4th 
aud 63d Infantry; the Ist Battalion of the 
60th Rifle Corps; two Squadrons of the 
12th Lancers; and two Squadrons of the 
10th Hussars. The 10th and 11th Regi- 
ments of Foot, stationed at Limerick and 
Waterford, were ordered to embark imme- 
diately. ‘The whole is under the command 
of Sir W. Clinton. The troops were con- 
veyed to Portugal in four line-of-battle ships, 
Lord Amelius Beauclere haviog the com- 
mand of the whole naval force. The ap- 
pointments and arrangements have been 
made, for the most part, on the suggestions 
of the Duke of Wellington, 


The General Steam Navigation Company 
very promptly offered the whole of their 
fleet, consisting of between 20 and 30 ves- 
sels, for the use of his Majesty's service on 
the present emergency. 
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Accounts have been received, by over- 
land despatches from India, of a signal de- 
feat sustained by the Persians in a severe 
battle which had been fought with the 
Russians. These despatches, which are 
dated Tabree, October 3, state that a di- 
vision of the Persian army, detached by his 
Highness the Prince Regent, under the 
command of his eldest son, Mahomed Meer- 
za, and his uncle, Ameer Khan, was de- 
feated, with severe loss, on the 26th Sep- 
tember, near the village of Shamkhar, five 
turseekhs North-west of Georgia. The 
battle was fought on the banks of the Ye- 
zan, a second stream of which divided the 
contending armies. The Russian force 
amounted to about 6,000 infantry and3,000 
cavalry, with a proportionate number of 
guns; that of the Persians, to 5,000 in- 
fantry and 5,000 irregular horse, with six 
field pieces. After some hard fighting the 
Persians were compelled to retire in the ut- 
most confusion; and it is supposed that 
neatly the whole of their infantry were either 
killed or taken prisoners. Three field pieces 
fell into the hands of the Russians, and 
Ameer Khan was killed by a Cossack, when 
in the act of rallying his troops. The young 
Prince, Mahomed Meerza, was taken pri- 
soner by a Cossack, but was afterwards res- 
cued, and borne away in triumph by one of 
his surdars. 

The following communication, by a re- 
sident of Persia, dated Aug. 22, contains 
some interesting particulars, which could 
not of course be known through the me- 
dium of Russia. 

The Russians, from the moment of their 
gaining possession of Georgia, and the 
countries South of the Caucasus, have made 
it their object uniformly to drive out the 
native chick, who had submitted to them. 
Some—as the Royal family of Georgia— 
were sent to Russia on pensions; and this 
has also been the case with some of the 
Mahometan chiefs, who had served them 
with the greatest fidelity. Others, as Mus- 
tapha Khan, of Sheerwan, Mehdi Khan, of 
Karabang, &c. made their escape to Per- 
sia, Every one of these had capitulated to 
Russia on certain terms, not one article of 
which had been cbserved, and the Com- 
mandants, stationed in all these provinces, 
maltreated the inhabitants at their pleasure ; 
it was not extraordinary, therefore, that 
these people should be ripe for revolt. The 
numerous complaints, too, that reached the 
heads of the Mahometan religion in Persia 
and Arabia, every day from these countries, 
excited a strong feeling; and the King, at 
last, was obliged to pledge himself to de- 
clare war against the Russians, in case they 
refused to restore certain trifling places 
claimed on the frontier of Erivan, by Persia 
(Palukloo, and the Gunney of Goukcka). 
Prince Menzikoff declared his inability to 
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do so without orders from his Court, to 
which he promised to make reference; but 
this was refused, and Abbas Meersa entered 
Karabang about the 27th of July. The 
Russian officers had taken no precautions 
against an enemy they had always so much 
despised ; the guard at the bridge of Khuda- 
auferine (over the river Arras), when at- 
tacked, had not time to remove a few sticks 
which had been thrown over the broken 
arches for the convenience of caravans ; 
and on it the Persian army crossed the ri- 
ver. The Russian officer commanding in 
Karabang slowly awoke from sleep, and 
ordered his dispersed forces to assemble; 
but it was too late—the Persian cavalry in- 
tercepted them, and, after a trifling resist- 
ance, 1100 men (and four guns) were kill- 
ed, wounded, or taken. The prisoners 
amounted to seven hundred and eighty, 
amoug whom were, a colonel, two majors, 
and ten officers. The Russians now ad- 
vanced against Sheeska, and, on the 3d of 
August, learned that the garrison of Gaugo 
had been destroyed by the inhabitants, who 
had gained possession of the fortress by trea- 
chery. It was instantly occupied by 3,000 
Persians, and this secured their future ope- 
rations against Teflis. 


The circumstances of the above exploit 
are worth relating. The garrison consisted 
of from 1000 to 1100 men, and the fortress 
was considered perfectly sufficient to resist 
any attack of the Persians, even had the gar- 
rison been much smaller. The Command- 
ant, being ordered to detach whatever as- 
sistance he could spare to the force in Pem- 
beek (on the Erivan frontier), sent to the 
principal Mahometan inhabitants of the 
place, and insisted on their swearing to be 
faithful to Russia on the Koran, They ob- 
jected to this, without previously consult- 
ing their Moollah (Priest), and demanded 
time to do so. The Moollah recommended 
them not to hesitate, as such an oath would 
not be binding towards infidels: so they 
took it. The Commandant then called on 
the Moollah, and told him that, being sa- 
tisfied of his fidelity, he was about to con- 
fide the care of the place to him, with a gar- 
rison of three hundred men; he himself 
marched with the remainder towards Eri- 
van. ‘The Mahomedans being freely ad- 
mitted into the fort, distributed spirits and 
provisions among the Russians, who, thus 
thrown off their guard, became an easy prey, 
and were destroyed to a man, without any 
disturbance, The Mahometans then fol- 
lowed the rest of the Russians; and the 
Moollah, with two or three Chiefs, going 


into the commanding officer's tent, inform- 
ed him that they had received certain in- 
formation of an intended insurrection : their 
men followed in small parties, and mingling 
with the Russians, who had no suspicions, 
fell on them suddenly, sword in hand, and 


Thus fell 


put the greater part to death, 
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this important fortress, by the most blame- 
able neglect of every precaution. Sheer- 
wan instantly rose, and destroyed the few 
Russians in that province; and General 
Yermoloff, by remaining, as he does, on the 
defensive, will render the revolt still more 
neral; should it be followed by that of 
teorgia, he is lost with all his army, which 
is three times as numerous as that with 
which his predecessor conquered and main- 
tained the provinces now in danger, when 
the French were at Moscow. 
TURKEY. 

From Constantinople it is stated, that a 
plot has been discovered, which had for its 
object to kill Mehemed Pacha, who com- 
mands in Asia, the Seraskier-Pacha, and 
the Topschi-Pacha: the ex-Jannisaries who 
are incorporated with the new troops being 
the authors of this project. Since this dis- 
covery, the executions continue in a fright- 
ful manner. Above six thousand men have 
been executed, and many thousand drowned. 
The capital is certainly in a state of calm, 
but the nature of the calm may be judged of 
by what we have said. 

GREECE. 

Intelligence from Greece states that the 
National Assembly continued its sittings ; 
and that Ibrahim Pacha was shut up in Tri- 
polizza, and was so distrustful of the Turkish 
Government, that he had refused an inter- 
view with the Capitan Pacha, to consult on 
the plan of a new campaign. The advan- 
tages stated to have been gained by Colonel 
Fabvier and the gallant Karaiskaki, and the 
raising the siege of Athens, are said to be 
fully confirmed. It seems that, whilst the 
Greek regular troops had retired to Salamis, 
the Turks endeavoured to obtain possession 
of the Acropolis, and finding that their 
bombardment from below produced but little 
effect, they made six successive and des- 
perate attacks on the comparatively low wall 
which runs befure the Propylea. Karais- 
kaki has greatly distinguished himself on 
every occasion, and in the third attack, the 
famous Chief Gouras, who defended the 
Acropolis, was killed by a shell, which the 
Turks had thrown into that fortress. 


AFRICA. 


The following is an extract from the offi- 
cial despatch of Commodore Charles Buller, 
detailing more minutely the signal defeat 
of the Ashantees on the plains of Accra, 
which was noticed in p. 457: 

«¢ On the morning of the 7th of Aug. the 
action commenced by the Ashantees upon 
the centre of the British line, with consi- 
derable effect. The African corps, with 
Col. Purdon, were in the reserve, consist- 
ing of about 100 officers and men. For a 


considerable time the fate of the day was 
doubtful, indeed almost against us,—the 
Ashantees succeeding in driving our forces 
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close to the British guns ; when Col. Pur- 
don opened a heavy Ere from the small ar- 
tillery he had, viz. four nine-pounders and 
eight rocket-tubes, and sent a few Congreve 
rockets among the enemy, which latter, for 
a moment, staggered them, as also wounded 
their King. In the mean time the King of 
Aquamboe took a circuit with his force, and 
commenced an attack in the rear of the 
Ashantees, and decided the fate of the day. 
They retired, and the rockets and artillery 
keeping up their fire, the victory was de- 
clared, after five hours, in favour of the 
British allied arms. Many of their princi- 
pal men have fallen; the King, who was 
wounded in three places, very narrowly es- 
caped being taken prisoner; his equipage, 
camp, and several of his wives, with a very 
rich booty, estimated at 500,0001. sterling, 
fell into our hands. The Ashaptees fought 
very bravely, as did the Akims and Accras 
on our side: but the Fantees fled at the 
first fire, which occasioned our line to be 
broken.” 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Owen’s New Harmony.—From the 
Illinois Gazette:—*‘In the ridiculous at- 
tempt to introduce perfect equality at New 
Harmony, its whole system is disordered 
and inefficient. Its arrangements, which 
were to put the old world to the blush, are 
themselves fit subjects for the keenest ridi- 
cule. To show the physical strength of 
the female to be equal with the male, is a 

reat point with those modern philosophers. 

ield-work is endeavoured to be introduced, 
but meets with proper and suitable resist- 
ance by the more virtuous and industrious 
of the fair sex, while the house-idlers sub- 
mit to their task in the field. Hence the 
necessary and usual employments, contri- 
buting so much to the comfort and conve- 
nience of man, become much in disuse, and 
a clean sheet has been a scarce article in 
New Harmony. A lady is reported to have 
worked at the brick ground, when a strong 
lad used to the business, might have done 
as much in a day as the lady brick-maker 
would in a week. Other lady or ladies or- 
dered to milk cows, who were such novices 
in the business, that they might almost as 
well squeeze the tail as the teat, and the 
latter becomes nearly as dry as the former, 
under such management. Farmers were 
also placed at the loom, and store-keepers. 
in the fields, both equally ignorant of their 
employment. If any person had attempted 
to introduce into a new-formed association 
disorder, confusion, and absurdity, they 
could not have effected it with more com- 
plete success than the founder and manager 
of New Harmony. The society, which was 
itself to establish such superior arrangement 
as to ruin all individual exertion, is itself in 
danger of falling; and the new system, 
which was to give it such firm support, anc 
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to render life easy, happy, and comfortable, 
appears itself in danger of vanishing, ‘ and, 
Tike the baseless fabric of a vision, leave but 
a wreck behind.’” 

While thousands of English operatives 
(says the Philadelphia Gazette) remain with- 
out employment, the cotton trade has so 
far revived in Philadelphia, that power-loom 
weavers cannot be procured in sufficient 
numbers. One gentleman states that he 
could give constant employment to forty 
more than he has at present engaged, but 
he knows not where to find them. Of hand- 
loom weavers there is no scarcity. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cost of a 
daily newspaper and a daily advertisement, 
for a whole year, in the United States, is 
only about 6/,; while in this country it is 
above 40/.! 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Seven depart ts of Colombia have de- 
clared against the existing system by which 
that Republic is governed. The names of 
the departments are as follow: Venezuela, 
Apure, Guayaquil, Asuay, the Isthmus, 
Zulia, Magdalena. The sentiments of all 
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are declared, more or less, to be in favour 
of the federal form of government ; some of 
them invoke in strong terms the return of 
Bolivar, as the only event which can save 
the Republic, and invest him with dicta- 
torial powers, as the only person qualified 
to preserve the unity and peace of the Re- 
public. It appears that the liberator was 
still in Peru. 

Letters from Rio Janeiro state, that in- 
formation has been received there of the 
Blossom frigate having touched at Pitcairn’s 
Island, in the South Sea, where, some few 
ay since, the mutineers of the Bounty 

ad found a retreat. Old Adams, the last 
survivor of these unfortunate individuals, 
was living, and in tolerable good health. 
The population had so much increased, that 
the scarcity of wood for fuel, and other pur- 
poses, was beginning to be felt, and fears 
were entertained of a greater diminution of 
this valuable article from the increasing 
number of dwellings necessary for the inha- 
bitants. It is added, that Adams wished 
for some of his community to be removed 
to New Holland, many expressing their de- 
sire for such a proceeding. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The savage ferocity of the Papists seems 
to increase in a similar ratio with the spread 
of Protestantism. We extract a few instances 
of outrage committed in different parts of 
Ireland; they speak for themselves, and 
practically declare the mildness and piety of 
the religion which we are told we must gra- 
dually admit to the ascendancy, short of 
which its votaries never mean to stop. 

A party of Rockites lately entered the 
house on the lands of Salmonstown, Ba- 
rony of Rathconrath, lately occupied by 
Mrs. Keon, and latterly in the care of a 
servant, whom they turned out; they then 
communicated fire to several parts of the 
honse, and speedily reduced it to ashes. 

Notices continue to be posted up in the 
town of Athlone and neighbourhood, threat- 
ening destruction to any Roman Catholics 
who deal with a Protestant shopkeeper or 
brewer, &c. 

Sixteen individuals who acted contrary to 
the late Proclamation, relative to dealing 
with Protestants, were carded or flogged be- 
tween Athlone and Ballinasloe, anda wo- 
man was actually compelled to Ll 
@ pound of soap which she had bought of a 
Protestant chandler. 

On the 23d ult. as Robert M‘Auley, a 
harmless and inoffensive man, an inhabitant 
of the town of Fintona, was returning from 
the fair of Omagh, he was waylaid about a 
mile from the latter town, by six papistical 
tuffians, who beat in his skull in several 
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places, and then decamped, leaving him for 
dead. He was taken to the County In- 
firmary, where he expired. Such is the 
state of feeling in that quarter, that no Pro- 
testant is safe when an opportunity offers of 
injuring him with impumty.—Derry Jour- 
nal. 

Dec. 3. Written notices were found upon 
the Southern door of the Cathedral, and 
the door of the Methodist Chapel, at the 
Parade, threatening destruction to all that 
Should sign the Protestant Petition against 
Catholic Emancipation.—Waterford Mirror. 

We have received a letter from the unfor- 
tunate John Dougan, of Smilgadden, near 
Newtownlimavady, who some time ago 
convicted a Catholic priest of repeated at- 
tempts to seduce his wife. he writer 
feelingly details the persecutions he has un- 
dergoue. He says; “* After my wife and I 
had been pelted with gravel and stones out 
of the streets of Newtownlimavady, on the 
day that we convicted the priest before three 
of his *****, the police, who witnessed the 
outrage, swore examinations against the of- 
fenders ; and on the approach of the Ses- 
sions, at which they were to be prosecuted, 
two strange men, in my absence at market, 
came to my house, armed with horse-pistols, 
and told my wife, that if I did not imme- 
diately go to the parish chapel of Drumsurn, 
on the next Sunday, and declare, upon oath, 
that I had been instigated by Mr. Graham, 
the Rector of Magilligan, to make a false ac- 
cusation against my *##** *#*e*, they would 
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return and shoot me on the Monday night 
following. Determined not to be guilty of 
this act of injustice and ingratitude to a 
gentleman, through whom my case had 
been made known to the public, I could not 
hesitate in the choice to be made; and, ac- 
cordingly, disposing of some of my: little 
stock, and trusting my faithful wife, and 
helpless children, to the protection of Him 
*who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 
I embarked at Londonderry, for America, on 
the 11th of June last, in hope of being able 
to procure a spot of land on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to which I might remove 
them from a scene of persecution. In this, 
however, I have failed; and have returned 
within the last month, in time, I hope, to 
save the last wreck of my little substance, 
though doomed to witness the triumph of 
my persecutor, whose promotion in ***#*, 
is taken as an argument of his innocence, 
and of our guilt in having accused him. 
Holding a mountain farm, under a noble- 
man who is a minor, I am two years in ar- 
rear of rent, chiefly because no man dared 
to send me any cattle to graze on it since 
last April twelvemonth, and several of my 
own sheep have been stolen from it, —while 
I find it difficult to get a labourer to venture 
to give me a day’s work.” 


= 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Nov.27. At his Mojesty’s Levee, St. 


James's Palace, the two Houses or Convo- 
CATION were received by his Majesty, seated 
on his throne, and surrounded by the great 
officers of state. The general assembly of the 
Clergy in Convocation had taken place on the 
15th of Nov. as is usual on the summoning 
of a new Parliament, for the purpose of 
choosing delegates, &c. when the seed of 
St. Paul’s delivered a very eloquent dis- 
course, in Latin, on the subject of the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims. The Address now 

resented to his Majesty, which was read 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, princi- 
pay related to the same subject. The 

embers of the Upper House present were 
—the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops 
of London, Exeter, and Llandaff—of the 
Lower House, the Dean of Peterborough, 
Archdeacon Pott, Rev. Dr. Goodenough, 
Rev. Dr. D’Oyley, Rev. Dr. Richards, 
Rev. Mr. Cartwright, Rev. Mr. Lonsdale, 
Rev. Mr. Poole, and others. The following 
is an extract : 

*¢ Grateful for the past, we humbly im- 
plore a continuance of the same protecting 
power; for, assuredly, Sir, there never was 
a period in the History of our Reformed 
Church, that more urgently required it: 
whether we direct our attention to the 
avowed enemies of Christianity, or to those 
who, professing the faith of Christ, sedu- 
lously labour to disparage and degrade the 
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Church, of which your Majesty, under God, 
is the Head, and which, we confidently 
maintain, is formed the model of the 
earliest and purest ages of Christianity. 

** We cannot dissemble to your Majesty 
the just apprehensions we entertain of the 
efforts that are now making to arrive at 
authority and power in the State, danger- 
ous to the existence of the Protestant Con- 
stitution of the country, and leading di- 
rectly to religious disturbance, animosity, 
and contention.” 

His Majesty returned the following most 
gracious Answer : 

**T receive with great satisfaction this 
loyal and dutiful Address. The renewed as- 
surances of your affectionate attachment to 
my person and government are most ac- 
ceptable to me. I rely with the utmost 
confidence, upon your zealous exertions to 
promote true piety and virtue—to reclaim 
those who are in error by the force of di- 
vine truth—and to uphold and extend among 
my people the preference which is so justly 
due to the pure doctrine and service of our 
Established Church. That Church has every 
claim to my constant support and protec- 
tion. I will watch over its interests with 
unwearied solicitude, and confidently trust 
that I shall be enabled, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to maintain it in the 
full possession of every legitimate privilege.” 





A very important decision has been pro- 
nounced in the Court of Chancery, upon 
some bills filed by the holders of shares in 
Joint Stock Companies, against the Di- 
rectors; by which the latter are rendered 
personally auswerable for the instalments 
which had been paid. The two Companies 
which were brought before the Court, wete 
the British Stannary Company, and the Im- 
perial Distillery Company. It appears to 
us that in nearly all the Companies which 
are fast dissolving, the Directors must be 
in a similar situation. 

Dec. 2. An illuminated clock, that is, 
a clock with a transparent dial, has been 
long wanted in this great metropolis. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other provin- 
cial towns, illuminated clocks have been in- 
troduced, and their value is fully appreci- 
ated; yet London has not been able to 
boast of this accommodation, though it has 
been long contemplated at St.Paul’s. The 
Churchwardens of St. Bride’s, and the 
Church Improvement Committee, have de- 
termined on setting the example. The ex- 
periment was tried this night, by placing a 
glass dial in the circle intended for the 
clock, behind which a powerful gas-conduc- 
tor was fixed, and the rays of light being 
reflected on the faee of the clock, made the 
points of time as distinctly visible as they 
are at St. Paul’s at noon-day. The appear- 
ance, when viewed from Fleet-street, through 
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the anitpagions vista, was at once novel 
and agreeable, and attracted a great crowd 
of persons. There can be no doubt but the 
example will be followed very generally. 

Dec. 7. A general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the MWaterloo Bridge Company 
was held this day at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, when a report of their af- 
fairs for the half-year ending in August last 
was read; by which it appeared that the 
tolls had declined 432/. 3s, during that pe- 
riod, and that the capital invested returned 
but one per cent. to the proprietors. A con- 
versation arose on some reports of an > 
plication to Parliament to dispose of the 
bridge by lottery, but nothing was deter- 
miued upon on the subject. 

Dec.13. A meeting of the Mechanics’ 
Institution was held, for the purpose of 
awarding two purses, of ten pounds each, 
to two mechanics, pursuant to the terms of 
a gift from Dr. Feliowes; one fur an essay, 
the other for a mechanical invention. The 
President announced that the purse of ten 
pounds, for writing the best essay on one of 
the mechanic powers, had been adjudged to 
Thomas Holmes, a journeyman shoemaker. 
At the age of sixteen, Mr. Holmes happen- 
ed to read Pinkerton’s Geography, and found 
himself unable to comprehend the introduc- 
tion, which treated of astronomy, from his 
ignorance of arithmetic and mathematics. 
He then began to study; and became a 
member of the Institution at its formation. 
He had attended the lectures regularly, and 
the result of his assiduity was an essay, 
which the learned President characterised 
as being similar to the writings of Maclau- 
rin, the celebrated commentator on New- 
ton, and as containing one of the best ex- 
planations of the properties of the bent le- 
ver he had ever seen—The purse of ten 

ineas for the invention of the most use- 

1 machine, the President said, had been 
adjudged to George-Henry Lyne, who had 
invented an admirable machine—principally 
for cutting combs, but which may be ap- 
plied to numerous. other purposes. The 
machine was exhibited and worked, and 
its properties explained at lgngth by Pro- 
fessor Millington. By it two combs are 
accurately and speedily cut out of a piece of 
tortoise-shell, or other substance, without 
any waste of the material. Mr, Lyne was a 
journeyman smith, but now manufactures 
these machines, and is fast rising to a 
higher rank in society. The Duke of Sus- 
sex delivered the prizes to the successful 
candidates, with many expressions of en- 
couragement and commendation. The the- 
atre of the Institution was crowded, but the 
utmost good order was maintained. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kinec’s THEaTREeE. 

_Dec. 2. The present season commenced 
with Spontini’s serious opera of La Vestale ; 
Gent. Mac. December, 1826. 
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the principal characters being supported by 
Madame Caradori and Seignor Curioni. The 
vocal and instrumental music was finely 
executed. 





Davay Lane. 

Oct.31. A new opera was performed, 
called the Two Houses of Grenada. The , 
music, aided by Braham’s vocal talents, was 
remarkably fine; but the plot, if plot it 
could be called, was utterly destitute of 
interest or consistency—a mere disgraceful 
attempt atdrama. However, it was announc- 
ed for repetition amidst partial applause. 

Nov. 11. A divertisement, called The 
Spectre, or The Lovers’ Stratagem, an agree- 
able ballet, arranged by Noble, was well 
received. 

jov. 17. A most contemptible farce, 
under the title of A Trip to Wales, was 
justly damned. 

Nov. 18. A revival, or rather adaptation 
of Dryden’s Amphitryon, was brought for- 
ward, and tolerably well received. 

Dec. 2. A farce called White Lies, or 
The Major and the Minor, the acknowledged 
production of Mr, Lunn, was very favour- 
ably received, and announced for repetition 
amidst considerable applause. 

Dec, 13, A one-act piece, entitled The 
Lottery Ticket, and the Lawyer’s Clerk, was 
received with merited approbation, and an- 
nounced for repetition. 

Dec. 26. A Christmas Pantomime was 
brought forward, entitled The Man in the 
Moon, or Harlequin Dog- Star. The scenery 
was very splendid, and well deserving the 
approbation it received. The usual bustle 
and stage-trick, though presenting nothing 
of novelty, excited the Beeman as usual, 
of the gods, and the young holiday folks; 
to the great annoyance of all the sensible 
spectators, 





Covent Garpen. 

Oct. 21. A new opera, entitled Peverel 
of the Peak, dramatized by Mr. Pocock 
from the Scotch novel of the same name, 
was brought forward. The scenery was 
very magnificent. The piece was tolerably 
well received, and has had several nights’ run. 

Oct, 31, A two-act piece, called Returned 
* Killed,’ was produced, the plot of which 
was the unexpected return of a gallant 
colonel in the service of Frederick the 
Great, who had been some time before 
gazetted as slain. It was pretty, and received 
much applause. 

Nov. 4. Miss M, R. Mitford’s tragedy 
of The Foscari was produced,—a subject 
which has already been immortalized by the 
talented pen of Lord Byron. The charac- 
ters of the Doge of Venice, by Mr. Young, 
and Camilla, by Mrs. Sloman, were forcibly 
and majestically pourtrayed. The piece met 
with deserved success; and on its bein 
announced for repetition, was received wit 
loud and unanimous applause. 
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Dec. 26. The usual Christmas panto- 
mine was Harlequin and Mother Shipton, or 
Riquet with the Tuft, dramatised from the 
well-known fairy tale. It was full of comic 
humour, and though miserably deficient in 
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novelty, passed off exceedingly well. The 
Seven was remarkably fine, and the harle- 
quinade was full of fun, frolic, trick, and 
foolery, which drew down immense applause 
from the one shilling gallery ! 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS 


Gazette Promotions. 


St. James's Palace, Nov. 27. Lieut.-eol. 
Edw. Miles, soth foot, C. B. and Knight of 
the Royal Porwguese Military Order of the 
Tower aud Sword, Knighted. 

Nov. 27. Edw. Ryan, esq. Knighted, on 
his appointment of Judge to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta.—Nicolas Conyngham 
Tindal, esq. his Majesty’s Solicitor-general, 
Knighted.—Lieut.-gen. John Fraser, Col. 
of the late Royal York Rangers, Knighted. 

Whitehall, Nov. 29. The Right Hon. 
Geo. Granville Leveson Gower, summoned 
by writ to the House of Peers, by the style 
and title of Baron Gower, of stittenham, 
co. York. 

Dec. 5. The King has granted the digni- 
ties of Viscount and Earl of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to Wm, Pitt Baron Amherst, 
Gov.-gen. of India, and his heirs male, by 
the titles of Visc. Holmesdale, co. Kent, 
and Earl Amherst, of Arracan, East Indies. 
Also, the dignity of Viscount of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Stapleton Baron Com- 
bermere, General and Commander of our 
forces in the East Indies, and his heirs male, 
by the title of Vise. Combermere, of Com- 
bermere, Cheshire.—Alex, Irving, esq. to 
be a Lord of Session in Scotland. 

St. James's, Dec. 16. Joseph Faller, esq. 
Lieut.-gen. Col. 96th foot, and Knight 
Grand Cross of the Roya) Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order, Knighted. 

War-office, Dec. 11. 9th Reg. Light 
Drag. Capt. J.A. Lord Loughborough to be 
Major ; 17thditto, Major Geo. Lord Bing- 
ham to be Lieut.-col ; Capt. John Scott to 
be Major. 3d_regt. foot guards, Lieut.-col. 
John Elrington, to be Capt. and Lieut -col. 
20th regt. foot, Major Hon. Edw. Cust, to 
be Major; 24th ditto, Capt. James Adair to 
be Major; 38th ditto, Capt. Thos. Dely to 
be Major ; 50th ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. 
Geo. Leigh Goldie, to be Major ; 63d ditto. 
Brevet-major W. Snape to be Major.—Bre- 
vet. To have the local rank of Lieut.-col. 
on the Continent of Europe only: John 
Dunn, esq. late Lient.-col. upon balf-pay ; 
Avth. Rumpler, esq. late Lieut.-col. 17th 
Light Drag.; Joseph D'Arcy, esq. late 
Lieut.-col. R.A.; W. Ingleby, esq. late Bre~ 
vet Lieut.-col. and Major 53d foot; Andrew 
Geils, esq. late Lieut.-col. 73d foot; Wm. 
Thorahill, esq. late Lieut.-col. 7th Light 
Drag. To have the local rank of Major on 
the Continent of Europe only: Late Ma+ 
jors, Geo. T. Brice. Tho. Dent, Donald 


M‘ Gregor, Benj. Lutyens, Tho. H. Morice, 
Edw. Hancock Garthwaite, Robert M‘Crea, 
Tho. Pipon, Cha. Wayth, Robert Abbey, 
Peregrine Daniel Fellowes.—Staff: Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Henry Geo. Smith, to be deputy 
Quarter-master-gen. to the forces serving in 
Jamaica; Major Thos. Drake, Permanent 
Assist.-quarter-master-gen, to be Deputy 
Quarter master-gen. to the forces serving in 
the Mediterranean, with the rank of Lieut - 
col. in the army; Major W. Vincent, 82nd 
foot, to be Permanent Assist.-quartcr-mas- 
ter-gen.—Unattached: To be Lieut,-col. 
of Inf., Major John Hogg, 24th foot; Ma- 
jor Holman Custance, 50th ; Major Edw. 
Jackson, 20th; Brevet Lieut.-col. Hon. 
John Finch, 38th; Major H J. Richard- 
son, 9th Light Drag. Royal Art., Major 
Robert H. Birch, to be Lieut -col ; Brevet- 
major Cha. Henry Godby to be Major. To 
he Majors of Inf, by purchase : Capt. Thos. 
Otway Cave, 97th foot; Capt. Tho. Marten, 
Ist Drag : Capt. Cha. Wyndham, 2nd 
Drag.; Capt. Greuville Temple Temple, 
15th Light Drag: ; Capt. John Anderson, 
1st foot ; Capt. Arthur Hill Trevor 33d. 
Brevet-major Matt. Ryan, 40th foot, to be 
Major. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 12. Unnat- 
tached: Royal Art. To be Majors: Bre- 
vet-major Cha. Geo. Napier; Brevet-major 
Arch. M. Maxwell ; Brevet-majot H Baynes. 

War = Dec. 18. Ist Reg. Drag:, 
Capt. P. Phillips, to be Major; 14th foot 
Capt. W. Turner, to be Major ; 48th ditto, 
Capt. P. Macdotugall to be Major.—Brevet : 
To have the rank of Lieut.-col, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe only, H. W. Espinasse, 
esq. late Lieut.-col. 4th foot, and F. Wilkie, 
esq. late Brevet Lieut.-col. 40th foot. To 
have the rank of Major on the Continent of 
Europe only. W. Hames, esq. late Brevet- 
major, 32d foot.—Steff: Major C. Yorke, 
to be inspecting Field Officer of Militia in 
Nova Scotia (with the rank of Liest.-col. in 
the Army).—Unattached : To be Lieut.- 
cols. of Inf., Major J. H. Mair, 7th foot; 
Major J. T. Morisset, 48th; Major H. 
Stisted, Ist drag.; Major Sir J. R. Eustace, 
14th foot. To be Majors of Inf. Capt. A. 
R. Ferguson, 68th foot, and Capt. R. L. 
Dickson, 634. ° o be Majors of Lofantry, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. H. G. Smith, Rifle Bri- 
gade; Brevet Major C. G. Gray, Rifle 
Brigade. 


Members returned to serve tn Parliament. 
Camtridee Univ.—Sir J. 8. Copley, Kat. 
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Downton:—Hou. Barth. Bouverie, vice Est- 
court, who made his election for Oxford 
Univ. 

Harwich.—Sir N. C, Tindal, Kat. re-elected. 

Hastings.—Col. Jas. Law Lushington, C.B. 
vice Curtis; and John Evelyn Denison, 
esq. vice Wetherell. 

Plympton Earie—Sir C. Wetherell, vice 
Edgecumbe. 


Waliingford.—R. Knight, esq. vice Robarts. 





EccresissticaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. H. Atlay, Tinwell R. co. Rutland, with 
Great Ponton R. co. Lincoln, by dispensa- 
tion. 

Rev. F. T. Atwood, Hammersmith P. C. 
near London. 

Rev. W. Baker Bere, Upton P. C. Somerset. 

Rev. W. T. Birds, Preston R. Salop. 

Rev. Dr. Cockayne, Degmersfield R. Hants. 

Rev. J. L, Freer, Wasperton V. co. Warw. 
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Rey. W. F. Holt, Min. Laura Chap. Bath. 

Rev. G. Jarvis, Tuttington V. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Kemptharne, St. Michael R. Glouc. 

Rey. A. B. Lechmere, Eldersfield V. co. 
Worcester. 

Rev. Reg. Pole, Mary Tavy V. with Stev- 
rocke R. co. Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Riddle, Easton R. Hants. 

Rev. H. Venn, Drypool P. C. co. York. 

Rev. T. Wood, Achford V. Kent. 

Very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of Peterborough, 
Speaker of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation. 

Rev. C. W. Hughes, Chaplain to the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

Rev. Wm. Mirehouse, Chaplain to the 
Princess Sophia. 





Civit Prereements. 
J. Moncrieff, esq. B.C.L. to be Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates. 


—= 
BIRTHS. 


Nov. 4. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. Burrard, a son. 
——14. At Roehampton, the Right Hea. 
Lady Giffurd, a posthumous son. 15. 
The wife uf Geo. Dashwood, esq. a dau. —— 
21, At Maddington, Wilts. Mrs. i. L. 
Tovey, a dau. 26. At Salisbury, the lady 
of the Hoa. and Rev. Fred. Pleydell Bou- 
verie, a son.—-—27. The wife of Cha. 
Grimston, esq. of Grimston Garth, a son 
and heir.———30. At Sydling House, Dorset, 
the wife of J. W. Lukin, esq. a dau.——30. 
At Carlton, the wife of Lieut. Francis Sew- 
ell, R. N. a sou.—— Dec. 1. At Weston 
Rectory, near Campden, Gloucestershiie, 
Mrs, Hugh Smith, a son. In Weymouth- 
street, the wife of Rich. T. Kindersley, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, a dau. The wife of the 
Rev. R. Monro, a son.———4. Ast Kirkella, 
the wife of Joseph Smith Eggington, esq. 
a dau. At Clay-hill, Epsom, Lady 
Byron, a dau- At the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, the wife of J. A. Lethbridge, 
esq. a dau.——aAt Terrett House, the wife 
of Capt. W. Stanhope Badcock, R. N. a son. 
——s. At Hale House, Surrey, the wife of 




















Lee Steere, esq. a son and heir. The wife 
of the Rev. John Ayre, Islington, a son. 
At Salisbury, the wife of Capt. Goodall, a 
dau. At Abbotsbury, the wife of Joseph 
Foster, esq. a dau. 8. At Blake Hall, 
the wife of Capel Cure, esq. a son. At 
Great Malvern, the wife of E. H. Lech- 
mere, esq. a son and heir-——~9. At the 
Vicarage, Dudley, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Booker, a dau.— At Lexden, near Col- 
ehester, the wife of Geo. H, Errington, jun. 
esq. & son. 10. At St. James’s Rectory, 
Shaftesbury, Mrs. Donne, a dau ll. 
At Rennishaw, the lady of Sir Geo. Sitwell, 
bart. a dau At his house, 66, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, the wife of T.D. Alexan- 
der, esq. M. P. a son——At Swanhourne, 
Bucks, the lady of Sir Thos. Francis Free- 
mantle, bart. a dau. 12. The wife of 
Allan Sandys, esq. a san. 15, The wife 
of J. W. Morton, esq. of South Lambeth, 
a dau. Iu Curzon-street, the wife of 
Capt. Bernard Yeoman, R.N. a son. 16. 
At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of W. 
Gilpin, esq. 8 dau —21. At Harrow, the 
wife of Rev, Dr. Butler, a dau. 






































rn 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 4. At St. Geo. Han.-sq., the Rev. 
Francis, third son of Sir Tho. Whichcote, 
bart. of Aswarby, to Eliza, only dau. of 
Robert Bree, M D., F.RS. of George-st. 
Han.-sq. 7. The Rev. Robert Downs, 
Vicar of Leamington, Warwickshire, to 
Philadelphia, dau. of the late J.T. H. Hop- 
per, esq. of Witton Castle, Durham.- 8. 
At Paris, the Hon. Ferdinand St. John, to 
Miss Selina Charlotte Keatinge, niece to 
the Earl of Meath. 9. At St. Maryle- 
bone Church, the Rev. Geo. Henry Glyn, 
Vicar of Henham, Essex, third son of the 
late Colonel Glyn, to Eliz. only dau. of the 











late Joseph Smith, esq. of Shortgrove. 
At St. Pancras Church, Robert Dent, esq. 
to Charlotte, widow of the late James T, 
Robarts, esq.; E1.C.— At Kyloe, Sam. 
Cayley, esq. of Upp Hall, Lincolnshire, to 
Anne, second dau. of Sam. Castle, esq. late 
of Durham. 10. At Marylebone Church, 
London, Tho. Turner, esq. of Pach, to 
Emma, second dau. of the Rev. James Price, 
rector of Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire. 
11. At Hainton Hall, Lincolnshire, 
the seat of her father, Frances Anne, eldest 
dau. of Geo. Robert Henage, esq to Edw. 
only son of the late Edw. Howard, esq. 




















nephew of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
———At St. Geo. Han.-sq. the Rev. Wm. 
Skinner, of Ingoldsthorpe, Norfolk, second 
son of Sir W. Skinner, of Dublin, bart. to 
Ann Margaret, second dau. of the late Col. 
Lock, E.1.C——13. At’ Hackney, John 
Whatley, M.D. to Anne, dau. of J. T. Rutt, 
esq. of Clapton. 14. At. Newent, Glou- 
cestershire, the Rev. Leonard Strong, of 
Brampton Abbotts, to Frances, dau. of Geo, 
Reed, esq. of New Court, Newent,-—16. 
At Worcester, John Dimsdale, esq. d 
son of the late Hon. Baron Dimsdale, to 
Jemima, second dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Pye, Preb. of Worcester.——The Rev. T- 
Mitchell, of Market-Weighton, to Miss 
Clubley, only grand-child of the:late Rev. 
Rich, Hewitt, of Pocklington. At Kew, 
John oe esq. of Ealing, to Char- 
lotte Frances, dau. of the late Mrs. Shaw, of 
Kew Cottage. 18. At All Souls, Lang- 
ham-place, Francis Dugdale Astley, esq. only 
son of Sir John Dugdale Astley, bart, M.P. 
to Emma Dorothea, fourth dau. of Sir Tho. 
Buckler Lethbridge, bart. M.P. 21. At 
Oddington, the Rev. Geo. Elliott Ranken, 
to Harriet Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Stephen Geo. Church, esq. R.N, At St. 
Mark’s Church, Lambeth, Alex. M‘Kenzie 
Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow, to Isabella, third 
dau. of James Dowie, esq- of Denmark-hill, 
Surrey.———At Bushey, Herts, Henry Rose 
Clarke, esq. of Abbot's Wood, Hants, to 
Letitia, dau, of the Rev. Dr. Twiss, of 
Bushey House.——23. At the Marquis of 
Ailesbury’s villa, at Sheen, Tho. Fred. Ver- 
non Wentworth, esq. of Wentworth Castle, 
co. York, to the Lady Augusta Louisa 
Brudenell Bruce, the eldest unmarried dau. 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailes- 
bury. At Kington Magna, Dorsetshire, 
the Rev. Tho. Manners Sutton, Rector of 
Great Chart, Kent, to Lucy Sarah, only 
4": of the a H. S, Mortimer, Rector 
of Kington Magna. At, Antwerp, John 
he te to Charlotte Tea tiny young- 
est dau. of Fred. Reeves, esq. of Upper 
East Sheen, Surrey. 24, At St. Mary’s 
Bryanstone-square, the Rev, J.J. Saint, of 
Speldhurst, in Kent, to Sophia Heath, 
youngest dau. of the late M. W. Wilson, 
esq.—25. At St. Pancras New Church, 
W., Brooks, esq. of Euston-square, to Marg. 
Jane, dau. of W. Nott, esq. of Pentonville. 
26. At St. James’s, W, Whitfield, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. to Anne Marg. Eliza, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Edm. Hill, of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire. 28. At Otham 
Church, Kent, the Rev. W. Gilly, Rector 
of Wanstead, Essex, to Miss Knowles, 
eldest dau. of Joshua Knowles, esq. of 
Wanstead.— 29. At Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
col. Commandant W. Douglas Knox, E.1.C. 
to Jane, eldest dau. of the late John Waite, 
esq. of London.——30. At St. Pancras 
New Church, Cuthbert Johnson, esq. of 
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Walli » Berks, to Charlotte Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-col. Locke, 
E.I. C, At Twickenham Church, John, 
eldest son of John Fane, esq. M.P., to 
Catherine, dau. of Sir Benj. Hobhouse; bart. 
of Whitton Park, Middlesex. 

Dec.1. James ’Espinasse, of Gray’s-inn, 
to Susanna Eliz. second dau. of Wm. ’Espi- 
nasse, esq. of Dublin——5. At St. Paul’s, 
Deptford, Joseph Arnould, M.D. of Cam- 
berwell, to Eliza, dau. of the late Joseph 
Hardcastle, esq. of Hatcham House. 6. 
At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, the Rev. Wm. 
Start, of Teffont, Evias, Wilts, to Louisa, 
third dau. of John Gurney, esq. King’s Coun- 
sel, At Ealing Church, Fred. Chas. Wil- 
son, esq. of Langley Cottage, Hants, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of H. T. Timson, esq. 
of Tatchbury Mount.——At Brighton, 
F. P. M. Myers, esq. to Mary Anna, dau. of 
the late Capt. Henry Duncan, R. N. 7° 
At Weymouth, Geo. Bullock, esq. of Coker, 
Somerset, to Maria-Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Chas. Grove, esq. M. D. of Salis- 
bury. At Bathwick Church, Capt. Emery, 
of Banwell, to Eliz. Mary, only dau. of the 
late Robert Belt, esq. of Bossal House, 
Yorkshire. At Tichfield, Claud Doug- 
las, esq. E. I. C. to Mary-Madelina, second 
dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir Arch. Collingwood 
Dickson, bart. 9. At Bishop’s Stortford, 
C. R. Thompson, esq. to Aune, youngest 
dau. of the late Edw. Browne, esq. of Upper 
Tooting. 11. At Brede, Sussex, the 
Rev. John George Ash, A. M. to Caroline- 
Selby, second dau. of the Rev. Robert-Hele- 
Selby Hele, Rector of Brede, and grand- 
dau. of Dr. Horne, late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich.——12. At Chichester, Charles- 
Smith Beckham, esq. to Sybella-Jane-Carr, 
second dau. of the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
—-14. At Ss. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
George Fenning, esq. to Frances-Eliza, third 
dau. of James Wm. Dunkin, esq. late of 
Demerary. At Chichester, Capt. Edw. 
Sabine, R.A. to Eliz. Juliana, dau, of Major 
Leeves.——At St. Mary, Newington; Robt. 
Henry Cooper, esq. Capt. in the East Suffolk 
Militia, to Harriet Eliz. only dau. of William 
Turner, esq. of Chafford, Kent. At All 
Souls’ Church, Langham-place, Robert, 
eldest son of C, Chichester, esq. of Hall, 
Devon, to Clarentia, only dau. of the late 
Col. Henry Mason. 16. At Folkestone, 
Wyndham Knatchbull, D.D. Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, 
and Rector of Smeeth with Adlington, in 
Kent, to Anna Maria Eliz. eldest dau. of 
Henry Dawkins, esq.——At Eling Church, 
John Constable, esq. to Margaret, second 
dau. of John Saunders, esq. of Downes 
House, Eling, Hants. 18. At Lueking- 
ton, Gloucestershire, Rich. Estcourt Cres- 
well, esq. to Mary-Anne-Lawrence, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. L. Townshend, D.D. 
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Ex-Queen or SWEDEN. 

Sept. 15, At Lausanne, of an aneurism 
of the heart, aged 45, Frederica Doro- 
thea, Ex-Quren of Sweden. She was 
daughter vf Charles Louis, Grand Duke 
of Baden, by Amelia of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, and was consequently sister to the 
late, and niece to the present Grand 
Duke. She was married to Gustavus 
the Fourth, King of Sweden, who was 
dethroned by his uncle Charles the 
Thirteenth, in 1809, and subsequently 
repudiated the deceased in 1812. She 
was not, however, deserted by her 
family, for her son, Prince Gustavus, 
her two daughters, the Princesses Amelia 
and Cecilia, and her sister Caroline, the 
Queen Dowager of Bavaria, attended 
her in her last illness. 

Sir Ricuarp Harpineoe, Barr. 

Nov. 5. In Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, aged 71, Sir Richard Hardinge, 
bart. Surveyor-general of the Customs 
in Dublin. 

He was the eighth son of Nicholas 
Hardinge, esq. Clerk of the House of 
Commons, by Jane, dau. of the right 
hon. Sir John Pratt, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and sister to Lord 
Chancellor Camden. The late Mr. 
Justice Hardinge was Sir Richard’s elder 
brother, and the gallant Captain Har- 
dinge, R.N. his nephew. 

Sir Richard was created a baronet, 
Aug. 4th, 1801, with remainder to the 
heirs male of his father; and, having 
had no issue by his wife, Mary daughter 
of Ralph Gore, Earl of Ross, the baro- 
netcy has accordingly devolved on his 
nephew, the Rev. Charles Hardinge, 
Rector of Crowhurst, and Vicar of 
Tunbridge, Kent, next brother of Cap- 
tain Hardinge. 

ApMIRAL Fancourt. 

July ... At Ripley, Derbyshire, Robert 
Devereux Fancourt, esq. Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was First Lieut. of the Gib- 
raltar, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Richard Bickerton, iu Feb. 1782, when Sir 
Richard sailed for the East Indies, with 
several men of war, to reinforce the 
squadron on that station under Sir 
Edward Hughes. On his passage, the 
Cc dore touched at Riv Janeiro, 
where be purchased a cutter on Govern- 
ment account, and promoted Mr. Fan- 
court intoher, withthe rank of comman- 
der. In this vessel, which we believe was 
named the Substitute, and mounted 14 





guns, Captain Fancourt proceeded to 
India, and continued there during the 
remainder of the war. In 1790, a dispute 
arose with Spain, relative to Nootka 
Sound; and Captain Fancourt, who bad 
been advanced to post rank, on the 2d 
of December, in the preceding year, 
was appointed to the command of the 
Ambuscade frigate, stationed in the 
Mediterranean. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the war with France, in 
1793, we find him in the Chichester, of 
44 guns, employed principally in escort- 
ing the trade to and from the West 
Indies and Mediterranean. This vessel, 
in company with the Intrepid, 64, cap- 
tured la Sirenne French curvette, off 
St. Domingo, about August, 1794. 

Inthe year 1797, Captain Fancourt 
was removed into the Agamemnon, of 
64 guns, attached to Adm. Duncan's fleet 
in the North Seas. This ship appears to 
have been implicated in the mutiny at 
the Nore, but previous to its suppression 
seceded from the rebellious party. In 
the summer of 1800, she formed part of 
the squadron sent to Elsineur, under 
the orders of Vice-adm, Dickson, for 
the purpose of giving weight to the 
arguments adduced by the British 
Minister, in support of ihe right claimed 
by Great Britain to search neutral 
vessels. 

We next find Captain Fancourt ac- 
companying Sir’ Hyde Parker on the 
expedition against Copenhagen, in the 
spring of 1801; but, from the unfortu- 
nate circumstance of the Agamemnon 
striking upou a sboal when approaching 
the Danish line of defence, he was pre- 
vented from participating in the glorious 
victory achieved by Lord Nelson, to 
whose division he had been attached. 
On the Agamemnon’s return to England, 
she was stationed as a guard ship in 
Hosely Bay. Captain Fancourt subse- 
quently commanded the Zealand, 64, 
bearing the flag of the Commander-in- 
chief at the Nore. He was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-admiral, April 28, 
1808 ; Vice-admiral, August 12, 1812, 
and Admiral in 182... 

MaJsor-Gen. FAWCETT. 

Oct. 1. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Major-gen. Wm, Fawcett, Governor of 
Limerick, and senior Major-general in 
the army. His father was the Right hon. 
Sir Wm. Fawcett, K. B. a native of 
Hanover, who was Aide-de-camp to 


King George the Third, and much re- 
spected by his Majesty, and who held 








the post of Adjutant-general previously 
to the recently deceased Sir Harry Cal- 
vert. The deceased was appointed En- 
sign in the 3d foot guards, July 2, 17675 
Captain and Lieutenant-colonel, Sep- 
tember 18, 1779; Brevet-colonel, No- 
vember 18, 1790; and Major-generai, 
Octoher 3, 1794. He had been on balf- 
pay since 1783, but previously served in 
America, on Jeaving which, he wrote a 
very feeling poem, which was admired 
and preserved by Dr. Goldsmith, He 
has left a son of his own name and pro- 
fession, who is a Major, and.at present 
on half-pay. 
Rear-apM. MONKTON, 

Oct... At Havre-de-Grace, Rear-ad- 
miral John Monkton. 

This officer entered the service in 1766, 
and served upwards of eleven years as a 
Midshipman and master’s-mate, on 
board the Chatham of 50 guns, and 
Lark, Aurora, Carysfort, Maidstone, and 
Boreas frigates. The two former ships 
were employed principally at the Lee- 
ward Islands.. His removal from the 
Aurora, to make room for an Admiralty 
Midshipman, proved a furtunate circum- 
stance for Mr. Monkton, as that vessel 
was soon after lost, on her passage to 
India, and all on board perished, Inthe 
Carysfurt he saw much hard service, and 
had several narrow escapes. The first 


_was in 1771, when being on ber retura 


from Pensacola and the Havannah, to 
Jamaica, the ship, owing to the perverse- 
ness and ignorance of the pilet, ran 
ashore in the night, upon the Martyr 
reefs, in the gulf of Florida, where ber 
situation was such as promised little 
ebhance of being able to save the ship, 
and at first, not much hope of preserv- 
ing the lives of the crew. However, 
after nine days incessant labour, she was 
at length got out from amougst those 
dangerous rocks, through a very difficult 
and intricate channel, and carried to 
Charlestown in South Carolina, under 
jury masts, with the less of her guns, 
and most of the provisions aid stores. 
In the ensuing year, the Carysfort was 
ordered to England, and on ber passage 
thither from Jamaica, was obliged to 
throw all her guns overbeard in.a heavy 
gale of wind, After refitting, she was 
again sent to the West Indies, where 
she encouatered a vivient hurricane, 
during which she lost her First Lieyte- 
naut, five seamen, and all her masts, 
besides being once more obliged to part 
with ber guus, 

The Carysfort was paid off at Chat- 
ham, in September 1773, and Mr. 
Monkton soon after joined the Maid- 
stune, in whieh frigate he continued 
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about three years, and was present at 
the eapture of more than two bundred 
sail of vessels, principally on the Jamai- 
ea station t from whence he returned to 
7 in the Boreas, about the autumn 
of 1777. 

On tbe 19th of November following, 
the deceased was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and appointed to the 
Three Sisters, an armed ship, hired from 
the merchants, and employed in giving 
freteetion to the trade on the cast of 
Scotland, and about the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. Afrer being thus em- 
ployed for a period of two years, he was 
appuinted second Lieutenant of the 
Vestal frigate, then fitting at Deptford, 
and subsequently sent to the Newtound- 
land station, where she captured and 
destroyed many of the enemy’s vessels, 
and among others, the Mercury, an 
American packet frum Philadelphia, on 
board of which was Mr. Henry Laurens, 
formerly President of the Congress, 
bound on an embassy to France, Spain, 
and Holland. The despatches found in 
the possession uf this Euvoy, determined 
the British Ministry to issue an immedi- 
ate declaration of war against the latter 
power, and to commit their bearer as a 
state prisoner to the Tower of London, 

In 1781, the Vestal, then commanded 
by the How. G. C, Berkeley, accompanied 
Vice-admiral Darby to the relief of Gib- 
raltar, where she particularly distin- 
guished berself against the enemy’s gun- 
boats, two of which she destroyed under 
the guns of the fortress of Ceuta. Sume 
time after the performance of this ser- 
vice, Captain Berkeley, accompanied by 
the whole of bis officers and crew, re- 
moved into the Recovery of 32 guns, 
which ship formed part of the squadron 
under Vice-admiral Barrington, at the 
captare of a Prench convoy, from Bres', 
bound to the East Ludies, in April, 1782. 
She was also with Lord Howe, at the 
relief of Gibraltar, toward the cluse of 
the same year. 

The Recovery being paid off at the 
peace in 1783, Mr. Monkton remained 
on half-pay till March 1784, when he was 
appointed First Lieutanant of the Ardent 
64, stationed as « guard-ship at Ports- 
mouth, where she remained for a period 
of four years, dering which no incident 
occurred worthy of particular notice. 

During the Spanish armament, we 
find Lieutenant Monkton serving on 
board the Windsor Castle, a second-rate, 
bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Sawyer. 
His next appointment was to be First 
Lieutenant of the Niger frigate, com- 
manded by his friend the bon, Captain 
Berkeley ; and on the 10th of March, 
1793, be commissioned the Marlborough 
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of 74 guns, then fitting at Chatham for 
the same Officer, and afterward attached 
to the grand fleet under Lord Howe, 
This was our officer’s last. appointment 
as a Lieutenant, for in consequence of 
that nobleman’s representation of bis 
gallant conduct in the glorious action 
of June 1, 1794, he was immediately 
afterwards promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and appointed to. act as 
Captain of the Marlborough, during 
the absence of Captain Berkeley, whose 
place be had so ably filled during the 
latter part of that memorable conflict, 
the circumstances of which were as 
follow: The Marlborough had got 
into action ; and whilst engaged with 
the lmpetneux of 78 guns, and Mucius 
74, the former of wbich she had com- 
pletely dismasted, the Montagne of 
120 guns came under her stern and 
poured in a raking broadside, which 
killed and wouoded many of ber men, 
aud caused much other mischief. It 
was at this mement that Captain Berk- 
ley received a severe wound, which 
obliged him to resign the eommand of 
the ship to Lientenant Monkton, who 
continued to fight her with the utmost 
skill and bravery. The Marlborough 
on this occasion had all ber lower masts 
shot away, aud no less than 137 men 
killed and wounded. Lieutenant Monk- 
ton was nominally promoted into the 
Calypsu sloop of war, which vessel was 
lust on her return from Jamaica, and all 
on board perished. 

He retained the command of the 
Marlboruugh for nearly twelvemonths, 
and was afterwards appointed pro tem- 
pore to tbe Colossus, anvther 74, in 
which he distinguished himself off 
L’Orient, June 23, 1795, and by his 
exertions greatly contributed to the 
capture of three French line-of-battle 
ships, The Colossus on that occasion 
bad 35 men killed and wounded, which 
appears tv have been nearly one-fourth 
of the total loss sustained by the British 
squadron. 

Captain Monkton’s post commission 
bears date June 29, 1795, from which 
period, with the exception of about two 
months in the Formidable of 90 guns, 
be was not again employed until the 
latter end of 1797, when he obtained 
the command oi la Lutine frigate, fitting 
at Woolwich for the North Sea station, 
where he served under the orders of 
Lord Duncan, and made many captures. 

His next and last appointment was at 
the close of 1799, to the Mars, of 74 
guns, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 
Berkeley ; and he continued te serve as 
Flag-captain to that officer until January 
1801, when, a misunderstanding having 


arisen between the Rear-admiral and 
Earl St. Vincent, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Channel Fleet, the former resign- 
ed his command, and Captain Monkton 
was in consequence superseded. His 
superannuation took place June 18, 
1814, 

in the course of this memoir, the fate 
of the Aurvra, and that of the Calypsa 
have been alluded to, Of the other 
vessels in which Rearadmiral Monkton 
served, it is remarkable, that no less 
than sixewere afterwards lost: viz. the 
Lark in America, during the Colonial 
war; the Tiree Sis‘ers in the North 
Sea; the Ardent ‘burnt at sea; the 
Marlborough, wrecked on the coast of 
France, the Cotos«us on the Scilly Isles, 
and la Lutine on the Dutch coast. 

Rear-admiral Monkton remained a 
bachelor until he was more than forty 
years of age, when he married Miss 
Charlotte Slade, of Burstock, co, Dorset, 
first cousin to Lieutenant-general Slade, 
By this lady, who died May 6th, 1806, 
he had four children, His secoud wite 
was Charlotte, widow of bis old mess- 
mate, Mr. Mackie, Parser of the ill- 
fated Ardent, and ouly daughter of Mr. 
George Hutton, a gentlemau of consider- 
able property, who had formerly kept 
an Academy at Deptford. He married, 
lastly, December 14, 1818, Elizabeth 
Patience, daughter of Thomas P. Phil- 
lips, Esq. of Tiverton, ‘and sister of 
Thomas J. Phillips, of Landau-house, 
near Launcestou. 

He was for sume years an inhabitant 
of Bristol, but had latterly resided at 
Havre-de-Grace, 

[For this interesting memoir we must 
acknowledge’ our obligations to that 
excellent work, Marshall's Naval Bio- 


graphy.) 


Crartes Mitts, Ese. 

Oct. 9. At Suuthampton, aged 38, 
Charles Mills, esq. author of some well- 
approved historical works, 

He was boru im 1788, the youngest 
son of the late Samuel Gillham Mills, a 
surgeon of eminence at Greenwich. He 
was intended by his father fur the law, 
and articled to ab attorney in Berier’s- 
sireet, but quitted that profession in 
consequence of bis ardent love for litera- 
ture. His first work, “A History of 
Muhammedanism,” was published about 
1817, and is said tu have strongly attract. 
ed the attention of Sir John Malcolm. 
A second edition was published in the 
following year, and is reviewed in vol, 
Lxxxvin. i. 5314, It was entitled 
“A History of Muhammedanism, com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, with ancient accounts 





of the Empire founded by the Muham- 
medan arms. An Inquiry into the Theo- 
logy, Morality, Laws, Grdtaabi: and 
Usages of the Muselmans; and a view 
of the present extent and influence of 
the Muhammedan Religion.” The next 
work by Mr. Mills was “ The Histoty of 
the Crusades, undertaken for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land; a view of the 
Latin States in Syria and Palestine; the 
Constitution and Laws of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; the military orders which 
sprang frum the wars between the Chris- 
tians and Muselmen, and the conse- 
quences of the Crusades upon the morals, 
literature, politics, and manners of 
Europe,” 2 vols. 8vo, To this publica- 
tion much attention was paid in our 
review, vol. xc. i. pp. 438, 523, 609. 
It has arrived at a third edition. 

A few months after its appearance ac- 
cident led Mr. Mills to the study of 
Italian Literature ; the result of which 
was a work of fiction, in two vols. en- 
titled ** The Travels of Theodore Ducas 
in various countries of Europe, on the 
revival of letters andarts.” The model 
upon which this book was formed, was 
the “Travels of Anacharsis;” but the 
public seemed to underrate Mr. Mills as 
a commentator on Italian literature, 
and accordingly, notwithstanding the 
splendour of particular passages, such 
as the criticism on Dante, and the ac- 
count of an interview with Ariosto, the 
work was comparatively unsuccessful. 
For a year subsequent to its publication, 
Mr. Mills lay quietly on bis oars, till in- 
vited by his publishers (Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.), to undertake a History 
of Rome, from the earliest ages duwn to 
the reign of Augustus, at which period 
Gibbon’s History commences. From 
some cause, however, the work (it has 
been said in consequence of a rival pub- 
lication having been advertised,) was 
dropped ; and Mr. Mills then directed 
his attention to bis last and most popu- 
lar work, the “ History of Chivalry, or 
Knighthood and its Times,” two vols. 
8vo. which created such general interest 
from the very first moment of its an- 
nouncement, that in a few weeks the 
whole first edition was disposed of: and 
he was called, but a few montbs before 
his death, to devote his attention toa 
second. This work attracted the notice 
of Scott, (previously excited by the 
** Crusades,” from which work he is said 
to have partly borrowed the plot of his 
novel called the ‘‘ Talisman ;"’) and a 
correspondence passed between them, 
which, comingthrough the medium of 
Mr. Constable, from the ‘* Author of 
Waverley ” to Mr. C. Mills’”’—as contra- 
distinguished from Sir W. Scott, is 
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curious, Mr, Mills, a few months before 
his death, was elected one of the 
Knights of Malta, now revived on the 
Continent, which honour (unsought for 
on his part) was conferred on himin conse- 
quence of his allusions to that celebrated 
fraternity (the defenders of the Christian 
religion for so many centuries tbrough- 
out Europe) in his “ History of the Cru- 
sades.” , 

In private life Mr. Mills was open, 
generous, and candid to a fault: his 
conversation, in his more cheerful points, 
was particularly engaging, and the vast 
and almost unlimited stores of his in- 
formation were at the service of all his 
friends, among whom were many distin- 
guished literary characters, As a literary 
man, he was, to adopt the language of 
the Quarterly Review, in its notice of his 
** Theodore Ducas,” of ‘ first-rate im- 
portance.” Mr. Jeffrey also pointed 
him out as one of the most promising 
writers of his day. 

In person Mr. Mills was of middling 
stature, with a countenance intensely ex- 
pressive of thought and intellect. The 
bust of him, taken about two years 
since, by Sievier, though rather too 
gigantic in proportion, does justice to 
the depth and variety of his expression. 





EuisHa De Hacue, Esq. 

Nov. 11. At his country residence at 
Brundall, Norfolk, Elisha De Hague, 
Esq. Town-clerk of Norwich, to which 
office he was elected in 1792 on the 
decease of his father, who held that 
lucrative and honourable situation for 
many years. Hewas the eldest son of 
Elisha De Hague and Mary Ganning, 
and was born in the parish of St. Lau- 
rence, in Norwich, May 16, 1755. 

The ancestors of this gentleman were 
originally of France, from which country 
they were driven, with many others of 
those who professed the reformed 
religion, upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, by Lewis the 14tb. 
The wanton acts of cruelty . exercised 
by that Monarch on the Protestants of 
his kingdom, obliged hundreds of his 
best and most useful subjects, to seek 
an asylum in a foreign realm. Numbers 
of them came over to England; and 
several families settled in Norwich, to 
which eity they brought the knowledge 
of many useful arts and manufactures. 
Jobn,son of Lewis De Hague, was one 
of these persecuted Christians, and it is 
from him that the lamented subject of 
this bumble sketch was lineally de- 
scended, : 

In mannet -plain and unobtrusive, 
sober and sound in judgment, but warm 
of heart, and kind and Jiberal in the best 
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sense of the word; his counsel was 
always accessible, and his band ever 
open to those in want; in bis profession 
as a lawyer, upright; and in his munici- 
pal office he evinced the utmost skill 
and diligence. The recollection of his 
public services will be perpetuated by a 
— which was painted by Sir Wm. 

hey, at the request of his friends, 
and paid for by public subscription. 
The tablet is thus inscribed : 

* To Elisha De Hague, Esq. Town- 
clerk of the City of Norwich, this, 
his Portrait, is respectfully presented by 
some of his fellow citizens, in testimony 
of their approbation, as well of his 
long-tried fidelity in fulfilling the duties 
of his profession, as of the steady in- 
tegrity and unaffected benevolence of 
bis conduct in all the relations of social 
life. August, 1825.” 

This picture is fixed up in St. Andrew's 
hall, a room in which the guild feast is 
kept, and which is bung round with the 
Ear of those worthy citizens who 

ave with honour to themselves, and 
usefulness to others, filled the several 
municipal offic:s of Norwich. The 
Corporation of bis native city also pre- 
sented to him, about a year since, a valu- 
able piece of plate, in testimony of their 
esteem and respect. 

During many vears of his life, he pass- 
ed a portion of the week at an estate 
he purchased in the beautiful village of 
Brundall, which he greatly ornamented. 
This place was the solace of his private 
hours, and here he delighted in the 
society of his friends. Mr. De Hague 
was principally instrumental in support- 
ing the Society of United Friars, origin- 
ally instituted for the interchange of 
literary communication, and subse- 
quently distinguished for the benevolent 
establishment of the soup charity, by 
which much relief has been annually 
afforded to the poor. 

Mr. De Hague was never married, and 
the author of this sketch believes that 
his only surviving relative of his name, 
is a brother, who is Rector of Little 
Wilbraham, co. Cambridge, and a fellow 
of Corpus Christi College. His remains 
were privately interred, Nov. 17th, in 
the burial ground of St. Augustine in 
his native city. 

Muxpoca Mackenzie, Eso. 

Dee. 13..At London, Murdoch Mac- 
keuzie, Esq. much respected and re- 
gretted. He was a descendant of the 
noble house of Mackenzie, Barons Kin- 
tail, and Earls of Seaforth, one of the 
attainted Scotch families; and from 
certain registers he was considered the 

Gant. Mao. December, 1826. 
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heir.at Jaw to those forfeited titles. his 

randfather having fied from the High- 
ands to Northumberland in disguise, 
with his near connection, William, late 
Earl of Seaforth, after the disasters that 
befel the unfortunate.Stuarts and their 
partizans. 

At an early period Mr. Mackenzie 
commenced bis career in the mercantile 
nautical service, and rose to the com- 
mand of several West Indiamen, in 
which responsible situation he distin- 
guished himself to the entire satisfaction 
of bis employers, Being a good drafts- 
man, he was employed at the com- 
mencement of the present century, by a 
fishing company, to make a survey of 
the Highland coasts. In this excursion 
he met the late Baron Seaforth at Lewis 
and Ullapool, who fondly recognized 
him as bis near relative, and entertained 
him in the true spirit of Scotch hospi- 
tality. Captain Mackenzie lived to 
complete the evidence of his pedigree, 
and had engaged counsel to draw up a 
petition to his Majesty, praying for a 
reversion of the attainder existing against 
the clan Mackenzie, when death put an 
end to his bonourable proceedings ; but 
he has left an only son who will now be 
a claimant for the family distinctions. 





Mr. RicuarD TayLer. 

June 17. At Stableford, in Worfield, 
co, Salop, of inflammation on the brain, 
brought on by his exertions at the late 
Bridgnorth Election, and also from af- 
fection of the mind in consequence of 
one of his children having received a 
contusion on its head, Richard Tayler, 
gent. in his 48th year, having left an 
amiable widow and seven small children 
to bewail his loss. He was of an ancient 
family in Shropshire, where the younger 
branch also enjoy considerable estates. 
He was universally respected and be- 
loved for bis kind and affectionate man- 
ners; and had extensive connections in 
the grazing line.—His judgment in the 
value of stock was so accurate, that few 
were his equals ; and as an experimental 
agriculturalist he was worthy of imita- 
tion. He possessed (in exchange) a part 
of the estate where he resided, formerly 
belonging to that accomplished young 
lady Maria Dolman, whose name her 
cousin Shenstone (the bard of the Lea- 
sowes) has immortalized by his Muse, 
and upon her death bad also erected in 
a lonely and sequestered spot at his 
seat, an urn, with a pathetic inscription 
to the memory of her whose loss in the 
bloow of life the Poet, iu his.Letsers to 
his friend, seems with great agony of 
mind to have most sincerely de- 
plored. 
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Pazzi. 

July 22. At Naples, aged 80, Joseph 
Piazzi, President of the Royal Society 
of Sciences in that city, and the dis- 
coverer of the planet Ceres. He was 
born in the Valteline, in 1746. He 
entered into the order of Teatines in 
1764 ; and, after enjoying the Professor- 
ship of Astronomy at Malta, he was 
made Professor at Palermo, in 1781. In 
1787, he made several observations in 
conjunction with Lalande, at the Paris- 
ian observatory ; and afterwards he visit- 
ed England, to purchase instruments. 
On his return to Sicily, in the winter of 
1789, he superintended the construction 
of a magnificient observatory at Paler- 
mo; of which, and the valuable instru- 
ments it contains, he published a descrip- 
tion. Since the completion of that 
building, his time and attention have 
been uaremittingly engaged in astro- 
nomical researches, 

It was on the Ist of January, 1801, 
that he discovered the planet Ceres, 
which led to the discovery of Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta. In 1814, he printed a 
catalogue of 7,500 stars, a work which 
gaived fur him the medal founded by 
Lalande. In 1816 he published at Milan 
the first volume of the “* History of 


Sicilian Astronomy,” and completed his. 


** Elements of Astronomy.” He had 
much distinguished himself of late years 
by his numerous observations, and dis- 
covery of comets ; and amongst bis la- 
bours of a different character, may be 
mentioned that of his drawing up a 
Code of Weights and Measures for 
Sicily. 

His obsequies were performed on the 
Sunday following his death, by his con- 
fraternity of Teatine Fathers, in their 
Church of St. Paul, The whole Royal 
Academy of Sciences attended. 





Prerre Epovarp LEMontTey. 


June 16. At Paris, aged 63, 
Pierre Edouard. Lemontey. 

He was born at Lyons, Jan. 14, 1763, 
and was eduvated for the Bar, where, 
notwithstanding his want of a good de- 
livery, he distinguished bimself by his 
character and talents, and the zeal with 
which he devoted himself to questions 
of political and public interest. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, he 
published many pieces, in which he de- 
fended the rights of the Protestants to 
have a voice in the election of members 
to the Etats-Generauzx ; and also called 
upon the Government to direct its at- 
tention to the deplorable and neglected 
state of agrieulture. He filled, at this 


M. 


period, several publie situations, in 
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which he manifested the excellence of 
his intentions, but incurred great per- 
sonal risks from the troubles of the 
times; and after having seen the greater 
part of his family perish during the 
siege of Lyons, was obliged to go to 
Switzerland, in order to escape becoming 
the victim of a peace more bluody than 
the war. He did not venture to return 
to Lyons until 1795, when he obtained 
the recall of the exiles, and the restitu- 
tion of their property. Having at length 
seen the revolutionary storm subside, he 
removed to Paris, for the purpose of de- 
dicating himself to literary pursuits. 
Under the Consulship, he was appoint- 
ed Censor of plays; and in 1814, obtain- 
ed the office of Censor Royal, which he 
held until his death, although the emo- 
lument arising from it was of no object 
to him, as his furtune was considerable, 
and his habits even parsimonious. Yet 
it must be confessed that his purse was 
ever open to others, 

As a man of letters, he distinguished 
himself no less than in his political ca- 
pacity. In 1785 and 1788, he obtained 
two prizes at the Academy of Marseilles, 
for his Eloges on Fabry de Peyresc and 
faptain Cook. His opera of Palma, 
brought out at the Theatre Feydeau, in 
1798, obtained considerable popularity ; 
but, conscious that dramatic composi- 
tion was not his forte, be directed his 
talent to.works of fiction and imagina- 
tion, and produced a collection of tales, 
under the whimsical title of * Raison, 
Folie, chacun son Mot;” in which he 
very happily combined piquant satire 
with profound philosophy. In these 
productions, be is frequently as witty as 
Sterne, humorous as Swift, and lively 
as Hamilton; and if any fault is to be 
imputed to bim, it is that of making 
too great a display of wit, and being too 
affected in some of his phrases. But 
these slight imperfections are amply 
redeemed by the excellence of his mo- 
rality, the liveliness of his ideas, and the 
originality of his style. Many of these 
tales would not have been unworthy the 
pen that gave to the world Candide and 
Zadig. Among his various minor pub- 
lications, that entitled ‘* Les Trois Vi- 
sites de M. Bruno au Faubourg St. An- 
toine,” excited much attention. His 
two little romances, “ Irons nous 4 Pa- 
ris?” and “Thibault, ou la Naissance 
d'un Comte de Champagne,”—the for- 
mer, on the occasion of Napoleon's Co- 
ronation, and written in imitation of 
Sterne; the latter, after the manner of 
Ariosto, and relating to the birth of the 
King of Rome,—have survived the tem- 
porary interest of the events that gave 
them birth. At length he abandoned 
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fictitious composition for more serious 
studies, applying his pen to subjects of 
historical research. In this new career 
he distinguished himself by his ‘* Essai 
sur J’Etablissement Monarchique de 
Louis XIV. Introduction d'une Histoire 
Critique de la France, depuis la mort de 
Louis XIV.”"—a work which obtained for 
him his reception into the Academie 
Francaise, where he was admitted on 
the 17th June, 1819, succeeding to the 
Abbe Morellet. This production is cha- 
racterised by its independence and im- 
partiality; by the freedom of its opi- 
nions and expressions, and the novel 
view it takes of the subject; and is 
certainly one of the most original and 
valuable pieces of history of the present 
age. It is to be boped that the larger 
work, to which this essay was merely 
introductory, and in collecting mate- 
rials for which he had long been em- 
ployed, bas not been left incomplete, as 
it would undoubtedly throw great light 
upon the periud it is intended to illus- 
trate, 

Among the minor productions of La- 
montey are several biographical articles 
in the Galerie Francaise, and some in 
the Revue Encyclopédique. Those on 
De Thou, Retz, Colbert, the Duchess 
de Longueville, Chaulieu, Helvetius, 
Mad. Clairon, Lecouvreur, &c. are re- 
markable for the ability with which 
they are written, and for the energy of 
their language. A discourse, ‘Sur la 
Précision considérée dans le Style, les 
Langues, les Pantomimes,” read by him 
at the annual reciting of the four Aca- 
demies, April 24th, 1824, displays pro- 
found erudition, and some very original 
and novel op‘nions on the genius of lan- 
guages, and the progress of literature. 
His last production was an Elogé on 
Vieq d’Azyr, the celebrated physician, 
which he read at the Academy, Aug. 25, 
1825. Within less than a year after- 
wards, he himself descended to the 
grave, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of a profound and original thinker, 
and an elegant and witty writer. 





TALMA. 

Oct. 19. At Paris, aged 60, Francis 
Joseph Talma, the much-admired and 
celebrated tragedian. 

He was born in that city, Jan. 15, 1766. 
At ten he had to represent a character in 
tragedy at college, and during the re- 
presentation burst into a flood of tears 
at the misfortunes of the hero he repre- 
sented. The auditors had no idea (from 
the melancholy imagination, and irri- 
table sensibility which made him shed 
80 Many tears in the theatre of a school,) 
that this little actor would become 
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highly renowned, and acquire the title 
of one of the greatest tragedians which 
have ever existed. Taken to London 
by his father, an eminent dentist, he 
there learned English, and spoke the 
language so purely, that Lord Harcourt 
and other noblemen, who had seen him 
perform little comedies in society, en- 
gaged his father to destine him fur the 
English stage. Family cireumstances, 
however, bringing Talma back to Paris, 
he for some time attended the Royal 
School of Declamation, and shortly ap- 
peared in Voltaire’s tragedy of Ma- 
homet Nov. 27, 1787, in the cha- 
racter of Seide. The commencement of 
his profession was thus spoken of :—“* He 
has succeeded in tragedy and comedy. 
Besides his other natural endowments, 
he has an agreeable figure, a voice at 
once sonorous and audible, with a pure 
and distinct enunciation. He feels the 
harmony of versificatiun, and can com- 
municate such feelings to others, His 
deportment is simple, his action natural. 
He is always in good taste, and has no 
mannerism, being an imitator of no 
actor, but using bis own discretion and 
abilities.” 

Being on the most intimate terms 
with literary men, the most celebrated 
painters and sculptors of the day, he 
resolved, in the very commencement of 
his career, to effect a revolution in the 
costume of the stage, which had been 
scarcely commenced by Lekain and 
Madame Clairon, according to the ad- 
vice of Marmontel. In despite, there- 
fore, of Gothic usages, which are some- 
times as powerful in the theatre as in 
the great world, and to the great scan- 
dal of the old people accustomed to 
French tragedy, Talma, who had gained 
some confidence in the tragedy of Bru- 
tus, had the courage to appear in a 
veritable Roman toga. From that mo- 
ment may be dated the great intimacy 
that existed between him and the great- 
est painter of the Freneh school. They 
both advanced the science in which they 
were respectively so eminent, by the 
most simple, natural, and correct re- 
presentations, 

At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion be was attacked with a violent 
affection of the nerves, which brought 
him to the edge of the grave, and which, 
in discovering his nervous sensibility, 
developed his .fine talent. The ascen- 
dancy which this talent was to exercise 
was not yet established, when his 
brother performers, differing from him 
in politics, exposed him to a contro- 
versy, which be sustained with courage : 
his superiority was discovered, and this 
by a man not less superior in bis way, 
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Larive, who undertook to defend Talma. 
On the retirement of Larive, Talma 
found himself in the possession of the 
first tragic characters; his influence 
with the public increased every day, his 
continual studies refining that to which 
he had until now been too much aban- 
doned by the raptures and violence of 
youth ; the dignity and the grace of his 
attitudes, his measured boldness, the 
manner of conceiving his characters, his 
frequent sublimity, which made him 
have recourse to all the ability with 
which he managed his powers, acquired 
for him the just title of the first tra- 
gedian of his age. His enemies re- 
proached him with baving broken the 
rbythm of verse, and having pronounced 
tragedy as you would prose: every Eng- 
lishman will esteem this reproach a 
eulogy. He published in 1825 Reflec- 
tions upon his art, proving the whole 
extent and profoundness of those studies 
which conducted him to his elevation of 
talent. 

He was to the French what John 
Kemble was to the English theatre. 
The absurdity of costume, redundancy 
of manner, and extravagance of action, 
which were the principal characteristics 
of the stage before Talma became emi- 
nent in it, and possessed an important 
share of the management of the TheAtre 
Francais, were never seen in that tra- 
gedian, although a caricature imitation, 
by a celebrated actor of our own, would 
lead the publie to a contrary opinion ; 
and, as young men of talent rose up, 
they felt pride in following the steps of 
so great a master. The characters in 
which Talma was most powerful, were 
the heroes of Shakspeare. His Coriola- 
nus and Hamlet will long be remem- 
bered with delight. The part of Scylla, 
in Jouy’s tragedy of that name, was so 
admirably performed by Talma, that for 
more than two hundred nights the 
theatre was crowded to witness it; nor 
was this surprising, for, if we can ima- 
gine a combination of the various powers 
of Kemble, Kean, Young, and Macready, 
we may picture to ourselves Talma in 
his favourite character of Scylla. It is 
a fact highly creditable to the French, 
as a play-going people, that there was 
no caprice about them as to Talma, 
They felt and acknowledged his excel- 
lence, and his name upon the play-bill 
was the certain harbinger of a crowded 
audierice. In this metropolis, even 
Kemble and Cooke, when the novelty 
had gone off a little, frequently failed 
to draw full bouses. 

Off the stage Talma was as attractive 
as upon it—his cunversational powers 
were of no mean order, and as a politi- 
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cian his views and arguments would not 
have disgraced a ministerial cabinet, 
The late Emperor of France entertained 
a high respect for him, notwithstand- 
ing the freedom with which he cx- 
pressed his republican feelings; and this 
circumstance, so honourable to both of 
them, appears to have been recorded by 
Jouy, in his Scylla, where Roscius, the 
Roman actor, is made to act the same 
part towards the Roman tyrant as Talma 
did to Napoleon. In his domestic habits 
Talma was remarkably plain, and, ex- 
cept when with friends, rather abste- 
mious. He rose early, and wrote or 
read until ten or twelve o’clock in the 
morning, at which time he received the 
visits of his theatrical colleagues, the lit- 
térateurs of Paris, and foreign writers who 
were desirous, during their stay in Paris, 
to see the “* great actor.’’ To the less 
fortunate in the career which he had 
run so brilliantly, he was ever a kind 
friend and a liberal patron; his purse 
was as open as his heart. The sums 
bestowed by Talma upon distressed ta- 
lent would, if brought together, form an 
ample fortune; and, if he has died 
rather poor than rich, the circumstance 
is thus easily accounted for. 

His regard for the English character 
was with him at once the result of natu- 
ral feeling and of a sound judgment. 
He received and spoke of Englishmen 
with delight, and be bas been known, 
on more occasions than one, abruptly to 
quit a French saloon in which the Eng- 
lish nation was being calumniated. 

Talma, to the last, was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. On being told that 
the Archbishop of Paris had called al- 
most daily, and had been regularly re- 
fused admittance, he observed, ** I am 
much obliged to him for his kindness, 
and my first visit shall be to thank him 
for bis attentions. Should I get worse, 
pray keep the priests from me. What 
can they want with me? Do they want 
me to abjure a profession to which I 
owe all my fame, an art which I idolise, 
and retract forty of the proudest years 
of my life ; separate my cause from that 
of my comrades, and declare them infa- 
mous? Never! never!” A few moments 
hefore his death, he said, in a low voice, 
* Voltaire! Voltaire! like Voltaire!” 
He expired without suffering any ap- 
parent pain; he only complained that 
there appeared a cloud before bis eyes. 
He told his nephew (Amadee Talma, 
M.D.) ** the doctors know nothing aboat 
my disorder; let my body be opened, it 
may, perhaps, be of some use to my 
fellow-creatures.” 

The remains of Talma were carried 
direct from his house to the cemetery 
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of Ptre la Chaise. The procession was 
as follows. 1. The hearse, surrounded 


by his family, his intimate friends, and 
the whole of the actors of the Theatre 
Frangais. A great number of members 
of the Institute in fall dress, and the 
royal commissary of the theatre at their 
head. M. Cassimir Perrier, the banker, 
appeared in the carriage with the sons 
of the deceased. 2 The executor. 3. 
The notaries, men of business, &c. 4. 
Physicians and surgeons. 5. The actors 
of the different royal theatres. 6. His 
private friends. 7. The actors of the 
minor theatres. 8. Artists, painters, 
sculptors, and composers, 9. Persons 
invited by tickets.—There were eighteen 
mourning coaches, and above a thousand 
private carriages, hackney coaches, and 
cabriolets. The Boulevards were lined 
with people all the way, the gendarmes 
cleared the road, and it is supposed that 
the procession, before it arrived at Pere 
la Chaise, amounted to at least one 
hundred thousand persons. The day 
was remarkably fine, and the greatest 
order was observed. The place of se- 
pulchre was one of the heights to the 
right, not far from the monument of 
Marshal Massena, and bordering upon 
that of the Despaux family. Middle way 
up the steep leading to it the hearse 
stopped ; twelve young men then carried 
the coffin to the borders of the grave 
destined to receive it. From an early 
hour in the morning, a considerable 
crowd, amounting, perhaps, to 20,000 
persons, had filled the cemetery, and 
when the coffin was brought into it, 
they assembled round the tomb. It was 
not without difficulty that the persons 
carrying the coffin, with the friends, 
were able to get within the circle. No 
religious rites were performed over the 
body ; but the French papers occupy a 
considerable portion of their columns in 
describing the speeches made over his 
grave by his colleague, Lafon, and by 
the two tragic writers, M. Jouy and 
Arnault, on whose works the deceased 
had conferred such scenic popularity. 
Indeed, the death of Talma excited great 
sensation throughout all the French 
provinces, At Strasbourg, the apotheo- 
sis of Talma took place at the theatre, 
and all the performers appeared in 
mourning. The same ceremony took 
place at Lyons, and in some other large 
towns. At Valenciennes, the inhabit- 
ants claim the honour of being fellow- 
countrymen of Talma, as they fancy he 
was bern at Paix, a village near Va- 
lenciennes. The journal of that city 
States, that there is a hamlet in the 
neighbourhood which bears the name of 
Talma. A large subscription bas since 
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been raised to erect a monument to his 

memory, and it has been resolved that 

his statue shall be placed in the vestibule 

or public room of the Theatre Frangais. 
Micaaet Ketty. 

Oct.9. At Margate, Michael Kelly, 
the dramatist, and author of the amus- 
ing “ Reminiseences” published about a 
twelvemonth ago, 

He was born in Dublin about 1762, 
the son of an eminent wine-merchant in 
that city, who was for several years 
Master of the Ceremonies at the Castle. 
At the age of seven he evinced a strong 
passion for music; and, as his father 
was enabled to procure the best masters 
for him, amongst whom was Michael 
Arne, the son of Dr. Arne, before he had 
reached his eleventh year he could per- 
form some of the most difficult sonatas 
then in fashion on the piano-forte, 
Rauzzini, when engaged to sing at the 
Rotunda at Dublin, gave him sume les- 
sons in singing; and it was on the sug- 
gestion of that gentleman that bis father 
was induced to send him to Naples, as 
the preferable place for the cultivation 
of his musical talents. Accordingly, at 
the age of sixteen, he was sent thither, 
witb strong recommendations of several 
persons in Ireland, to Sir W. Hamilton, 
then British minister at the Neapolitan 
court. Sir William did him the bonour 
of introducing him to the King and 
Queen of Naples, and be was placed in 
the Conservatorio la Mandona della 
Loretto, where he received instruction 
from the celebrated composer Fineroli ; 
afterwards he accompanied Aprilli, the 
first singing-master of his day, to Pa- 
lermo. From the latter Kelly received 
the most valuable assistance, and was 
sent by him from Palermo to Leghorn, 
with high recommendations as bis fa- 
vourite pupil. From Leghorn he pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where he was en- 
gaged as first tenor singer at the Teatro 
Nuovo. He next performed at Venice, 
and others of the Italian theatres, and 
subsequently at the Court of Vienna, 
where he was honoured with the pro- 
tection of the Emperor Joseph Il. He 
had also the good fortune to become the 
intimate friend of Mozart, and was one 
of the original performers in his Nozze 
di Figaro, 

In 1787 Kelly returned to England, 
where in April that year be made his 
first appearance at Drury-Lane Theatre 
in the character of Lionel, in the opera 
of Lionel and Clarissa, Independently 
of many provincial engagements, in 
which he was often accompanied by 
Mrs. Crouch, he remained at Drury- 
Lane as first singer until he retired from 
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the stage, and was. several years musical 
director of that theatre. He was accus- 
tomed to sing at the King’s Ancient 
Concerts, at Westminster Abbey, and at 
all the principal theatres and musical 
festivals in Britain; he was for several 
years principal tenor-singer at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, where he 
was stage manager, a situation which 
we believe he nominally held till the 
period of his death, and musical director 
at Colman’s Haymarket Theatre. It 
was on the death of his intimate friend 
Stephen Storace, in 1797, that Kelly 
first became a composer, and subse- 
quently to that time he composed and 
selected the music for nearly sixty dra- 
matic pieces. He also composed num- 
bers of Italian and English songs, duetts, 
trios, &c. many of which are established 
favourites in the musical world. 

Kelly had the honour, of which he 
always seemed fully and gratefully sen- 
sible, of being warmly patronized by his 
present Majesty. For many years he 
had been a martyr to the gout; not- 
withstanding which, be retained his 
cheerfulness and social qualities till the 
last. The following is the list of his 
compositions, &c. with their respective 
dates : 

A Friend in Need, 1797; Chimney- 
Corner, 1797; Castle Spectre, 1797 ; 
Last of the Family, 1797; Blue Beard, 
1798; Captive of Spilsberg, the comic 
music, the serious being by Dussek, 
1798; Aurelio and Mirando, 1798 ; 
Feudal Times, 1799; Pizarro, 1799 ; Of 
age To-morrow, 1800; De Montford, 
1800; Remorse, 12801; Gipsy Prince, 
1801; Adelmorn, 1801 ; Algomah. 1802; 
House to be sold, 1802; Uriania, 
1802; Hero of the North, 1203; Mar- 
riage Promise, 1803; Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths, 18064; Cinderella, 1804; 
Counterfeits, 1804; Deaf and Dumb, 
1804; Hunter of the Alps, 1804; Land 
we live in, 1804; Honey-moon, 1805; 
Youth, Love, and Folly, 1805; Prior 
Claim, 1805; Forty Thieves, 1806; We 
Fly by Night, 1806; Royal Oak, 1806; 
Adrian and Orilla, 1806; Adelgitha, 
1807 ; Town and Country, 1207 ; Time’s 
a Tell-tale, 1807 ; Young Hussar, 1807 ; 
Wood-demon, 1807; Something to do, 
1808 ; Jew of Mogador, 180% ; Africans, 
1808 ; Venoni, 12808; Foundling of the 
Forest, 1809; Fall of the Taranto, 1809; 
Britain’s Jubilee, 1209; Gustavus Vasa, 
1810; Humpo, 1812; Absent Apothe- 
cary, 1813; Polly, 1813; Russian, 1813; 
Nourjahad, 1813; Peasant Boy, 1814; 
Unknown Guest, 1815; Bride of Abydes, 
1818; Abudab, 1819; Grand Ballet, 
1819. 

An exeellent and recent portrait of 
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Kelly is prefixed to his lively “ Remi- 
niscences.” 


oe 


Mr. Connor. 


Oct. 7. Mr. Charles Connor, the 
eminent comedian of Covent Garden 
Theatre. He died suddenly of aneurism 
of the heart, as he was crossing St. 
James’s Park, on his way home to Pim- 
lico, after dining with some theatrical 
friends at the house of Mr. Kennith, the 
printseller, in Bow-street, Covent Gar- 
den. A coroner's inquest returned as 
their verdict, “ Died by the visitation 
of God.” 

Mr. Connor was a native of Ireland. 
At a very early age he manifested a par- 
tiality for the stage; and when but a 
child he personated at school the cha- 
racter of Euphrasia, in the tragedy of 
the Grecian Daughter. At an early age 
he was placed under the tuition of a 
Mr. Farrel, who subsequently became a 
wine-merchant in Bristol. On his re- 
moval from that preceptor, he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. About nine- 
teen years ago he commenced actor, 
entered into an engagement with the 
Bath theatre, and opened, with tolerable 
success, in the character of Fitzharding, 
in the Curfew. He was also the original 
Lothair. Perhaps there are more actors 
who made their debut at the Bath 
theatre, than at any other establish- 
ment throughout the kingdom. 

On his removing from Bath, he tra- 
velled with a company through many 
parts of England, when he was offered 
au engagement at the Dublin theatre, 
where he remained, playing with good 
success, until about eleven years since, 
when Charles Matthews, starring it at 
Dublin, took friendly notice of him, and 
recommended him to Covent Garden 
theatre, where he came out on Sept. 18, 
1816, as Sir Patrick Macguire, in “ The 
Sleepwalker.” 

During his provincial career, Mr. 
Connor instituted, at Cork, the “ Apollo 
Society.” He also played in that city 
on a night devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, and from the receipts of which 
performance the South Infirmary was 
erected. In fact, throughout his whole 
practice, Mr. Connor was always among 
the readiest to yield his assistance to 
any person or undertaking meriting the 
least support. 

At Covent Garden Mr. Connor played 
many other characters besides Irishmen, 
which, however, were, in every point 
the best. In fact, bis untimely and 
sudden death has left the stage wholly 
unprovided for, in the representation of 
the jovial Hibernian. It is evident that 
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the brogue of Mr. Connor had no more 
genius in it than has a Frenchman’s 
broken English: both must speak it, 
because they cannot help it; but the 
pleasantry with which Mr. Connor en- 
livened this brogue, is another thing. 
His open manner, his simplicity of atti- 
tude and gesture, and his variety of 
emphatic tone, were admirably adapted 
to frank Hibernian jollity ; and the air 
of confidential repose on his audience 
which he assumed, with his occasional 
semitonic whining, was peculiarly ori- 
ginal and characteristic. 

His imitation was confined to no 
description of Irishmen ; he represented 
the blundering gentleman and the blun- 
dering servant with equal truth and 
humour; and assumed the gay officer, 
who blunders with elegance, and the 
rustic who blunders with vulgarity, with 
the same ease and adaptation of man- 
ner. His performance of Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger, in the Rivals, was an excel- 
lent specimen of the delicacy with which 
he mingled the restraint of the gentle- 
man with the honest humour of the 
soldier, and of bis skill in preserving our 
respect under those defects of dialect 
and speech, which generally give the 
actor a kind of familiar inferiority to 
his audience. To this more refined hu- 
mour he presented an inimitable con- 
trast in Dennis Bulgruddery, and Looney 
Mactwolter, characters undoubtedly 
marked with the strongest drollery. 

There are few who could challenge 
more from the world’s esteem, as an 
affectionate husband and father, a trust- 
worthy friend, aud unassuming compa- 
nion, than did the late Mr. Connor. 
His funeral took place on the 13th of 
October, at the new Church, Chelsea, 
attended by many of his professional 
brethren. As Mr. Connor professed the 
Catholic faith, the priest belonging to 
the Catholic chapel at Chelsea per- 
formed the funeral rites over his body, 
on the evening previous to interment. 

Mr. Connor has left a wife and two 
children, for whom a benefit has been 
given at the English Opera House, which 
produced 3302. Mrs. Connor has her- 
self been on thestage. She opened at 
the Haymarket, xs Grace Gaylove, in 
“ The Review,” but has not appeared 
of late. 





Rev. W. Jackson. 
Oct. 9. At Upper Dunsforth, near 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, at a very 
advanced age, the Rev. W. Jackson, 
formerly Curate of Myton and Little 
Ousebourn, in that county, and a native 
of Kirby Stephen. 
About 35 years ago he purchased a 





small estate in the first-mentioned vil- 
lage, laid aside his clerical office, and 
turned his attention to horticultural and 
farming pursuits; but sometime about 
the year 1793, he let bis farm, and 
abruptly withdrew to the kingdom of 
Denmark, where he resided for many 
years, supporting himself by tuition, 
without drawing his rents, or corres- 
ponding with his friends. During Mr. 
Jackson's retirement, he is reported to 
have exercised no little adroitness in 
practising a hoax of a mortifying de- 
scription on one of his clerical brethren, 
by papers represented to be found in the 
possession of a clergyman of his own 
name, then under a charge of high 
treason, in Dublin. After having been 
long considered dead, he suddenly made 
his appearance about 1812, and taking 
possession of his estate, resumed the 
cultivation of the soil. 

He had neither worn the dress of a 
minister, nor attended any place of wor- 
ship for several years ; his religious prin- 
ciples were those of a Freethinker, and 
his general deportment was in unison 
therewith. He valued himself for his 
compassion to the brute creation, but 
the tongue of fame may have calum- 
niated him, in reporting that his dog 
was so great a favourite as to be in- 
dulged to sleep with his master. He 
has been heard to say, that a man would 
never die who took care of himself; 
and felt keenly any hint of his neigh- 
bours that be was looking worse; he 
could not be persuaded by the medical 
gentleman who attended him in his last 
sudden fatal attack, but that he would 
speedily recover, if be should only be 
properly treated. He must, however, at 
some lucid intervals, have thought him- 
self mortal, for it was found that he had 
disposed of his property, by will, among 
his relations. 

Two Surro._k Postmen, 

Nov. 5. At Higham, a hamlet of the 
parish of Gazeley, aged 75 years, Thomas 
Batley, commonly called Blind Tom, 
who bad been deprived of sight from his 
youth. He was the regular postman for 
the conveyance of parcels and letters 
from Gazeley to Higham, and this he 
did without the guidance either of a 
fellow-creature or a dog. He was a 
constant attendant at two churches 
every Sunday, however bad the weather ; 
viz. at Gazeley, a distance of two miles, 
and at Barrow, the same distance; or 
occasionally at Denbam or Dalham. His 
memory was so retentive, that he could 
tell the text of the sermon on any parti- 
cular Sunday, if asked at a considerable 
period after its delivery; and he always 
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knew the Lessons and Psalms for the 
ensuing Sunday. He was, at the same 
time, a musician; and his violin was 
often called into requisition to enliven 
and entertain the parties of the sur- 
rounding villages, where his cheerful 
and venerable countenance will be long 
missed, and where the name of Old Jom 
will be long remembered with many 
pleasing recollections. 

Nov. 4. At Barham, at the advanced 
age of 95, John Jennings. He was the 
regular postman from Ipswich to Need- 
ham and Stowmarket; where for the 
very long period of fifty-two years, 

« He came, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapped waist, 
and frozen locks, 

News from all nations cumbering at his 
back.” 


After this he was employed as the post- 
man to Barham and Coddenham for a 
period of fifteen years ; and for the last 
nine years only of his life he had relin- 
quished this his daily occupation. For 
fifty-two years he walked one hundred 
and sixty-eight miles every week, mak- 
ing a total of four hundred and forty 
thousand miles, or seventeen times the 
circuit of the globe. His great uncle 
John Hearn, and his father, John Jen- 
nings, were successively the postmen 
from Ipswich to Needbam and Stow- 
market, for sixty-two years; which, 
united with the service of the son, forms 
a period of no less than one bundred 
and fourteen years, in which these three 
individuals had followed the same occu- 
pation. 

For the last thirty years of his life, 
John Jennings enjoyed a pension from 
the General-post Office of ten pounds per 
annum, which slender pittance, for such 
a long and faithful service, united to 
the kind assistance of the Rev. William 
Kirby and the neighbouring gentry, en- 
abled him to pass the latter days of his 
life with some degree of ease and com- 
fort. 


JosEPH SAMSON. 


Sept. 23. At his dwelling in the Rue 
St. Victor, Paris, the notorious Joseph 
Samson, the public executioner before 
and during the French Revolution. 
What a strange life this man has passed ! 
His brother, who assisted him in his 
dreadful business, died several years ago, 
and was much his junior, In 1790, Jo- 


seph instituted legal proceedings against 
the famous Gorsas, the editor of a news- 
paper, for a libel, and obtained a ver- 
dict ; but his opponent possessing great 
political influence, found means to have 
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him sent to prison, where be remained 
a considerable time. He recovered his 
liberty in August 1792. On the 2ist of 
January following, he guillotined Louis 
the Sixteenth, and exhibiting the head 
of the Monarch to the immense crowd 
that surrounded the scaffold, he ex- 
claimed—‘ Behold the head of a traitor!’ 
It is said that for the last twenty-five 
years he had enjoyed a pension from 
Government, and we are assured that he 
led, at least for many years, an ex- 
emplary and religious life. He died at 
the age of sixty, and was consequently 
only twenty-seven years old when it 
became his lot to act as the public 
executioner. The following sentimental 
epitaph is to be inscribed on his tomb, 
and he will be interred among all that 
is good, had, or indifferent, in the ce- 
metery of Pere la Chaise :—* Here lies 
Joseph Samson. Death, whose great- 
est friend he proved to be, spared him 
till the age of sixty.” 


KisKaUKo. 

On the 17th of May, Kiskauko, the 
celebrated Chief of the Chippewas, was 
found dead in one of the cells of the 
prison of Detroit, in Canada. He was 
confined on the charge of being acces- 
sary to the murder of a Saginaw Indian, 
in that place, in January. His eldest 
son still occupies one of the cells, under 
the charge of being the murderer of the 
Indian alluded to. An inquest was held 
on the body of Kiskauko, and the jurors 
returned a verdict that he died a natu- 
ral death. But little doubt, however, 
remains, from what has since been as- 
certained, that he died by poison, pro- 
cured at his own request by one of his 
wives, 

It is stated that on the evening pre- 
vious to his death, he was visited by this 
woman, who handed him a small cup, 
and then left the cell; that soon after, 
a number of his family, and the band of 
which he was the immediate head, call- 
ed upon him, held a long conference, 
and took leave with a solemnity, ear- 
nestness, and affection, never observed 
in their previous visits. Kiskauko then 
requested the gaoler to visit him, with 
whom he shook hands affectionately, 
thanked him, and concluded by asking 
for some liquor, which he had never 
been known to do before. In the morn- 
ing, at an early hour, a number of his 
family, men and women, appeared at 
the gaol, and requested to see Kis- 
kauko. On approaching tbe door of 
his cell, they called his name two or 
three times, and finding him lifeless, 
they expressed exultation rather than 
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surprise, and immediately left the town 
for Saginaw. A few remained to per- 
form the ceremonies of his funeral, 
which took place by moonlight, at a 
farm near Detroit. 

Thus has perished one of the most 
despotic and influential savage Mo- 
narchs of modern times. He had risen, 
by the force of bis own character, from 
an humble origin, to the head of a nu- 
merous and powerful Chippewa family. 
Kiskauko was a man of very large sta- 
ture, muscular and athletic, and his 
countenance exhibited the peculiar 
traits of his character, sternness, acute- 
ness, and decision. His history, like 
that of other warriors, is marked with 
many atrocious murders; but be had 
the virtues also of the savage. No man 
went from his door naked or bungry, 
when it was in his power to supply him. 
But his acts of tyranny rendered him 
unpopular among his own people, and 
he never appeared abroad without a 
considerable retinue. He was scarcely 
ever seen without his war-axe resting 
on bis left arm, firmly grasped with his 
right hand. 


Mr. ANDREW STEWART. 


Oct. 15. At Drumpark, in the parish 
of Wigtown, aged 70, Mr. Andrew Stew- 
art, farmer. The deceased, in his youth, 
was upwards of six feet in height, re 
markably active and well built, and was 
believed to be the heaviest man in Gal- 
loway, Two years ago he weighed 29 
stone, some odd pounds, and as be in- 
creased in bulk till the time of bis death, 
it is generally supposed that bis corpse 
would have weighed 36 stones. He was 
the first quarter- master of the Wigtown- 
shire yeomanry cavalry, and retained 
the situation throughout life; and on 
review days nuthing could exceed the 
astonishment of the inspecting officers 
when they contrasted his amazing size 
and bulk with the ease and dexterity 
with which he managed his steed. On 
one oceasion, an untoward Irishman 
quitted bis service without leave asked 
or given; but Mr. Stewart immediately 
pursued the runaway, overtook bim near 
to Bladnoch bridge, seized him by the 
collar, and returned with the man dang- 
ling at the pummel of his saddle, to the 
no sma!l amusement of every beholder. 
In private life be was quiet and un- 
offending; and even if it had been other- 
wise, his temper would have been ex- 
posed to no great trials, as few would 
have ventured to excite the wrath of a 
second Goliath. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1826. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 15. At Moseley Parsonage, co. 
Wore. aged 69, the Rev. Edw. Palmer, 
(not John-Fox Palmer, as erroneously 
stated in p. 878,) — of 40 years Per- 
petual Curate o oseley, and Vicar of 
Stoke Courcy, co. Som. He was of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 
about 1776; and throughout the whole of 
life was ever distinguished by his zeal for 
the promotion of religion, and for the wel- 
fare and happiness of his fellow creatures. 

Sept. 16. “At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
83, the Rev. . Meynell. ' 

Sept, 26. “At Milton, Kent, aged 47, 
the Rev. John Yeates, Vicar of that parish, 
and Jate Perpetual Curate of Lyneham, 
Wilts. He was of New College, Oxford, 
M. A. 1807; was presented to Milton in 
1806 by the King, and to Lyneham in 
1815, by H. Long, Esq. 

Sept. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 44, the 
Rev. Chas. Jervis, Chaplain to H, R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, Rector of Lud- 
denham, Kent, and Perpetual Curate of 
Cheltenham. He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
M. A. 1808; was presented to Luddenham in 
1813 by the King, and to Cheltenham in 
1816, by Jos. Pitt, Esq. 

Sept. 30. At Hare Hatch, aged 48, the 
Rev. Philip Trant Nind, Vicar of Wargrave, 
Berks, to which parish he was presented in 
1816, by the late Lord Braybrook. 

Oct. 6. The Rev. Henry Hugh Cham- 
pain, late Curate of Winchfield, Hants. 
He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B. A, 1809, 
M. A. 1812, 

Oct. 18. At Glemsford, Suffolk, aged 
27, in consequence of being thrown from a 
low four-wheeled carriage, the Rev. Wm. 
Wigzell Jardine, eldest son of J, K. Jar- 
dine, Esq. of Wiscoe. He was of Christ’s 
Coll. Camb. B. A. 1821. 

Oct. 24. At Geneva, the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert-Samuel-Leslie Melville, brother to 
the Earl of Leven and Melville. He was 
the fourth son of Alexander the late Earl, 
by Jane, dau. of John Thornton, Esq. of 
London ; was of Trinity Coll. Camb. M; A. 
1812, and was presented to the Rectory of 
Great Tey cum Pontisbright in Essex, by 
Samuel Thornton, Esq. in 1816. 

Oct. 26. At Routh, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
J. L. Hutchinson, Rector of that place, to 
which he was presented in 1807 by the 
Misses Ellerker, and formerly Reader at 
the Holy Trinity Church in Hall. 

Oct. 80. Aged 75, the Rev. #7’. Gor- 
don, Rector of Chilcombe, near Winchester. 
He was of Christ's Coll. Camb. B. A. 1777, 
M. A. 3780, and was presented to his 
church in 1812 by Dr. North, the late Bp. 
of Winchester. 

Nov. 1. At Guildford, in his 65th year, 
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the Rev. John Docker, Vicar of East Meon 
cum Froxfield and Steep, Hants. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B. A. 1787, M. A. 
1790, and was presented to his churches in 
1795 by Dr. North, the late Bp. of Win- 
chester. 

Nov. 13. At Hammersmith, aged 67, 
the Rev. Thos. Stephen Atwood, forty-three 
years Minister of that Chapelry, and Rector 
of Buckworth and Morborne, Hunts. He 
was of Merton College, Oxford, M. A. 
1786; was presented to Hammersmith in 
1783 by Dr. Lowth, then Bp. of Loudon, 
aud to his country rectories in 1798, by 
R. E. Duncombe, Esq. 

Nov. 17. Suddenly, aged 47, the Rev. 
John Wm. Sinclair, Vicar of Hutton Bushel 
and Rector of Moor Monkton, Yorkshire. 
He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1818, was presented to the former 
Church by Ear! Fitzwilliam, and to the lat- 
ter by the King. 

Nov. 19. At Knottingley, Yorkshire, 
after a long and painful illness, the Rev. 
John Bailey, for many years Curate of that 

lace. He was of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
BA 1785. 


Nov.27. At North Runcton, Norfolk, 
the Rev Wm. Creasy Drew, Rector of 
Sandringham cum Babingley, and Curate 
of North Runcton. He was of Caius Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1797. The distressing case of 
the widow and ten orphan children of this 
Clergyman is detailed on the wrapper of our 
present Magazine. A subscription for their 
relief is commenced under high patronage, 
and we should be happy to suppose that the 
notice here taken of it might in any degree 
advance its benevolent object. 

Dec.1.° At Hodunet Rectory, Salop, aged 
67, the Rev. George Allanson, Rector of 
Hodnet and Prebendary of Ripon. He was 
of Brazenose Coll. Oxf. a grand compounder 
for the degree of M.A. in 1785. He be- 
came a Prebendary of Ripon in 1808, and 
in 1823 succeeded his sister’s son, the late 
Bp. Heber, in the Rectory of Hodnet, which 
is in the presentation of the Heber family. 

Dec. 10. At Halstead, Essex, the Rev. 
John Manistre, Rector of Stour Provost 
cum Todbere, Dorset. He was son of a 
Clergyman of his own name, and was for- 
merly Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb. where 
he proceeded B.A. 1769, M.A. 1772, and 
by that society he was presented to his liv- 
ing in 1791. 

Dec.10. In St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in his 50th year, the Rev. James Matthews, 
one of the senior Fellows of that society. 
He was created M.A. by decree of Convo- 
cation in 1802, and B.D. by the same pro- 
cess in 1808. 

Dec.12. At Stagshaw-close house, North- 
umberland, aged 87, the Rev. John Thomp- 
son, Vicar of Warden cum Haydon, to which 
he was presented in 1782 by Mrs. Hopkins. 


Osituary.—Clergy Deceased. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonpon AND ITs Environs. 
Oct. 8. At Queen’s-buildings, Bromp- 
ton, George Garrard, esq. A.R.A. 


Nov. 19. At Camden-town, Fred. Thos. 
Monkhouse, esq. 
Nov. 20. Aged 81, Susannah, relict of 


Alexander Williams, esq. of Charlotte-st. 
Bloomsbury. 

Nov.21. At Lordship-road, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 66, Gust. Adolph. Smith, esq. 

Nov. 22. Martha Mary, widow of John 
Wilson, esq. late deputy-treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

At Highgate, aged 61, Joseph Birkett 
Jackson, esq. 

Aged 71, W. Stanbrough, esq. of Isle- 
worth, 

Nov. 23. In Court-street, Whitechapel, 
aged 86, Rich. Luke Wynham Farmer, esq. 

Nov. 24. At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
aged 36, Chas. David, eldest son of David 
Gordon, esq. of Abergeldie, N. A, and Dul- 
wich-hill, Surrey. 

At Edmonton, aged 74, R. Stockdale, 
esq. late of the East India House. 

Nov. 25. In Albemarle-street, aged 72, 
Lieut.-gen. Alexander Kyd. 

At Maida-hill, Wm, Carr Royal, esq. many 
years Lieut.-col. of the Gist regt. with 
which he served in the West Indies. He 
was appointed adjutant 58th foot, Dec. 31, 
1792; Lieut. Oct. 29, 1794; Captain April 
25, 1799; Major 61st foot Dec. 25, 1807; 
and Lt.-col. July 23, 1812. 

Nov. 26. In Store-street, Bedford-sq. 
aged 70, Anne, sole surviving daughter of 
the late Joseph Hickey, esq. of Twickenham. 

Nov. 27. In Canonbury-place, aged 64, 
Wm. Knight, esq. of Goswell-street. 

Sarah Anne, wife of Mr. George Daranda, 
surgeon, of Claremont-terrace, Pentonville, 
and youngest dau. of the late Mr. March, 
stationer, of Ludgate-hill. 

In Upper Seymour-street West, Frances, 
second surviving daughter of the late John 
Parkhouse, esq. of Westminster. 

Nov. 28. At Walworth, aged 85, Thos. 
Preston, esq. 

At Bethnal-green-road, aged 90, Mr. 
John Lepard, late of Elizabeth-pl. Lambeth. 

Nov.29. In Upper Harley-street, aged 
72, Mrs. Meyrick, of Morden House, Sur- 
rey, relict of Owen Putland Meyrick, esq. of 
Bédorgan, Anglesey. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 53, the wife of 
George Dorrien, esq. a Bank Director, and 
only sister of Wm. Henry Ashhurst, esq. 
M. P. for Oxfordshire. 

You. 30. Aged 81, George Dyson, esq. 
of Triangle House, Hackney. 

In Kensington-square, aged 56, Cecilia, 
wife of Chas. Brome, esq. late of Birchanger- 
place, Essex, Lieut. R. N. 

Isaac Womersley, esq. of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 
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In Westmoreland-place, Benjamin Sword, 
esq. formerly of Glasgow, merchant. Though 
it is nearly thirty years since this gentleman 
left Glasgow, he retained a warm attachment 
to his native city, and made the following 
liberal bequests to the most important of its 
charitable institutions, &c.—Town's Huvs- 

ital, 500/.; Infirmary, 500/.; Deaf and 
Dumb Society, 500/.; Lunatic Asylum, 
500l.; Magdalene Asylum, 300/.; Lock 
Hospital, 500/.; Society for relieving Poor 
Strangers, 100/.; Methodist Strangers’ 
Friend Society, 100/.; Society for Peni- 
tents, 100/.; all of which degacies, besides 
one of 1,000/. to the London Missionary 
Society, Mr. Sword has appointed his ex- 
ecutors to pay without deduction of duty or 
any charge whatever. 

After a long and painful illness, Mr. G. 
Kent, many years an eminent Reporter of 
sporting intelligence to the Newspapers. 

Dec.1. In Croydon, aged 76, Mr. Fran. 
Feltoe, late Chief Surveyor of His Majesty's 


ports, 

At Brixton-hill, Surrey, aged 67, Peter 
Cowther, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Charles-st. Trevor-square, 
aged 65, Thomas Willement, esq. 

At his seat, Spring Grove, Richmond, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Sir Chas, Price, Bart. 
and daughter of Wm. King, esq. of King- 
street, Covent Garden. 

Dec. 3. At his father’s house, in Bromp- 
ton-grove, by the accidental firing of a 
pistol, aged 20, Mr. Clementi, son of Muzio 
Clementi, the celebrated musical composen, 
This young gentleman was, with a com- 
panion, making some trial of pistols and 
other fire-arms, when a detonating cap ex- 
ploded, and the unfortunate youth was 
shot through the heart. The elder Mr. 
Clementi is at this time in Italy. 

Dec. 4. In Stonecutter-street, aged 61, 
Mr. J. Rackstrow, late of Shoe-lane, oil and 
colourman. 

Dec. 5. Eliza, daughter of C. Robert- 
son, esq. of York-place, Portman-square. 

Dec. 6. In Fleet-street, after a few days 
illness, aged 48, Mr. John Sedgwick, chief 
clerk in the banking-house of Messrs. Gos- 
lings and Sharpe, in whose service he had 
been employed for more than 30 years. 

Aged 82, Mr. John Moule, many years 
house-steward to the Duke of Montrose. 

In Newman-street, G. F. Angelo, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 84, J. Rigg, esq. 

Aged 76, Mr. H. W. Byfield, a highly- 
respected stationer of Charing-cross, and 
third member in seniority of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

At Deptford, aged 83, Mr. Jonathan 
Thompson, upwards of fifty years an inha- 
bitant of St. Clement Danes, and formerly 
of Highgate farm, near Lowther-castle. 

In Lower Grosvenor-place, aged 75, 
Henrietta Amelia, relict of W. T. Lewis, 
esq. formerly co-proprietor and principal 
comedian of Covent-garden Theatre. 


OBITUARY. 
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Dec.7. In Bedford-row, aged 65, Sa- 
muel Wisdom Barrett, esq. 

Aged 76, Rich. Lynd, esq. of Stockwell. 

Dec, 8. Mary-Eliz. wife of Wm. Henry 
Holt, esq. of Baker-street, Enfield, 

Dec. 9. At Whitehall-house, Westmins- 
ter, aged 56, T. T. Martin, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Pimlico, aged 83, the 
widow of General Burnet. 

John Carruthers, esq. in the Fleet Prison, 
where he had been incarcerated for ten 
years, together with his brother, at the suit 
of a relation, upon a disputed claim of 500. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, aged 49, Charles Cullum, esq. 

Dec. 14. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, Charles Moore, esq. second son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Aged 56, Rob. Martin, esq. of Half-moon- 
street, and Thistle-grove, Old Brompton. 

In Doughty-st. aged 65, G. Slaton, esq. 

Dec. 15. Margaret, wife of James Her- 
vey, esq. of Kensington. 

In the Strand, aged 85, Joseph Cradock, 
esq. F.S.A. Of this venerable gentleman 
we shall shortly give an interesting me- 
moir. 

Dec 17. In Arlington-st. aged 22, the 
Hon. Geo. Duncombe, Gren. Guards, third 
remaining son of Lord Feversham, and Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Wm, 2d Earl of Dartmouth. 

Dec. 21. Aged 66, Anne, widow of Thos. 
Beedle, esq. of Portman-pl. Paddington. 





Berxs.—Nov. 12. At Wakefield-house, 
in the prime of life, Frederick Brocas, esq. 
of Trinity-college, Cambridge. 

Bucks.— Dec. 13. At the Saracen’s Head, 
Newport Pagnel, aged 56, Edw. Clarke, esq. 
ef Swanswick Villa, near Bath, formerly a 
West India merchant. 

Cornwati.— Nov. 27. At Penzance, Tho- 
mas Greenway, of Warwick, esq. Barrister 
at Law, and late Master in Equity, and 
Chief Commissioner in the Court of Re- 
quests at Madras. 

Dec. 7. At Truro, in consequence of a 
blow accidentally received from his horse 
whilst hunting, after eleven weeks of ex- 
treme suffering, aged 76, John Vivian, esq. 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall, 
and for many years one of the chairmen of 
the Quarter Sessions of the County. He 
was a man of the highest principles of ho- 
nour and liberality, and extraordinary strength 
and activity of mind, which he most effectu- 
ally employed in promoting the commerce 
of Cornwall. He has left two sons, Major- 
gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, K. C. B. Equerry 
to his Majesty, and M. P. for Windsor, 
and John-Henry Vivian, esq. of Marino, 
near Swansea. 

Dersy.—Nov. 27. In her 14th year, 
Lucy-Gray, eldest dau. of Rev. Sam. Hey, 
of Ockbrook, aad grand-dau. of Wm. Gray, 
esq. of York. 

Dec. 9. Aged 65, Harriet, wife of Sam. 
Shore, esq. of Norton Hall. 
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Devon.—Lately. At Lichdon, Barnsta- 
ie aged 20, Valentine, eldest son of J. V. 

ewlett, esq. late surgeon of the North 
Devon Militia. His death was occasioned 
by drinking cold water when in a profuse 
perspiration. 

At Dartmouth, Mrs. Wolcot, sister-in- 
law of the celebrated ‘* Peter Pindar.” 

Dorset.—Lately. At Blandford, Mons. 
Trialon, formerly principal dancer at the 
King’s Theatre. 

Dec. 9. Mary, widow of John Barker, 
formerly of Wareham, but late of Char- 
mouth, esq. and sister of Sir Chas. Mill, bt. 

DuruaM.—Dec. 1. Aged 28, Robert, 

oungest son of the Rev. Wm. Rawes, of 
Houghtoa-le-Spring. 

Essex.—Nov. 19. At Buckhurst Hill, 
Woodford, aged 75, Wm. Chapman, esq. 
late an auctioneer in Coleman-street. 

Nov. 24. At Colchester, aged 73, Ann- 
Bromley, widow of late Major W. Shairp. 

Nov. 30. The wife of B. Fellowes, esq. 
R. N. of Romford. 

Dec. 6. At Grove-house, Walthamstow, 
aged 84. John Rigg, esq. 

Gurovucester.—Nov. 8. At his residence, 
Bristol, aged 64, Mr. James Bennett, late 
of Wyley, Wilts, who for nearly 26 years 
held an official situation in the Custom- 
house of that city. 

Nov. 18. At Cheltenham, in his 82d 
year, Sir James Monk, formerly Chief Jus- 
tice in Canada. 

Nov. 19. Aged 78, Hester, wife of John 
Prideaux, esq. of Shirehampton. 

Nov. 20. In the Lower Northgate-street, 
Gloucester, aged 105, Sarah Weatherstone. 

Nov. 22. At Berkeley, aged 67, the 
relict of Stephen Jenner, esq. late of the 
6th West India regiment. 

At Clifton, Phoebe-Anne, wife of W. G. 
Bird, esq. of Lichfield, and dau. of late Rev. 
James Olive, Minister of St. Paul’s, Bristol 
(of whom in vol. xcui. i. 91). 

Nov. 23. Mary, wife of Mr. R. V. Wre- 
ford, Kingsdown-parade, Bristol, and dau. of 
late Rev. John Reynell, of Thornton, Devon. 

At the Hotwells, aged 66, the wife of 
Dr. Merry, many years a resident of Bath. 

Nov. 29. At Cheltenham, William Kap- 
pen,esq.late Secretary to theBoar: of Stamps. 

jov. 30. In Portland-square, Bristol, 
aged 65, Mr. H. O. Wills. 

Lately. At Mr. Lax’s, Queen-square, 
Bristol, Mary, dau. of late R. Salmon, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Usk Priory, Tho. Farr Elli- 
son, esq. late of the Customs at Bristol. 

Dec. 5, At Puinswick Court, aged 80, 
Richard Puller, esq. 

Dec. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 75, Thos. 
Glendinning, esq. of King-st. Portman-sq. 

Dec. 19. On-board His Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Helena, at Spithead, Capt. 
Baronskoff, of the Russian Naval service. 

Hants.—Nov. 19. At Braishfield, near 


Romsey, aged 78, Wm. Goffe, esq. 
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Nov. 24, At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, Edw. Jacob, second son of H. 
S. Partridge, esq. of Hockham Hall, Norf. 

Nov. 29. Aged 61, the wife of Matthias 
March, esq. of Gosport. 

Lately. At Petersfield, Mr. Thos. Bon- 
ham, Alderman of Portsmouth. 

Dec. 2. At the Manor-house, High 
Beach, Charlotte, relict of Rev. T. Howell, 
of Charton. 

Dec. 6. At Laura-pl. Southampton, 73, 
Matilda, relict of Paul Cobb Methuen, esq. 
of Corsham House, Wilts, and aunt to Sir 
T. S. Gooch, bart. She was the eldest 
dau. of Sir Thomas the 3d Bart. by Anne, 
dau. and heiress of John Atwood, esq.;. was 
married to Mr. Methuen in 1776, and was 
mother of the present Paul Methuen, esq. 
of the present Lady Walsingham, the Hon. 
Mrs. F. J. Nuel, three other sons, and 
three other daughters. 

Dec. 9. At Winkton-house, near Christ- 
church, in her 19th year, Maria, youngest 
dau. of late John Barnes, esq. of East Finch- 
ley, and niece of James Jopp, esq. of Wink- 
tun-house. 

Hunts.—At Abbots Ripton, aged 83, 
John Roper, esq. 

Kent.—Nov. 22. At Greenwich, aged 78, 
Katherine, relict of Capt. John Moncur,R.N. 

Dec. 8. Aged 25, Graham, 5th son of 
Sir Henry Oxenden, 7th bart. of Dean, and 
Mary, dau. of Col. Graham, of St. Lawrence, 
near Canterbury. 

Dec. 9. At Chalk, aged 51, Frances, 
wife of William Brown, esq. 

Dec. 14, At his house, aged 71, Wm. 
Twopenny, esq. of Woodstock. 

Lancasuire.—At Hawkeshead Vicarage, 
Anne, wife of Rev. Geo. Park, and only sis- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel, bart. 

Leicestersuire. — Edward, youngest 
son of F. F. Turvile, of Husbands Bosworth 
Hall. 

Lincotnsuire.—Nov. 27. Aged 69, Ri- 
chard Holt, esq. banker, and father of the 
Corporation of Grantham. This gentleman 
affords a strong proof of the effect of indus- 
try and persevering application to business ; 
in early life he commenced with a small ca- 
pital as a grocer and tallow-chandler, on the 
—— in Westgate where he died. He 

as left, it is generally believed, a property 
amounting to upwards of 100,000/. 

Mippesex.—Nov. 13. In Ham-street, 
Ham-common, aged 75, Major Hook, 
E.1I.C. He was a man of very singular 
character; and his residence was a marked 
spot by its gloomy and neglected appear- 
ance. By the will of a relation, he was en- 
titled to an annuity, ‘‘ whilst his wife was 
above ground.” To fulfil the tenor of this 
important document, after her death he 
caused her te be placed in a chamber, her 
body to be preserved, and a glass case to be 
put over it. In this situation it has re- 
mained upwards of thirty years; but that 
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he never permitted any one to enter the 
room but himself. Major Hook’s ha- 
bits were well known in the neighbourhood, 
aud he was considered to be a man of large 
property. 

Nov. 17. At Twickenham, aged 73, John 
Wildey, esq. late of Andover. 

Nov. 24. On Hounslow Heath, very 
suddenly, aged 56, Thos. Fagg, esq. many 
years an eminent stage-coach proprietor. 

Norrotxk.—Wov. 13. At Great Yarmouth, 
Theophila Eliz. wife of Rev. Jas. Hoste, and 
eldest dau. of Rev. Richard Turner. 

Nov. 20. At Lynn, aged 72, ‘Thos. Bon- 
ner, esq. merchant, of that place. 

Dec. 1. At Syderstone, aged 82, T. Kers- 
lake, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Swaffham Vicarage, Frances, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Yonge, Vicar of Swaff- 
ham, and Chancellor of Norwich. 

Nortuampton.—Dec. 6. At Harding- 
stone, aged 69, Geo, Battam, esq. 

Notts.—Nov. 17. By a very singular 
accident, Mr. Charles Sambruke Ordoyno, 
printer, of Nottingham. It appeared that, 
about ten at night, he went out of his house 
with a paper cap on his head, two jugs in 
his hand, and also some money, for the pur- 
pose of fetching some ale, and when he had 
got within nine yards of the door, Edward 
Wilford, a butcher, who came out of the 
public-house with haste, ran against him in 
the dark, their foreheads met, and the de- 
ceased was knocked down. A surgeon was 
called, but the deceased was insensible, and 
he died about half-past nine the following 
evening. On examination, it was found that 
a blood-vessel within the brain was ruptured, 
and a recent wound was found on each instep. 

Dec. 8. At East Retford, Sarah, wife of 
Rev. J. W. Brookes, and eldest dau. of John 
Fearby, esq of Poppleton Lodge, near York. 

Dec 11. At Thurland Hall, in her 30th 
year, Isabella, wife of J. Sherbrooke Gell,esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Nov. 24. At Swar- 
land House, the wife of Alex. Davison, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Callaly Castle, aged 62, John 
Clavering, esq. 

Oxrorpsnire.— Dec. 1. Aged 23, Thos. 
eldest son of the Rev. Thos. Coles, of Bour- 
ton-on-the-Water. 

Dec. 2. At Watlington, Wm. Atherton 
Garrard, esq. Inspector of Taxes. 

Saror.—Dec. 9. Near Shrewsbury, John 
Amphelete, jun. esq. eldest son of John 
Amphelete, esq. of Cleat House, Staff. 

Dec. 17. At Market Drayton, Harriet, 
wife of James Arden, M. D. 

Somerset.—WVov. 27. At Barton Grange, 
the seat of her brother, Colonel Cooper, 
aged 62, Caroline Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Rt. Hon. Sir Grey Cooper. 

Nov. 22. At his father’s house, of a brain 
fever, aged 29, Robert Haskoll, eldest son 
of Wm. Peard Jillard, esq. Oakhill Cottage. 

Surrotx.—Oct. 22. At Bury, aged 82, 
Jane, widow of Henry Vernon, of Great 
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Tharlow, esq. and sister to Sir Thos. Gery 
Cullum, bart. She was daughter of Sir J. 
Cullum, the sixth bart. by Susanna, one of 
the three co-heiresses of Sir Thos. Gery, 
knt. She early lost her husband, who was 
an elder brother of Francis, earl of Ship- 
brook, and nephew to the celebrated Adm. 
Vernon. He left her two children, John, 
who became the Admiral’s heir, and Are- 
thusa, a posthumous daughter, wife of the 
present Sir Robert Harland, bart. 

Nov. 26. In Pulteney-st. Bath, aged 78, 
James Strod Butt, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Cavendish-pl. Bath, Col. 
Edw. Brown, E. I. C. 

Dec, 12. At Bath, at her brother's, James 
Thomson, esq. aged 88, Mrs. Collis. 

Dec. 10. At Woodbridge, aged 49, Mr. 
James Simpson, bookseller and schoolmaster. 
He always predicted that his death would 
take place before he reached the age of fifty 
—his father, brother, and two sisters having 
all died about the same age. 

Dec, 11. In his 74th year, Mr. Hobart, 
of Bildeston. He was 50 years a school- 
master, and educated children of three suc- 
cessive generations. 

Surrey.—Nov. 19. Aged 16, Robert, 
son of the Rev. R. Fennell, of Wimbledon, 

Nov. 21, At Richmond-green, aged 67, 
Dorothy, relict of James Woodbridge, esq. 

Now. 28. Aged 77, R. E. Williams, esq. 
of Weston-green, and of Antigua, 

Dec. 9. At Richme 1d, the relict of Matt. 
Carret, esq. ¥ 

Sussex.— Nov. 12. At Brighton, aged 
27, Lieut. James Hardy, 2d or Gren. reg. 
N. I. Bombay, eldest son of the late Capt. 
James Hardy, R. N., and nephew of Capt, 
J. O. Hardy, R. N. 

Lately. AtChichester, 72, Sir Justly-Wat- 
son Green, 2d bart. of Marass, Kent. He 
was born in Newfoundland, Oct. 8, 1755, 
and succeeded his father, Sir William, in 
Feb.1811. The title, we believe, expires. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Mary-Anne-Ra- 
chel, sister to Sir Hugh Palliser, bart. She 
was the eldest dau. of Sir Hugh, the late 
and second bart. by Mary, dau. and coh. of 
John Yates, of Dedham, Essex, esq. 

Dec. 15. In Gloucester-place, Brighton, 
aged 71, Katherine, relict of Rich. Moles- 
worth, esq. and mother of the present and 
7th Vise. Molesworth. 

Warwick.— Lately. At Leamington, 
Edw. Chippendale, esq. Solicitor to the Mint. 

Witts.— Nov. 10, At Teddington, Anna 
Isabella, wife of Rich. Nowell, esq. and eldest 
dau. of late Rev. Arthur Coham, Archd. of 
Wilts. 

Nov. 18. Aged 83, Mrs, Fitz, of Teffont. 

Nov. 22. Anna, wife of Rev. Thos. Davis, 
of Salisbury. 

Nov. 30. At Warminster, Mr. Wm. Wil- 
liams, aged 65, one of the Brothers of the 
Charter-House, and formerly of Cornwell, 
Brecon. 
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Dec. 2. At Muddyford, near Christch. 
aged 64, Joseph Turner, esq. an Alderman 
of Salisbury. 

Dec. 3. At Salisbury, Anne-Hunt, wife 
of the Rev. Edmund Benson, and ouly dau. 
of the late Thos.-Hunt Grubbe, esq. of 
Eastwell. 

In Oakhampton-terrace, aged 74, Wm. 
rn Cockell, esq. formerly paymaster in 
the Wilts Militia. 

Dec.8. Aged 58, John Sutton, esq. of 
Rowde. 

Dec. 10. At Melksham, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Thos. Redman, an opulent and 
respectable inhabitant. 

Dec. 17. Lieut, Henry Arden, R. M. 

Yorksuire.—WVov. 18. At Brompton, 
near Scarborough, aged 84, Miss Cayley, 
sister to late Rev. John Cayley. 

Nov. 25. Aged 59, Wm. Graburn, esq. 
of Barton-upon-Humber, eldest son of late 
Marmaduke Graburn, esq. leaving a numer- 
ous family. 

Dec. 6, At Middlethorpe, aged 40, the 
Hon. Constantia Stourton, sister to Lord 
Stourton. She was the eldest dau. of Chas. 
Philip, the late and 17th lord, by Mary, 2d 
Guclan and coheir of the last Lord Lang- 
dale. 

Dec.15. Aged 58, Mr. D. Barker, for 
many years of the Choir in York Cathedral, 
and one of the best alto chorus singers in 
the North of England. 


OBITUARY. 


[Dec. 


Susanna Gore, commonly called the Barrow 
Witch, in which profession she had accumu- 
lated considerable property. 

At her son’s, at Acomb, very suddenly, 
in her 80th year, the widow of Tate Wil- 
kinson, the well-known patentee of the Hull 
and York Theatres, and mother of John 
Wilkinson, esq. the late patentee. 

Wates.—Nov. 17. Harriet Cath. eldest 
dau, of Rev. D. M. Lloyd, of Palé, county 
Merioneth. 

At Eriviett, near Denbigh, John Powell 
Foulkes, Esq. Lieut.-Col. of the Royal 
Denb. Militia. 

Scortanp.—Lately. At Dumfries, Rob. 
Hope, esq. of Glenlee. He was the most ex- 
tensive cattle-dealer, probably, in all Scot- 
land, his transactions yearly being rated at 
an average of 300,0001, 

IrnELanD.—Nov. 22. In Dublin, in his 
70th year, Richard Boyle Townsend, esq. of 
Castle Townsend, co. York. 

Lately. AtCoonogue, co. Wexford, aged 
103, Hugh Cahill. 

Aprnoapv. — May 24. At the Isle of 
France, Capt. John Williams, of the Port 
of London, son of late Capt. Edmund Wil- 
liams, of Shirehampton. 

Sept. 11. In Dominica, aged 22, Mar- 
garet-Isabella, wife of Lieut. Alexander Tul- 
loh, of his Majesty’s Royal regiment of 
Artillery, and daughter of the Hon. William 
Bremner, President of His Majesty’s Coun- 








Dec. 19. At Great Driffield, aged 98, cil of that Island. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 22, to Dec. 26, 1826. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5332] 50and 60 408 
Males - 3150 6121 Males - 1992 s9ss & 5 and 10 139 | GO and 70 327 
Females - 2971 Females- 1996 $ 10 and 20 175 | 70 and 80 284 

Whereof have died under two years old 1103 # 20 and 30 299 | 80 and 90124 
& 80 and 40 369 | 90 and 100 16 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





40 and 50 410 | Above 100 2 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Dec. 15. 
By the Imperial Quarter : 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. e «& 
58 1 8s 0 81 4 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s d. 
42 6 52 8 54 6 











AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 25 Dec. 60s. to 90s. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Straw 11. 17s. 
Straw 1. 16s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25. To 


St. James’s, Hay 51. 8s. 


pa seldom 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
BERNGRON © cccccceesscnece 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
WEE ccoccécceccocceccesee 4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
PEE cnensitane iiomnnee 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 


Clover 61. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 5l. 5s. 
Clover 6. Os. 


sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


SUNN ciinicutiieiseabseliccmnisiie Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 25: 
BR: cxiistiensnninis 1025 Calves 50 


Sheep and Lambs10,850 Pigs 70 


22, 28s. Od. to 36s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 50s, 6d. Yellow Russia 42s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 80s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 150 0 
Barnsley . 285 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh. ) 260 0 
Brecknock & saat 143 0 
Coventry -j1100 0 
Cromford fie 
Croydon 3 0 
Derby . —_ 
Dudley . ‘ 87 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 100 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glamorganshire 250 0 
Grand Junction 295 0 
Grand Surrey . 49 0 
Grand Union . 25 0 
Grand Western 8 0 
Grantham . 190 0 
Huddersfield 17 0 
Kennet and Avon . 25 0 
Lancaster . . 37 10 

weeds and Liverpool . 380 0 
Leicester 400 0 
Leic. and North’ n 87 0 
Loughborough — 
Mersey and Irwell 800 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 200 0 
N.Walsham & ae 40 0 
Neath 330 0 
Oxford . 680 0O 
Peak Forest 140 0 
Regent’s 36 0 
Rochdale 85 0 
Shrewsbur 210 0 
Staff. and 780 0 
Stourbridge 340 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 38 0 
Stroudwater 450 0 
Swansea ‘ 240 0 
Severn and Wye - | 88 0 
Thames and Medway.| 16 0 
Thames & Severn, Red — 
Ditto, Black _ 
Trent and Mersey 1850 0 
Warw. and Birming. 250 O 
Warwick and Napton | 220 0 
Wilts and Berks . 5 5 
Wore. and Birming. 435 0 

DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s «| 11 dis. 
Lendon (Stock) | 854 0 
West India (Stock) | 200 0 
East India (Stock)| 82 0 
Commercial “ae, 73 «0 
Bristol . . 100 0 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark . 6 0 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 43 0 
Vauxhall . . 22 0 
Waterloo ° 6 0 
—— Ann. of 8i. . s2 0 
—— Ann. of 71. . 28 0 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp.| 5 pm. 








£. 6 
14 
12 


~ = 
eae) Ss | 





Div.p.ann. 


10 
0 
10 


= 


ecoocooooco- 








WATER-WORKS. 
East London . 
Grand Junction 
Kent . 
Manchester & Salford 
South London 
West Middlesex . 

INSURANCES. 
Alliance 
Albion . 
Atlas ; ‘ 
British Conmnapeial . 
County Fire 
Eagle 
Globe 
Guardian 
Hope : 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 
Bolanos ‘ 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron 


Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 


General 
Pasco Peruvian 


Potosi 





Real Del Monte ‘ 

Tislpuxahua . . 

United Mexican . . 

Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 

Westminster Chart‘. 

Ditto, New 

City . ° 

Ditto, New 

Imperial 

Pheenix . 

General United 

British . 

Bath 

Birmingham . 

BirminghamS Stafford 

Brighton 

Bristol . . . 

Isle of Thanet . 

Lewes 

Liverpool 

Maidstone . 

Ratcliff ath 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Australian aes 

Auction Mart. . 

Annuity, British . 

Bank, itish Provincial 

Carnat.Stock, Ist class 

Lond.Com.SaleRooms 


|| Margate Pier . 








Price. 
120 0 
744 0 
29 0 
86 0 
92 0 
66 0 


$ dis. 
55 0O 


84 
4 


So 


33 
140 
19 


6 dis. 
10 dis. 


8 dis. 


12 pm. 
18 0 
9% dis. 
6 dis. 
86 0 
18 0 


Divp.ann. 
£.5 0 


eooocronusd 





180 0 
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From Nov. 26, to Dec. 25, 1826, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Farenheit’s Therm. 
“4 0} 3 |! |¢ to 3 
2 821g /2.- sis8ls/8. 
os se g cei Baron. Weather. sé SEI § PS} 'n arom. Weather. 
ms tosis © “gp) Im. pts. =>5\"o 5 Z 23" | 
Az |= = || Az os =24 
Nov.| ° | & |? |} \Dec.| © | & | &-}) 
26 | 29 | 36 | 32 || 29, 33 fair 11 | 50 | 52 | 45 | 29, 87 fair 
27 |31/]36;33 || ,72 ifair 12 | 48 | 51 | 50 ||, 72 showers 
28 | 35 | 46 | 48 9 70! rain 13 | 45 | 50 | 42 ||, 55/fair 
29 | 48 | 49 | 45 » 39 fair 14 | 44 | 50 | 45 |» 60 fair 
30 | 44 | 46 | 40 » 40 cloudy 15 | 45 | 45 | 44 » 61\cloudy 
Da | 35} 43] 40 ||, 37/rain 16 | 45 | 48 | 45 ||, 63\cloudy 
2|41] 42] 41 » 17\cloudy 17 | 42/44] 40]| , 83 ‘cloudy 
3 | 40] 43] 35 ° 43|showers 18 | 40 | 41 | 40 | 30, 00 cloudy 
4 | 35 | 39 | 35 ||, 58/showers 19 | 39 | 41 | 40 |), 05'cloudy 
5 | 34 | 38 | 33 ||, 69/mist, sn.atn.) 20 | 40 | 41 | 39 || 29, 78 fair 
6 | 38/41] 50}) ,70 ‘cloudy 21 | 38/39/23 || , 78 fair 
7} 52] 53 | 48 i » 58/rain | 22 | 82 | 87 | 45 |! 30, 24 cloudy 
8 | 49 | 52) 45 ||, 34/fair || 23 | 45 | 46 45 || , 24 cloudy 
9/47/50] 50/|| , 90) fair | 24 | 44 | 45 | 44 » 24 cloudy 
10 | 50 | 53 sill, 90 showers | 25 | 43 | 46 | 41 » 30 cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28, lo December 26, both inclusive. 
| Jasla.els.lse] ¢/8.1 81...) 2 | | 
Sz ce ileisEek i Bo Ssledle4! &  |Px- Bills, ey. Bills, 
glia) &Z |) 28 |SR=|2S/ 48 S= 8es) 3 10001. | 5001. 
Z le a |e ls™| ele | <} | 4 
| ———— | | 
28 203 i823 3 _|835 | 803| 39 9sf 5 973) 193|—/37 39 pm. 1917 pm. 19 17 pm. 
je 203 |834 5/848 4 | 895) 89§)99 8ij—| 194/249 | 38 pm. |1820 pm.'18 20 pm. 
0 Hol. | wee ee ] noe 
"1/2094 ‘82h 3\833 i| 88 883 98§ 4] 974) 19 19 $/248 39 35 pm. 1918 pm. 20 18 pm. 
2/2024 82% $83§ §| 889) 88998 4) 974) 199.248 (37 36 pm. 18 19pm. 18 19 pm. 
4\——S2g 9/834 F——| 899'98H §| 978) 199/248 | 35 pm. |1719pm.19 18 pm. 
5| 838 23'83% §| 893) 89Z98f Z 973| 193/249 |3634 pm.1718 pm. 18 19 pm. 
6/8 2| shut | 894) 893) shut | 974) 195) shut/3537 pm, 1918 pm. 1918 pm. 
7\2034 834 3 — =| 898) 894) — | 973 — |8837 pm.1918 pm. —-—-— 
sj 834 #} — | 89%! 89g) — | 98 | 19§) — [3840 pm.1918pm.| = 
9.203 |83$ 2§; — |——| 893; — | 98 | 193] — |4042 pm. 1921 pm.|———-- 
11/2034 824 4} — }-—) 894) — 97}; 195| — [41 43 pm, 22 23 pm. 22 25 pm. 
12\202 \78§793} — | 86 | 854) — | 96 | 183| — {3027 pm./2010pm. 15 12 pm. 
13/79 773, — | 85 | 833) — | 93 | 18 | — [27 29 pm./15 Spm.15 8 pm. 
14/1985 77% 6 — 823) 813, — 923) 173) — |17 pm. pr.'3 pm .pr..3 pm. pr. 
1s\l9s |75§ 63) — 825 82% — 923 184 — |!0 Spm.)1 4pm/2 6pm. 
16/2004. 77§ 9j| — _ 853) — 943! 183) — /1315 ¢ a 8 pm. 
181199 78h 9 om | 844, — 93% 184) — | 18 pm. [5 7pm. /5 7pm. 
19|1994/79 83] — | 85 | 85 | — | 94 189) 2125pm./6 12pm./6 12 pm. 
201199479 83) — | 86 | 85} — | 943 183) 30 26 pm. 16 11 pm, /18 10pm. 
21 Hol. | a — | — --——- | —-—-— —__- 
2911994 794 9 - | 853 859) — | 94} is}! 29 32 pm.|13 15 pm.| 13 15 pm. 
23| 79 33) — | 85 _ 943 165} — |37 39 pm.|17 19 pm./18 20 pm. 
e4)Hol a << ones RAR — I — 
25|Hol -|-+4 - + - -| 
26\Hol _- ne —_ 
South Sea Stock, Dec. 2, 914.—New South Sea Ann. Dec. 5, 839. 


Old South Sea Ann. Dec. 20, 78§.—Dec. 22, 79. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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Embellished with Views of BLecuincty Cuurcu and ALMsHousEs, Surrey ; and a Repre- 
sentation and Plan of Vorkre’s Cuamser in Kincstanp Cuurcn, Herefordshire. 








Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 
LECHINGLY is a small but 
very ancient borough town, in 
the Hundred of Tandridge, Surrey, 
about two miles from Godstone, and 
twenty from London. It is pleasantly 
situated on the brow of a hill in the 
valley of Holmesdale, and commands 
a charming prospect as far as Sussex 
and «the South Beweh: The parish 
contains 6869. acres; and, according 
to. the population returns of 1821, 
there were 198 houses, and 1187 in- 
habitants. It has returned two mem- 
bers to Parliament ever since the 23d 
of Edw.I. The right of voting is in 
burgage tenure, the bailiff, who is the 
principal magistrate, being the return- 
ing officer. A weekly niarket was for- 
merly held here ; but it has long been 
discontinued, owing, we presume, to 
the reduced population. The living is 
a rectory, valued at 19/. 19s. 4'd. 
Here are still the remains of a cas- 
tle, said to have been originally built 
by Gilbert Earl of Clare. it was once 
the residence of the unfortunate Duke 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded 
by Henry VIII. It was pulled down, 
in 1680, by the Earl of Peterborough. 
The church, which is dedicated tp 
St. Mary, exceeds in importance most 
of the ecclesiastical edifices in Surrey, 
and is termed by the Historian of the 
County, “a large handsome building, 
in very good and neat condition.” It 
consists of a nave, south -aile, double 
chancel, a transept called the Ham 
Chapel, and a square tower. The last 
was formerly surmounted by a lofty 
wooden spire, covered with shingles, 
which was 170 feetin height, and sup- 
posed to contain 200 loads of oak tim- 
ber. ‘This was fired by lightning in 
1606, and entirely burnt. The event 
occasioned a Discourse on the several 
kinds and causes of lightning, by 
Simon Harwood, M.A., then Vicar of 
Bansted, soon after published in 4to. 
The tower then contained five bells, 
which are said to have been melted by 
the fire ; eight now hang in their place. 
The small tower seen in the Plate, 
Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCVI. Part II. 


A 


abutting upon the chancel, contains 
the stairs leading to the ancient rood- 
loft. A similar turret will be perceived 
in the view of Dunster Church, Somer- 
setshire, engraved at vol. Lxxv1il. p. 
873. 

Among the monuments is one to 
Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor of 
London, in 1680, with standing effigies 
of himself and lady; and another to 
Dr. John Thomas, who diéd Bishop of 
Rochester in 1793 ; and who, for thirty- 
seven years previous to his elevation 
to the Bench, was Rector of Blech- 
ingly. Their epitaphs, together with 
the many others the church contains, 
may be seen in the History of Surrey, 
vol. IL. pp. 311—313. | Dr. Thomas’s 
predecessor was a still more eminent 
man,—Archbishop Herring, who was 
Rector from 1731 to 1738. The pre- 
sent incumbent is the Rev. Jarvis ton 
rick, LL.B., instituted on his own 
presentation in 1803. The advowson 
was afterwards purchased by the late 
Duke of Norfolk. 

The Almshouses (represented in the 
lower division of the Plate,) were 
chiefly built by the parish in 1668, 
for ten tr men and women. Dr. 
Charles eeaten, the Rector, who was 
instituted to the living in 1677, added 
another, and by will dated 1699 charg- 
ed lands in the parish, called Barr 
Fields, with payment of 1/. 6s. 8d. a 
year, to be distributed in fagots 
amongst the inhabitants of the alms- 
houses. Near the Church is also a 
Charity-school for 20 boys. W.B. 


Mr. Ursan; Dec. 2. 

URING a recent tour through 
Switzerland, I accompanied a 

few friends on a journey to the cele- 
brated Monastery or Hospice of the 
Grand St. Bernard. On our depar- 
ture from Geneva, we visited the beau- 
tiful valley of Chamouny, and the 
lower regions of Mont Blanc; and, 
afier exploring the wild scenery of the 
Valorsine, with its majestic embeltish- 
ments of rocks, forests, and waterfalls, 
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we arrived at Martigny. This town 
stands at the Western extremity of the 
valley of the Rhone, in the midst of 
stupendous mountains. In its vicinity 
are the ruins of the ancient castle of 
La Bathia, on the summit of an emi- 
nence above the rapid river Drance. 
This extensive pile was formerly the 
residence of the Bishops of Sion, but 
has long since been abandoned to de- 
cay. It commands a superb view of 
the magnificent gempe which ex- 
tend on every side; particularly of a 
distant range of snow-clad Alps in the 
distance, and, in the valley below, the 
Rhone winding in its course towards 
the Leman Lake, and the fine road to 
the Simplon, constructed by order of 
Buonaparte, which intersects the plain 
in a direct line. We left Martigny at 
an early hour, in order to arrive in 
good time at the Hospice, the distance 
being thirty miles, the greater part of 
which is a fatiguing ascent. The in- 
termediate places are St. Branchieres, 
Liddes, and St. Pierre, inconsiderable 
viliages, deserving of notice solely on 
account of their picturesque situation. 
For several miles after quitting Mar- 
tigny, the road winds under overhang- 
ing rocks by the side of the Drance, a 
river which takes its source amongst 
the neizhbouring mountains, and is 
someshabla for the impetuosity of its 
current, and consequent depth of its 
channel. Near St. Pierre it falls, in 
a fine cascade, into an enormous cavity 
which it has hollowed out beneath the 
town. Its course is in some. places 
considerably impeded by immense 
masses of rock, brought down by the 
torrent which in 1818 inundated Mar- 
tigny and its neighbourhood, by the 
overflowing of a lake in the valley of 
Bagnes. It took the direction of the 
valley of the Drance through St. Bran- 
chieres, destroying every thing in its 
progress, and sweeping away many 
houses with their inhabitants. Be- 
side its formidable ravages in the 
towns and villages, the road was en- 
tirely washed away. A new one has 
since been formed with great labour 
and expence; and galleries similar to 
those of the Simplon have been hewn 
through the rocks in those parts where 
the mountains projecting into the river 
have not left sufficient space for it to 

ass. 

It was by this route that Buona- 
parte, in the year 1800, effected the 
memorable passage of Saint Bernard 


Ascent of the Grand St, Bernard. 





[xevi. 


with his grand army of reserve, a short 
time previously to the battle of Ma- 
rengo. The ingenious method adopted 
by General Marmont (the present 
Duke of Ragusa), for transporting the 
artillery, and his skilful and judicious 
arrangements in this difficult enterprise, 
deserve particular novice. He caused 
the cannon to be dismounted, and 
trees to be prepared to receive them in 
the form of troughs corresponding to 
the size of the calibre; the wheels, 
carriages, and waggons were either 
carried on litters, or drawn on sledges 
very curiously constructed. The am- 
munition was carried on the backs of 
mules. The troops stopped at the 
Monastery, and after partaking of some 
refreshments, which had been pre- 
viously provided for them by the 
Monks, proceeded on their march. 
Soon after leaving Saint Pierre, the 
road ascends into the wild and uncual- 
tivated region of the mountain; and 
nothing is seen on the ground for se- 
veral miles but large heaps of stones 
scattered in every Tavaien, and pre- 
senting a most barren and desolate 
appearance, This dreary = is ap- 
ropriately called “* the Valley of 
tones.” Torrents swelled by the 
melted snows from above rush across 
the road, and present a formidable ob- 
stacle to the journey.. Crosses erected 
in various places show where travel- 
lers have perished in attempting to 
cross the mountain during the winter 
months. In a low hovel near the 
road-side, at a considerable distance 
below the Monastery, are the bodies of 
those who have been found. The se- 
verity of the climate preserves them for 
a long period from decay. To this 
place the Monks descend every day 
with their dogs during the dangerous 
season of the year, bringing cordials 
and refreshments for the relief of be- 
nighted travellers. After a very labo- 
rious ascent, over a rough ‘and intri- 
cate track, we arrived at. nightfall at 
the Hospice, and were received by the 
Monks with great hospitality and at- 
tention, and afterwards entertained by 
them with a handsome supper in the 
refectory. This is the same apartment 
in which Buonaparte was similarly 
treated when he passed over the Grand 
St. Bernard in 1800. . A small picture 
in the room commemorates this event, 
representing him standing in front of 
the Hospice, surrounded by his Gene- 
rals, and some of the Monks of the 
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establishment. In the distance are 
seen the troops bivouacking, and sen- 
tinels guarding the baggage and artil- 
lery. An adjoining room contains a 
good library, and a collection of fos- 
sils and minerals. In front is the 
small lake of St. Bernard’s, which 
supplies the monastery with water. 
Close to it is the boundary between 
Switzerland and Piedmont, the terri- 
tories of the King of Sardinia. 

The Hospice is a large substantial 
building of great antiquity, having 
been originally founded in the year 
068; but considerable additions have 
from time to time been made, as occa- 
sion required. It is more than 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
considered the most elevated habitation 
in Europe. It contains several suites 
of apartments for the accommodation 
of visitors, who are very numerous in 
the summer season. A large detached 
building is appropriated for the recep- 
tion of the poorer class of travellers. 
The chapel is a handsome edifice at 
one extremity of the Hospice, and is 
decorated with great profusion of or- 
nament. On the right hand is the 
monument of General Desaix, who 
was killed in the battle of Marengo, 
and was buried in this place. It is 
finished with great taste and elegance. 
In the centre of the pedestal is a bas- 
relief representing the General falling 
from his horse, mortally wounded, 
into the arms of a soldier. On either 
side stand a male and female figure, 
eageenny sculptured. The simple 
and expressive inscription is, 

*¢ A Desaix, mort a la bataille de Marengo.” 


At an early hour in the morning, 
matins were performed in the chapel 
by the Monks. The deep notes of 
the organ resounding through the 
vaulted corridors of the Monastery 
produced a pleasing and impressive 
effect. After partaking once more of 
the hospitality of the fionks in a sub- 
stantial breakfast, we descended the 
mountain through a heavy fall of snow, 
and arrived in the evening at Mar- 

J. 


tigny. W.R. 
--—@--— 

Mr. Ursan, South Wilts, Nov. 31. 
AVING answered your Corres- 
pondent Z. on the relative ad- 
vantage of large or small farms, you 
will permit me, I hope, to turn the 
attention of your readers to the equally 
unsound letter of his coadjutor, t N. 
p- 217, on the subject dal. The 
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curse he has pronounced against them 
is surely unjust, since they have very 
greatly benefited the country by the 
superior quantity and quality both of 
grain and stock in consequence pro- 
duced. The origin of common-field 
husbandry is almost beyoud the scope 
of mortal ken ; it is — anterior 
to the feudal system, and had its rise in 
the earliest and rudest ages of agri- 
culture. However applicable this sys- 
tem might have been to the conve- 
nience and the wants of man in those 
most remote times, yet nothing could 
be more absurd than its retention in 
the present day. Inclosures have of 
late years been very prevalent,and T.N. 
_ depend on it, they will ee | and 
rightly efiace the impolitic and in- 
jurious common-field system. 

Let us consider the serious and 
insurmountable disadvantages and in- 
conveniences under which an estate 
subject to common-field rights is farm- 
ed. A parish or tything subject to 
such rights is usually divided and sub- 
divided into numerous small pieces of 
Jand ; the different properties lie inter- 
mingled in the strangest confusion, 
often hardly accessible by any con- 
venient road, and I have known many 
instances where the occupier could 
not reach his land, until his neighbour 
had taken off the crop of the adjoining 
field. These disadvantages, however, 
fall short of those under which the 
cultivator of a common-field estate 
must ever labour; he is irrevocably 
bound in the trammels of a system 
of husbandry according to the cus- 
toms of the manor, and liable as he 
is to be presented at the manorial 
court for any deviation from what he 
well knows to be absurd practice, yet 
he must ever yield to it against his 
superior judgment ; the occupier of a 
common-field estate thus farms in gall- 
ing fetters ; he becomes dis-spirited and 
inactive, and the state of his crops 
shews the consequence. The system 
of common-field husbandry is at utter 
variance with the advanced state of 
agriculture. In latter times the culti- 
vation of turnips and sainfoin has been 
judiciously introduced and practised ; 
but the common-field farmer, entan- 
gled by the absurd customs of the 
manor, is debarred from pursuing this 
or any other judicious course. Bound 
to follow a wretched three-field system, 
he cannot vary his crops at discretion, 
but is compelled to force his lands 
contrary to the rules of good hus- 
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bandry, and, from the deficiency of 
produce, is unable to return to his 
exhausted fields their due supply of 
manure. He cannot carry on an alte- 
rative system ; he must ever leave his 
quantum of summer-field for the pas- 
turage of the tenantry flock, a flock 
consisting of sheep of different breeds, 
of the sound and the diseased, and 
under the attendance of one common 
shepherd, allied by neither interest nor 
feeling to any individual master. So 
great and so manifold are the evils and 
disadvantages attendant on an estate 
subject to common rights, that a farmer 
of superior capital and abilities will 
not engage in its occupation. It is not 
then to be wondered at, that this bar- 
barous system should be on all sides 
overthrown, under the power of In- 
closure Acts; that the properties thus 
entangled and farmed to their mutual 
injury, should be thrown into seve- 
ralty; and so advantageous has this 
practice been found, that there now 
remain comparatively but few parishes 
to inclose or allot; these, however, 
are gradually yuiting to these success- 
ful measures. If land-owners have 
thus pursued their own interests, let 
me tell your Correspondent T. N. that 
in these interests he and the commu- 
nity have received also their advan- 
tage. It is very true that inclosures 
have increased their rents; but it is 
og Asc that their increased rents 
have been paid by greatly increased 
crops. I can assure him that the 
quantity of corn thus added to the 
common stock, is great beyond con- 
ception, and that the price of bread is 
much lower than it could possibly have 
been otherwise under our increasing 
population. 

Seshinaees of country parishes do 
not in general at all affect the rights 
of the poor ; it is comparatively in few 
parishes, that commons exist with 
rights of food attached to cottages, and 
even where there are such rights, they 
are seldom of advantage to the poor 
labourer, who is usually unequal to 
the purchase of cows, and to the cost 
of wintering them out; indeed I have 
known the possession of such rights 
greatly injure the poor, by inducing 
them to lean too much on their sup- 

sed advantages, and to paralyze their 
industrious exertions in labour. The 


only instance in which the system of 
inclosure is injurious, is in that of 
commons pertaining to towns, whiere- 
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by the tradesman or artisan is deprived 
of the means of keeping a horse or 
cow ; these cases are, however, com- 

ratively very few; on this principle 
Ttate opposed the inclosure of a com- 
mon belonging to a town in Berkshire, 
whilst the common-field lands have 
with advantage to all parties been 
thrown into severalty. 

Having thus fully discussed the be- 
nefit of inclosures, | trust they will no 
longer lie under the direful ban of 
T. N. Measures so beneficial to the 
community no more deserve than they 
will be atiected by his unreflecting 
malediction. 

As I have devoted this letter prin- 
cipally in answer to T. N. on the sub- 
ject of inclosures, I shall-briefi only 
at present touch on other colltsters! 
points adverted to by him. I assure 
him, that an accurate knowledge of 
this District, South Wilts, enables me 
to say, that its farmers yield to none 
in the kingdom, either in respecta- 
bility, in general intelligence, or in 
practical knowledge, and that his 
sweeping accusation of ignorance in 
those whom he denominates gentle- 
men farmers, has no place but in his 
own imagination, which has become 
so heated by his subject, as to raise in 
him even a poetic furor, and to excite 
him in verse to paint, as he supposes, 
the miseries of the land. 

It is a trite observation, that each 
gencration considers the preceding one 
to have been wiser and better; we 
fondly look back to its supposed ad- 
vantages, whilst we are intent on 
decrying and lamenting our present 
evils; in this we are indeed too often 
led astray by a biassed mind, and make 
an undue estimate of each. From the 
imaginary evils of T. N. arise, as he 
says, ‘* the dearness of provisions, and 
the distress amongst agricultural la- 
bourers.” He must pardon me, if I 
deny the existence of both the one and 
the other. The price of grain is now 
so low, that, if the farmer is enabled to 
pay his rent and taxes, without the 
ability of laying by for the establish- 
ing his famnify in life, he will do well ; 
the price of wheat is now such as 
scarcely to remunerate the agricul- 
turist, and every department of trade 
feels that paralysis, which must ne- 
cessarily ever attend the depression of 
the landed interests. I cannot con- 
template a greater evil to the country 
than the price of wheat at ten pounds 
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per load, for a series of four or six 
ears. The distresses of the manu- 
lsvast interests must at any time be 
deplored ; ‘but whether they exist in 
the woollen, cotton, or sitk depart- 
ments, or in all, they are nearly local, 
and however locally severe, they differ 
widely from those, which would be 
caused by the production of grain for 
many successive years below its neces- 
sary cost. The distress and ruin con- 
sequent upon such an event would 
pervade every quarter of the kingdom, 
and in its vortex would involve all 
classes of society, the land-owner and 
its occupier, the manufacturer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the labour- 
er. Although it may appear a paradox 
to your Correspondent T. N. I must 
inform him from personal knowledge, 
indeed from experience, that, when 
corn is at what he calls a cheap, that 
is, at a non-remunerating price, the 
increased sufferings of the poor lead in 
this part of the kingdom to a great 
increase in the labours of the magis- 
trate. For the good of the country 
the price of grain should be never be- 
neath fifteen, nor above twenty pounds 
per load, a fluctuation between these 
two points would be most for the 
general advantage; the land-owner 
would regret to see it above that max- 
imum, as the tenant, regarding it as 
an adventitious price, the rent of land 
would cease to surmount it, and the 
disadvantage would be either, that the 
renter would be injured from deficiency 
of crop, or raised above his level from 
his undue profits. 

As to the distress amongst agri- 
cultaral labourers, it is not peculiar at 
the present time; indeed, however 
T. N. may feel surprised at my appa- 
rently rash assertion, I consider the 
general situation of the poor to be 
ameliorated as to what it was sixty or 
a hundred years since. It is by divine 
appointment, that there are different 
grades of sdciety, in all ages and in all 
civilized countries; the lowest grade 
has been emphatically that of the poor, 
and whatever may be the wishes, 
whatever may be the exertions of the 
benevolent, such a class must, of ne- 
cessity, ever exist, and it will be our 
duty at all times to attend to and 
relieve their wants. The sufferings, 
however, of the poor were a century 
since as great as they are now; but 
they were not so apparent ; - they lived 
more to themselves ; they were more 
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disconnected from the rest of society ; 
they were generally merely in the 
receipt of daily wages, and whatever 
these were, with them they in privacy 
and silence supported their families. 
The endurance of poverty and hardship 
was then as great but more unobserved 
and unknown; and it is a popular 
error to suppose that the situation of 
the pdor has retrograded. Indeed the 
world was never so beset with theory 
as in the present day; we cannot travel 
onwards in a straight-forward course, 
but our attention Is ever arrested by a 
jog on the elbow, on the one side or 
the other; we are perpetually told that 
we are going wrong, and by those who 
know not how to set us right, and who, 
profoundly intent on the public good, 
would mistakenly lead us all into the 
ditch. When, Sir, you and I were 
young men, the public journalists were 
content to tell us the passing news of 
the day, simply to chronicle events as 
they arose; but now the editors of the 
nunerous daily papers are become 
critics and essayists; in laboured co- 
lumns they descant on the measures of 
the statesman, and they alternately give 
us lectures on political and rural eco- 
nomy, on ethics and jurisprudence, on 
military and naval tactics, and some- 
times fn themselves in the mazes of 
polemical divinity. 

In the numerous monthly publica- 
tions, we also often meet with letters 
and essays, amusing rather than in- 
structive, on subjécts' with which the 
writers are little conversant. These, 
I suspect, not uncommonly emanate 
from the mercantile desk, and afford a 
pleasing relaxation from the labours of 
the ledger; but amongst them, Sir, I 
was never more amused than by a 
letter which appeared in a periodical 
work, sagely and gravely proposing to 
divide ‘* the extensive wastes” of Sa- 
lisbury Plain amongst the Chelsea 
pensioners, and to build at stated dis- 
tances on it little domiciles, with an 
allotment to each of’ two or three 
acres! ** Risum teneatis, amici.” The 
writer never dreamt that these ‘ ex- 
tensive wastes” are all private pro- 
perty, and form valuable portions of 
the estates we inherit, either by de- 
scent or purchase. A. Z.* 





* Having inadvertently assumed the ini- 
tials of another of your Correspondents, for 
which I crave his pardon, I request you, 
Mr. Urban, to annex the above mark to 
distinguish our signatures. 
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Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Dec. 5. 
pe a long residence in India, 
and in a course of extensive ma- 

rine surveys, I had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the natural pheno- 
menon, termed a WATER-sPouT, of 
which no satisfactory theory has been, 
as yet, established. A very remarkable 
one that I was close to, near Prince of 
Wales’s Island, may be worthy of 
record in your valuable work, as it ex- 
hibited the formation, continuance, 
and dissolution of what is seldom ob- 
served from commencement to termi- 
nation. After a thunder-storm and 
heavy rain, the high wind was sud. 
denly lulled, and a change took place 
in the direction of the wind all 
round to beyond the opposite point 
of the compass. A semicircle of the 
atmosphere, about thirty degrees from 
the horizon, was occupied by a dark, 
heavy cloud, lighter towards the ze- 
nith, which was as clear as the space 
below the cloud. Immediately under 
the lowest part of the black cloud, the 
sea appeared in a state of ebullition, or 
violent agitation, covered with a thick 
foam, that seemed to have a circular 
motion in the direction in which the 
wind had changed. Suddenly there 
arose, from the middle of this foam, an 
irregular cylinder, occupying about 
half the diameter of the ebullition on 
the surface of the sea, while at the 
same time, the cloud immediately 
above yielding into an angle down- 
wards, directed itself towards the 
mounting cylinder, and, within two- 
thirds of the space between the agi- 
tated sea and the black impending 
cloud, a junction was formed, pro- 
ducing a figure carrying the appearance 
of a reversed truncated cone, the base 
of which was in contact with the 
cloud, and the flattened vortex in the 
sea below. The cloud had little mo- 
tion, and, according to its quantity, the 
spout became somewhat curyated, till 
x ielding and altered place of the 
ebullition below, restored the straight 
line of communication, and reduced 
the cone, or rather frustum, to the ori- 
ginal figure. This appearance of the 
conic figure, curvated and rectilinear, 
by turns, and accompanied by a con- 
stant and violent agitation of the sea, 
at the point of formation, lasted near 
five minutes, when the inverted cone 
suddenly resumed its cylindrical form, 
and continued receding slowly from 
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Summerlands, near™ he superincumbent cloud, diminish- 


ing in length and breadth, till it totally 
vanished, or rather lost itself in the 
ebullition below, which still conti- 
nued, though not surmounted by a 
Water-spout. When the body of the 
Spout parted from the impending 
cloud, it was plainly to be perceived, 
that a communication was still pre- 
served between the cloud and the sea, 
by means of a transparent cone, of a 
faint appearance, which seemed lodged 
in the vacuum, or interior of the ori- 
ginal exterior black, or dark inverted 
cone, constituting the first formation 
of the Water-spout. This second in- 
cluded cone was not formed and si- 
tuated like the other. The vortex of 
it was in the clouds, and the base in 
the ebullition below. For some time 
after the exterior cone vanished, the 
interior one preserved its appearance, 
and seemed to yield to the impression 
of the circumambient winds. The 
united circumstances of being carried 
slowly along by the attracting power of 
the moving cloud, and of being at the 
same time agitated by the winds, gave 
it the appearance of the spiral part of 
a screw, conceived to be irregularly 
formed. After sustaining this appear- 
ance for near three minutes, it lost its 
adherence to the clouds, in the same 
manner as the exterior cone had done 
a little previously; and vanished in 
the middle of the ebullition, by gra- 
dual degrees of disappearance from the 
top downwards. ‘The phenomenon 
was judged indeed at an end, excepting 
some degree of remaining ebullition, 
when suddenly, like a rocket projected 
into the air, but with a less seeming 
velocity, a small Spout directed itself 
upwards, from the centre of the ebul- 
lition, with an undulating motion al- 
ternately to the right and left of a 
perpendicular direction ; and in a few 
seconds its vertex effected a junction 
with the overhanging cloud, which in 
this instance made no degree of ap- 
roach to meet the mounting cone. 

his third Spout from the same base, 
was of the figure of a cone approaching 
to that of a cylinder ; and seemed urged 
more from below than attracted above. 
The axis of this slender conic figure 
was nota straight line, but was agi- 
tated by the distracting attractions of 
the cloud, which was now beginning 
to break up, or separate. Its appear- 
ance was transparent, very white, and 
nearly that of the inclosed cone men- 
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tioned to have been observed in the 
disappearance of the original Spout. 
It terminated like the former Spouts, 
by separating from the clouds, when 
the superior attraction became weaken- 
ed, and by gradually descending and 
vanishing in the ebullition below. 
Two small currents were distinctly 
observed running in different direc. 
tions, along the sides of the various 
Spouts; one current ascending and 
the other descending on the opposite 
sides. This remarkable circumstance 
manifestly shews, that the attraction 
operates from above, as well as from 
below, by some case as yet unknown, 
but certainly connected with magnetic 
power, now found to be as powerful 
and active as high as balloons have 
mounted, as on the surface of the 
earth. In the phenomenon commonly 
termed a Thunderbolt, the returning 
stroke from the earth is equal, pro- 
bably, to the descending stroke from a 
surcharged cloud, which by this means 
balances major and minor quantums 
of electrical matter. It is owing to 
this cause, that those killed by thun- 
der, in the open fields, are always 
found with their shoes torn from their 
feet, by the action of the returning 
stroke. ‘The Water-spout may be si- 
milarly the means of ualizing the 
clectricity of the earth onl atmosphere, 
on a principle of mutual attraction, 
yell magneticaction. On land we 
frequently observe columns of dust 
rising in gyrations, and exhibiting si- 
milar appearances to those of a Water- 
spout; and in all probability the co- 
lumnar ascent of the dust is occasioned 
by magnetic action constantly operat- 
ing in producing a due equalization of 
this universal fluid which pervades all 
space, but is too subtle to be detected, 
except by the test of polarisation. It 
is now supposed on rational grounds, 
that light and caloric constitute much 
of the ether of Sir Isaac Newton ; and 
form and constantly generate the uni- 
versal magnetic fluid, which is found 
to surround the earth, and from the 
evidence of facts occupies its interior. 
Let the mariner’s compass evince how 
useful and important such considera- 
tions are to human welfare. 

Yours, &c. Joun. MACDONALD. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 12. 
] AM one of those who agree in opi- 
nion with your Correspondent, “an 
Enemy to innovations in the Church,” 
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who has given an article from a news 
paper, stating that “the Rev. F. Close 
was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of Cheltenham by Mr. Wilberforce, 
the Rev. Mr. Simeon, and Lady Olivia 
Sparrow.” Now it is commonly un- 
derstood that there is a club formed for 
the purchase of advowsons and provid- 
ing curates, under the management of 
the Rev. Mr. Simeon. Your Corre- 
spondent says, that it is illegal,—that 
it is irregular also I am certain, be- 
cause no Innovations ought to be made 
without episcopal sanction, in Church 
of England affairs. If general clubs 
to buy advowsons are to be tolerated, 
then, by the same right, diocesan clubs 
may be formed also, and most extraor- 
dinary circumstances (none of which I 
can think advantageous to the Church) 
may finally ensue. Your Correspon- 
dent says that such clubs are at present 
illegal, under the Mortmain Act. To 
me they appear also to have a simo- 
niacal character. If the Bishops en- 
tertain a value for their authority 
(which they never exercise impro- 
perly), they will, I think, have the 
institation of such clubs brought under 
their cognizance. 

With regard to this Church of 
Cheltenham, a Mr. Bonnor, I believe, 
published a pamphlet, stating that he 
was refused continuance in the curacy 
of Cheltenham, because he was not of 
that class of Clergy which ‘is called 
Evangelical; and it is now said that 
a Mr. Moxon, an orthodox Clergy- 
man, curate to the deceased incum- 
bent, has been superseded to make 
way for an evangelical preacher; and 
that certain members of the orthodox 
persuasion have subscribed to purchase 
a chapel for Mr. Moxon accordingly. 

If these are facts, they certainly im- 
ply innovations utterly inconsistent 
with an Episcopal Church, and de- 
rived from the congregational system, 
which peculiarly characterizes the 
mode of administering Church affairs 
among the Dissenters. OrtTHopox. 
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KinGsLanp, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
(Concluded from p. 397.) 

T is but right to observe, that Price, 
in his History of Leominster, pub- 
lished in 1795, he another idea re- 
specting this curious chamber. He 
says, “* On the left hand of the North 
door into the Church, is a little apart- 
ment, vulgarly said to be built by one 
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Vaulker, who built the Church, as a 
tomb for himself, and so goes by that 
naine, but more probably was designed 
as a place for penitents, where they 
might look iuto the Church and hear 
prayers, but were not to be admitted 
into communion till after they had 
shown signs and proofs of their amend- 
ment and repentance.” Bat setting 
aside the decorated style, which would 
hardly have been lavished on such a 
subject, the arch would have come 


The East window of the chancel 
contains several specimens of painted 
glass coeval with the building, but 
much mutilated. Three figures and 
part of another still exist, as do two 
emblazoned shields, which appear to 
be Vairé, Gules and Ermine, three bars 
Azure, and a quarterly bearing so 
jumbled together, from being mis- 
placed from its original position, as to 
be quite unintelligible. In the win- 
dows right and left of the altar are the 
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down to the floor, instead of resting 
on an altar-like tomb, which renders 
the space too small and inconvenient 
for such a purpose. Two things we 
learn from the tradition, that it was 
considered as sepulchral, and that it 
was coeval with the Church, facts 
clearly evidenced by the architecture. 
As the form may be better understood 
by representation than description, [ 
subjoin the following sketches : 





arms of Mortimer, and in the last 
window of the North aisle is the fi- 
gure of an Archbishop. On the South 
side of the chancel are three stone 
seats in the manner of steps for the 
two officiating Priests and the Sub- 
Deacon ; one arch covers the two first, 
and another the last. A niche just 
beyond, but of the same character, 
incloses the piscina. 

The chancel contains the following 
monuments. On the North side, one 
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to the late Rector, the Rev. Richard 
Evans; another to the relict of Thos. 
Ravenscroft, esq. the son of Mutton 
Davies, esq. ** of an ancient and loyal 
family in Blintshire.” She died Dec. 
14, 1732, aged 63. On the South 
side of the altar is the mural monu- 
ment to the memory of Mrs. Isabella 
Davies, ** bed-chamber woman to one 
of the best of Queens,” who died in 
1760; and a black tablet to Peter 
Smith, esq. of Street. On the South 
side of the chancel is a handsome mo- 
nument to Thos. Cutter of Street 
Court, esq.; and a more modern one to 
the memory of the Rev. Robt. Crow- 
ther, rector of Spratton, Northamp- 
tonshire. There is also a monument 
with a classical Latin inscription to 
John Davies, esq. which was removed 
about thirty years ago from Bridgnorth. 
The clerestory windows are all circular, 
the ornament being a trefoil intersect- 
ing a triangle. 

In saying that this Church was built 
by Edward Lord Mortimer, it is true 
that I have no document on which to 
found that assertion; but as he made 
his younger son Walter rector of it in 
the reign of Edward I. and the archi- 
tecture and painted glass is of that pe- 
riod, I think myself fully warrantee in 
assigning the structure to him. 

he following memoirs of the learn- 
ed prelates whose names occur in the 
Pedizree (p. 395), you will, perhaps, 
Mr. Urban, consider as a suitable con- 
clusion to what I have communicated. 

Bishop Morgan was born in 1608 
at Bronfraith, in the parish of Llan- 
dyssel in the county of Montgomery, 
and was the thitd son of Richard 
Morgan of that place, who represent- 
ed the county town in Parliament, and 
Mary, daughter of Tis. 0 His 
early tuition was at tic school of Mr. 
Lloyd, the fathier of the Archdeacon 
of Merioneth, and his academical ho- 
nours he received at Carubridge, hav- 
ing become a member of Jesus Col- 
lege. He was appointed by Dr. Dol- 
ben, Bishop of Bangor, one of his 
chaplains,.and was by him instituted 
to a vicarage in his native county in 
September 1632, and afterwards to the 
rectory of. Llangynhavael in Dyfryn 
Clwyd. On the death of his patron, 
he returned to the University, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, and then, became chaplain to 
Bishop Roberts, who gave him the 
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vicarage of Llanvair Dyfryn Clwyd. 
On resigning Llangynhavael, he was 
instituted to Trevdraeth in Anglesea, 
“July 16, 1642. This probably intro- 
auced him to the family of the Rev. 
Wm. Lloyd, rector of Lianelian, 
whose daughter Ann became his wife. 
On the igth November, in the same 
year, he resigned Llanvair for Llandyf- 
nan, purchasing the remaining term 
of ninety-nine years, for which the 
tithes had been leased, being about 
aixteen, and which ke held during the 
Usurpation by virtue of the assignment. 
He never impoverished the living by 
renewing the lease, which, previous 
to the Statute of Limitations, waéper- 
fectly legal, and it now remains the 
best in the diocese. Not only did he 
recover his preferments at the Restora- 
tion, but, having taken his degree of 
D. D. was made Archdeacon of Me- 
rioneth and’ comportioner of Llandi- 
nan, on the 23d July, 1660. Upon 
the death of Dr. Robert Price, he was 
elected to the Bishopric of Bangor, 
and was consecrated ist July, 1666. 
Upon Archdeacon Mostyn’s death, he 
took the Archdeaconry of Bangor into 
his commendam, and secured it to his 
successor. He died on the Ist Sept. 
1673, and was buried on the 6th at 
Bangor, in the grave of Bishop Robin- 
son, on the South side of the altar. 

Bishop Morgan was a great bene- 
factor to his cathedral. He found that 
there was not a sixpence appropriated 
to maintain its fabric; but by his own 
contributions, the benevolent feelings 
he excited in the neighbouring gentry, 
and a legacy left by Bishop Roberts, 
he laid the foundation of a fund for 
that purpose ; and he new wainscotted 
the choir. He was a man of prudence 
as well as learning, which induced 
him to forbid the publication of his 
manuscripts, as they were in an un- 
finished state; and from his preaching 
both in Welsh and English, his ef- 
forts to disseminate religion were the 
more effectual. 

His family consisted of four sons 
and as matiy daughters. Richard, his 
eldest, died young. Owen, his second, 
entered at Jesus College, Oxford, and 
then becamé a metober of Gray’s Inn. 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, whose great abi- 
lities and jtidgment are well known, 
selected him’ as a companion on his 
mission’ to , and Owen Mor- 
gan ‘was Consequently present at 
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the perfecting of the treaty of Nieu- 
megen. He died tith April, 1670. 
William, the third son, was also of 
Jesus College, took the degree of 
LL.B. aod was made Chancellor of 
Bangor ; and Robert became a student 
of Christ-church College, and then 
rector of Ross in Herefordshire. The 
eldest daughter was married to Edw. 
Wynne, esq. of Anglesea ; the second 
to Thomas Lloyd of Cevn, registrar of 
St. Asaph; and the third to Hum- 
phrey Humphreys of 5, mae 
Caernarvonshire, D.D. then Dean of 
Bangor. The fourth died unmarried. 

illiam Lloyd was the grandson of 
David Lloyd of Hénblas, and succes- 
sively Rector of St. Mary's, Reading, 
Prebendary of Salisbury and Ripon, 
Archdeacon of Merioneth, Dean of 
Bangor, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, the duties of which parish 
were then considered more extensive 
than those of any other in England. On 
the 3d of Oct. 1680, he -was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. Asaph, and was 
one of the seven prelates committed to 
the Tower in 1688. He had the ho- 
nour of preaching the first sermon be- 
fore King William III. at the Chapel 
Royal ; and was translated to the bi- 
shopric of. Lichfield on the 20th Oct. 
1692. On the 22d Jan. 1699, he was 
again removed to the see of Worcester. 

He married Anne, daughter of 
Walter Jones, D. D. Subdean of the 
Chapel Royal, by Philippa, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Fell, D. D. the well- 
known Dean of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, and had issue William, born 20 
Oct. 1674, Chancellor to his father, 
rector of Fladbury and Ripple, and 
Ann, married to the Rev. Edward 
Offiey, Dean of Chester. Bishop 
Burnet speaks highly of his classical 
attainments, his shrewd judgment 
and criticisms, his historical and chro- 
nological knowledge, his persevering 
industry, and his truly Christian bu- 
mility. 

He -died at Hartlebury Aug. 30th, 
1717, in the QOtst year of his age, and 
was buried on the 10th of September 
following in the church of Fladbury 
near Evesham. A marble monument 


was erected to his memory by his son 
on the North side of the chancel, with 
a long Latin inscription, printed in 
Nash’s Worcestershire ; above which 
are the arms of the see, impaling, Ar- 
gent, a chevron between three birds 
(the blazon indistinct). 


Biography of Bishops Lloyd and Humphreys. 
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The following memoir contained in 
a valuable MS. of Welsh pedigrees in 
the possession of Edward Evans, esq 
I think best to leave as in the original, 
and with it conclude this long paper : 

Humphrey Humphreys was born at 
Penrhyn Daudraeth, in the county of 
Merioneth, Nov. 24, 1648, and was 
christened on Sunday 26th following, 
in the parish church of Llanffrothan, 
being the eldest son and heir of Ri- 
chard Humphreys of Penrhyn Dau- 
draeth, gent. (an old cavalier and an 
officer in the army of King Charks 
the Martyr, from the beginning of the 
war to the end of it), and of Marga- 
ret, the daughter of Robert Wynn of 
Kessalgyfarch in the county of Car- 
narvon, esq. 

He was brought up for some years 
at the Free-school a Genie in the 
county of Salop, under the care of his 
uncle and godfather Humphrey Wynn, 
M.A. of Trinity College in Cambridge, 
vicar and schoolmaster of that place. 
From thence, upon his uncle’s death, 
which happened in Nov. 1664, he re- 
moved to the Free-school of Bangor, 
of which Roger Williams was Master, 
and from thence in February 1665-6, 
he was sent to Oxon, and admitted of 
Jesus College, where, after taking the 
degree of B.A. Oct. 1669, he was next 
summer admitted Scholar of that house. 
Nov. 1670 he was by a faculty ordain- 
ed first Deacon, and then Priest, by 
Bishop Robert Morgan, in the cathe- 
dral church of Bangor, and the same 
day collated and instituted to the rec- 
tory of Llanvrothen. June 12, 1672, 
he proceeded M.A. and in August fol- 
lowing was chosen Fellow of Jesus 
College in his absence. Nov. 24th 
following he was inducted to the ree- 
tory of ‘Trawsfynydd, having resigned 
Llanvrothen before. Nov. 1673, Dr. 
Humphrey Lloyd, then Bishop of 
Bangor, took him to be his domestic 
chaplain. Dec. 16, 1680, being B.D. 
Fellow of Jesus College in Oxon, and 
Canon of Bangor, he was installed 
Dean of that church, 

In 1681 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Morgan, Bishop 
of Bangor. 

In 1682, Act Term, he took the 
degree of D.D. and on Act yg in 
the morning preached before the Uni- 
versity at St. Mary’s Church in Oxon 
(as did the Rev. Dr. John Mill in the 
afternoon, i. e. he who was afterwards 


principal of Edmand -Hall in Oxon, 
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the learned editor of the Greek Testa- 
ment), both by the appointment of 
Dr. Fell, then Bishop of Oxford, 
Dean of Chiist - charch, and Vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxon, 
who had always a very great esteem 
for him, and afterwards caused him to 
preach the very same sermon, which 
was upon this text, 4 Eph. ver. 11, 12, 
at Lambeth Chapel, at the consecra- 
tion of his friend and patron, and pre- 
decessor in the deanery of Bangor, Dr. 
William Lloyd, the learned Bishop of 
St. Asaph, Lichfield, Coventry, and 
Worcester, before that worthy Prelate 
Dr. Sancroft, his Grace then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who likewise 
had a very great affection for him. 

A. D. 1689, he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Bangor, and from thence 
in 1701 translated to Hereford. 

To make a short mention only of 
spirituals, I believe I may safely say 
that, after the long train of a very active 
life, with quick passions, until upwards 
of fifty, no man ever took the hint 
more effectually of taking leave of this 
world, than Bishop Humphreys did, 
when he presaged at a distance a de- 
cay of his faculties growing upon him. 
This, and his being transplanted not 
without some reluctance to a new scene 
happening together, entirely weaned 
his affections from the world ; insomuch 
that the business of his remaining 
years was but one continued train of 
devotion, which, the further it went, 
still improved and grew greater. 

In a word, from what has been 
said, it may be concluded that, what- 
ever treasure he has left behind, he 
has undoubtedly made so good a use 
of his declining years as to send a very 

reat one before him. He died on 

hursday morning, Nov. 20, 1712, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age ; and on 
Sunday, the 23d, his corpse was ho- 
nourably interred near the altar in the 
cathedral church of Hereford. 

His funeral sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. Thomas Husbands, M.A. on 
these words: “*Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.” Numb. 23, ver. 10. 

Upon his grave-stone is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘*H. S. E. 
Humphredus Humphreys, S.T. P. primd 
Decanus A.D. 1680, mox Episcopus A.D. 
1689 Bangoriensis factis, inde Herefor- 
diam translatus A.D. 1701. Tandem vite 
satur et ceelo maturus, obijt 20 Novemb. 
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1712, wtat. 8.64. Cujus ad ex@mplum si 
vixerie, amice lector, mori non timebis.” 


Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 
~ --— 
Mr. Ursayn, Dee. 14. 


FIND that the “ upper parts of the 
curious and beautiful stalls” in 
Tewkesbury Abbey are stated in the 
Vetusta Monumenta (vol. V. p. 10), 
to have been lost. In 1824 1 visited 
Tewkesbury Abbey, for the purpose of 
making those notes, which I have pub- 
lished in my ‘‘ Topographical Sketches 
of Cheltenham,” and found the top of 
one of the stalls (by which the pattern 
of the rest may be decided) placed as 
lumber on the roofing of the Countess 
of Warwick’s Chapel, and called by 
the parish clerk a crown or coronet for 
the kneeling effigies which are said 
to represent Sir Edward Despencer, 
but which appertain, I presume, to 
the last Gilb. de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, killed at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, the style of the armour not be- 
ing of the zra of Sir Edward Despen- 
cer. In p.3, | find the Cotton Kis. 
Cleop.-c. tii. quoted, and a derivation 
of the name of Tewkesbury from 
Theocus, a hermit, whereas Teoke, 
Anglo-Saxon for General, is in my 
judgment the manifest etymon. It 
would give me pain to be thought to 
convey the slightest imputation upon 
the publications of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, or of their able Editor, on 
this subject, Mr. Amyot, (for their 
works are, in my estimation, highly 
valuable ;) but knowing that I have 
passed no small period among manu- 
scripts and records relative to the 
County of Gloucester (which no one 
else ever did), I feel hurt that the 
Cotton MS. which neither Sir R. 
Atkins nor Rudder ever saw, and 
which I first published in my County 
History, should be obscurely quoted as 
from them,—persons who never had 
any knowledge of Archzology beyond 
local communications, and of course 
were utterly incompetent to appreciate 
the singular beauties of this fine 
Church. To the perfect and rich 
drawings of Mr. Nash (if my pre- 
sumption upon having an opinion 
upon an archeological subject con- 
nected with the County of Gloucester 
is pardonable), I bear the most willing 
testimony. A study of Archwology 
for thirty years must be my apology. 
Yours, &e. T.D. Fosproxs. 
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Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Dec. 26. 
ITH some portion of curiosity [ 
perused in your Magazine for 
March 1826, p. 201, &c. an able ar- 
ticle subscribed with the initial letters 
E.I.C. written on the architecture and 
embellishments of our new Church. 
To the general tenor of that article no 
intelligent inhabitant of Chelsea can 
reasonably object: but perhaps your 
courtesy will allow me to ‘transcribe 
thence one paragraph, whereby much 
discussion has been excited amongst 
our Church Committee, and much 
delay has been occasioned. Your Cor- 
respondent E.1.C, observes, in p. 204: 


*¢ The screen is at pfesent in an unfinish- 
ed state, and not defaced by any inscription; 
I wish I could add it never would [be] ; the 
utter inutility of the custom of affixing the 
decalogue, &c. in such a situation ought to 
plead for its abrogation, especially since in 
so many instances the mere complying with 
the letter of the canon is deemed sufficient, 
as I gould point out more churches than 
one, in whichy from the mode of inscribing 
the subjects, many of the congregation 
must be ignorant that they exist in such 
buildings.” 

I beg to assure E.1.C. that, if he 
will but have the goodness to point 
out distinctly the several Churches 
in which the mode recommended in 
his letter is adopted, he will confer no 
slight obligation, and will relieve more 
than one mind from a state of per- 
plexity, doubt, hesitation, and embar- 
rassment; for, should he renew his 
visit, he would perceive that our beau- 
tiful screen remains still in an unfi- 
nished state. Now, Mr. Urban, the 
LXxx11I danon, to which E. I.C. re- 
fers, directs that ‘* The ten Command- 
ments shall be set at the charge of the 

rish upon the East end of every 

Shurch and Chapel, where the people 
may best see and read the same. And 
other chosen sentences shall at the like 
charge be written upon the walls of 
the said Churches and Chapels in 
splaces convenient.” 

By this canon your readers will 
please to observe, not only the com- 
mandments, but other chosen sentences, 
are to be set in the Church. On both 
points is the canon decidedly impera- 
tive: therefore, if one part of the ca- 
non is to be obeyed, the other part of 
the same canon ought not to be dis- 


regarded. The decalogue and the sen- 
tences are to be set in the Cuurcn, 
not absolutely in the Chancel: at any 





On the Suspension of the Decalogue in Churches. 
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rate, Sir, common sense must contend, 
that one who esteems the decalogue 
indispensable in the latter, could not 
consistently abstain from painting the 
walls of the Church with chosen 
scriptural sentences. — Formerly, the 
laity were excluded the chancel; in 
old churches the lattice-work separated 
the clergy from their flock: the clergy 
were in no want of inscriptions to re- 
fresh their memory, but of the laity 
many might profit thereby; hence the 
Commandments were to be set, hence 
the sentences were to be written. 

One FAcT is apparent: since the 
diffusion of knowledge which has 
taken place within the last century, 
the Lxxxir canon has become ob- 
solete; if, however, it is to be revived 
with us, let it be revived strictly ac- 
cording to the letter and to the hae 
distinctions, which the canon itself 
Let the ten Commandments 
be set to the East in the Church, but 
not in the Chancel : let them be “¢ set” 
or suspended from the walls, but not 
inscribed on the walls; and let the 
latter clause of the canon be obeyed 
also; let other chosen sentences *‘ be 
written upon the walls.” The advan- 
tage arising from this distinction is 
not trivial, Mr. Urban. As the De- 
calogue will be moveable, it may hap- 
pen that future leading Church trus- 
tees may suspend the same conspicu- 
ously, without causing any eyesore. 

Rumour states that amidst our taste- 
ful trustees are certain GoTHAMITE or 
Goruic gentlemen, who, religiously 
and punctiliously upholding the ca- 
non, the whole canon, and nothing 
but the canon, determine still to de- 
monstrate to the wondering parish 
their own literary gusto and_biblio- 
maniacal propensities and devotion to 
“black letters,” by having the four 
compartments in the fine screen over 
the table filled with the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Decaldgue, exe- 
cuted in gilt bronze German characters! 
The expence is computed at a trifle 
under one hundred pounds! ! Owing 
to discords between flats and sharps 
(all men of exquisite discernment and 
profound judgment), the screen (to 
use the words of E.I.C.) is not yet 
** defaced by any inscription.” 

A Looker on. 


Mr. Urzan, Dec. 10. 
] N your Obituary for 1824, is recorded 
the death of Sir John Hill, Bart. of 
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Hawkstone, in whom were united all 
those distinguishing traits of character 
which, whilst they constituted him a 
bright, example of the true English 
country gentleman, at the same time 
gained him universal esteem and re, 
spect. Although such individuals re- 
quire not the aid of sculptured mar- 
ble to impress upon their contempora- 
ries arecollection of their virtuous and 
endearing qualities, still is it gratifying 
to the reflecting mind to find, that so 
much worth is not permitted to de- 
scend to the silent tomb, without an 
appropriate memento to tell future 
generations what he was, and excite 
those who see it so to conduct them- 
selves in the various relations of life, 
as at the close of it to be equally re- 
spected and regretted. 

To the memory of this distinguished 
individual a mural marble monument 
was last week put up in Prees church, 
co. Salop, against the north-west wall 
of the chancel (in a vault underneath 
which his remains were deposited); and 
{ am happy to say, that the memorial 
erected is alike worthy of the venerable 
character whose death it records, of 
the esteemed Baronet his grandson, at 
whose expense it has been executed ; 
and of the ancient and honourable 
family whose name has by the gallant 
conduct of its various members during 
the late eventful war, been rendered 
illustrious. 

Its general form is that of a portion 
of a Greek architrave with two faces ; 
the lower one containing the inscrip- 
tion, and the upper one an alto-relievo, 
representing a feneral procession, pre- 
ceded by the clergyman, the corpse 
borne underhand by four young men, 
and followed by eight mourners. The 
figures of the different individuals are 
admirably executed, as well with 
reference to the station they respec- 
tively occupy in the procession, as to 
their appropriate expression of counte- 
nance, and the drapery they are vested 
in; and [ think every one who has 
particularly noticed this elegant me- 
morial will admit, that never did sculp- 
ture tell its tale more forcibly, or with 
more congeniality to the hearts and 
feelings of Englishmen than this. The 
whole is crowned with an enrich- 
ed ovolo and cavetto, charged with 
honeysuckles, and surrounded by a 
light fawn-coloured marble, which 
harmonizes most happily with the 
other parts of the monument. The 
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inscription, which is in Roman capi- 
tals, is as follows :— 

** Sacred to the memory of Sir John Hill, 
of Hawkstone, Baronet, who de: this 
life May 21, 1824, aged 83. To future 
genefations this marble will point out the 
spot where rest the remains of a good man, 
To the hearts of those relatives and friends 
who knew his worth, the powers of sculp- 
ture or of words may respond; but they 
cannot depict the full fone of those feelings 
of affection which a recollection of his 
virtues inspire, By Mary his wife, one of 
the daughters and co-heiresses of John 
Chambre, of Petton, Esq., he had issue 
sixteen children. Six of his sons were 
engaged in the arduous War with France. 
The honours conferred upon them by their 
King and country mark the estimation in 
which their services were held. Sir Rowland 
Hill, of Hawkstone, Baronet, Member of 
Parliament for the County of Salop, (whose 
father, John Hill, Esq. died January 27, 
1814,) erected this monumentas a token of 
respect to his venerated grandfather.” 

This beautiful memorial to departed 
worth was executed by Mr. T. Carline, 
second son of Mr. Carline,* Architect 
of Shrewsbury, from an original de- 
sign of his own; a model of which 
was in the exhibition at Somerset 
House !ast year, and attracted much 
admiration, as did a most interesting 
and expressive group of two orphan 
children, which was fortunate enough 
to obtain one of the best situations in 
the sculpture-room in the exhibition 
for the present year. Yours, G. M. 


*,* We are happy in having the oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers the 
following very important paper. 

Outline of a Plan for Consolidating the 
Criminal Jurisprudence of this Coun- 
try, drawn up by A. Hammonp, 
Esq., under the directions of the 
Home Secretary, and now privately 
circulating in the different Circuits. 

BYE since January 1826, there has 

been printing, at the Government 
press, by Mr, Peel’s directions, a Series 
of Documents styled the Criminal 

Code. This Codecontains—i. A Di- 

gest of the Judicial Decisions; 2. A 
* Some of the chaste and elegant speci- 

mens of monumental skill executed by this 

gentleman and his eldest son, in the florid 
gothic, or perhaps more correctly speaking, 
perpendicular style of architecture, may be 
seen in Salisbury Cathedral; and in the 
churches of Acton Scott, Battlefield, 

(noticed in your Miscellany for 1820,) Kin- 

let, Ludlow, Wrockwardine, and Rhyddlaa. 
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Consolidation and Condensation of the 
Enactments; 3. The Opinions of the 
Text Writers; 4. The em ‘of Scot- 
land and of France ; 5. Suggestions 
for the Amendment of each particular 
Title of the Criminal Law; 6. A 
Paper, ascertaining those General 
Principles that should govern in the 
formation of a Code of Criminal Juris- 
prudence, and ascertaining, by com- 
parison, in what particulars the English 
system, first in the Abstract, and then 
in relation to Existing Institutions, is 
perfect or imperfect; 7. The Code 
itself, properly so called, reducing the 
Common or unwritten Law to writing, 
and bringing the criminal jurispru- 
dence of this country, Common and 
Statute, into a single Law. The first 
five documents were prepared previously 
to the meeting of the Criminal Law 
Committee, and were designed as the 
basis of the intended reform; that de- 

artment which it was proposed Mr. 
Reamied should fill, and which has 
been continued to him under the new 
arrangement. 

The principles upon which the Di- 
gest has been framed, are these :— First, 
an abstract is given consisting of two 
branches; 1. The General Rule, or 
Exception, which the case warrants ; 
2. The reasons of the Rule or Excep- 
tion.— Secondly, the case is subjoined 
at length, to aflord a medium for verify- 
ing the fidelity of the abstract; to 
afford, too, an illustration of the rule, 
and to render unnecessary any reference 
to the reports. 

The distribution of the contents of 
each article has been thus :— 

1. A Table of Contents. 

2. A Table of the Names of the 
Cases cited or referred to. Each case 
is followed by p. with a number, denot- 
ing the page of this code in which it 
will be found. It is followed, likewise, 
either by pl. or n.; of which the first 
denotes the placitum, the second the 
note in that page in which it is placed. 

3. A Table of the Books and Opi- 
nions cited. The figures within the 
brackets denote the chapter, section, 
page, and so forth, of the book quoted ; 
the figures not within brackets denote 
the page of this code, and the placitum 
or note of that page, in which the quo- 
tation will be found. 

4. A Table of the Statutes consoli- 
dated or referred to. z 

5. The Code itself, consisting of so 
many sections. The first section is 
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intituled the Introduction, and is 
chiefly historical. The remaining sec- 
tions, excepting the last, contain the 
digest of judicial decisions, and the 
consolidation of the enactments. The 
consolidated enactments are first ex- 
pressed in the Janguage of the statutes 
themselves, and are then condensed. 

In these sections it will be noticed, 
that the quotations from the text writers 
are placed sometimes in the body of 
the code, sometimes in the note «= ly 
Those in the note below are either his- 
torical, or from writers now living, 
and who, consequently, cannot be 
quoted as authority. 

The last section gives a summary of 
the law, as contained jin the ares Sa 
sections, excepting the first, and sug- 
gests certain alterations in that law. 

6. Then comes the verbal index of 
reference. 

y. And lastly, the Appendix, con- 
taining the process by which the enact- 
ments have been consolidated. A 
oe explanation of this process will 

e found in the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Criminal Law of England, 
dated the 2d of April, 1824. 

Besides this code, there is a series of 
papers, bound in a blue cover, intituled, 
*< The Consolidation of the Criminal 
Law : Offences against Property.” The 
Preface to these papers will explain 
their nature and extent : particular at- 
tention is requested to that Preface. 

The distribution of these documents 
has been much the same as of those 
printed under the Record Commis- 
sion, with, however, this difference, 
that a certain number of copies have 
been allotted for the use of the profes- 
sion, in the hope that, as the work en- 
deavours to trace doctrines to their first 
principles, and to bring every thing 
relating to the subject under a single 
point of view, it may occasion sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the law, 
which otherwise might not have oc- 
curred ; and that it may be useful in 
other respects. 

The copies alluded to have been 
placed in the hands of the following 
gentlemen, to whom each title, as it is 

rinted off, will be transmitted :—Mr. 
=dward Goulburn of the Midland Cir- 
cuit, Mr. M‘Mahon of the Oxford 
Circujt, Mr. Henry Jeremy of the 
Western Circuit, bdr. Joy of the 
Northern Circuit, Mr. Abraham of the 
Home Circuit, and Mr. Storks of the 
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Norfolk Circuit: in all, thirty-six 
copies of each title. 
he printing of that division of the 
Code which relates to offences against 
property, is nearly finished, and con- 
tains the following titles:—1. Bur- 
glary ; 2. Housebreaking; 3. Church- 
robbing; 4. Simple Larceny; 5. Rob- 
hery; 6. Receipt of stolen goods ; 7. 
Advertising for stolen goods; 8. Tak- 
ing reward to help to stolen goods; 9. 
Fraud ; 10. Coining. it. Forgery ; 
12. Mischief ;* . 13. Restitution ; 
14. Compensation; 15. The Game 
Laws. 
Another division will be sent to the 
ress, namely, Procedure, understand- 
ing that term, notin the sense in which 
the French use it, but taking it as 
generical, and therefore applying it to 
the criminal mode of proceeding. The 
law of procedure is the most import- 
ant, the most extensive, the most in- 
tricate, and, as it now stands, the most 
defective, of the whole criminal law. 
Accordingly the greatest pains have 
been taken with this division of the 
Code, and the most sweeping altera- 
tions suggested. It embraces as well 
the civil as the criminal mode of pro- 
ceeding; the two being so intimately 
allied, that it is impossible, in a satis- 
factory manner, to treat of, or to re- 
form either by itself. 

*“* A large work is difficult because 
it is large, even though all its parts 
might singly be performed with facili- 
ws where there are many things to be 

one, each must be allowed its share 

of time and labour, in the proportion 
only which it bears to the whole.”+ 
In this spirit, I hope mine will be 
judged. At the same time, I may be 
allowed to add, that I have spared no 
pains to render fidelity and ¢rustworthi- 
ness its characteristics. 

Another characteristic of this work 
is originality. My object throughout 
has been to think for myself, and on 
the one or two occasions upon which [ 
have adopted the language of another 
writer, I have pointedly acknowledged 
the obligation. 

This characteristic applies also to the 
measure itself. That consolidation bills, 
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so styled, have passed from time to 
time, is evidenced by the statute-book ; 
but, in truth, these bills have beep the 
substituting of one system for another. 
So much of the ancient system as was 
deemed compatible with existing rela- 
tions has been retained, the residue re- 
jected ; and such additions as those re- 
lations demanded have been made. 
This, however, has been achieved 
either by the Government of the coun- 
try, or by those individuals in whom 
the Government have placed their con- 
fidence, or whom, on their emi- 
nence, they deemed worthy of discre- 
tionary wee But suppose that, after 
the conference between the two Houses 
in 1816, and the result to which it led, 
(the abandoning of the present measure 
as Sanpunstialiie,) an individual had 
submitted to the legislature a reform of 
any given department of the law, for 
example, the Criminal Law. They 
ree | naturally have said, ‘‘ Show us 
the precise state of the existing law, 
with all its crudities and imperfections, 
that we may be enabled to judge to 
what extent you retain the existing 
system, and in what particulars you 
repudiate it. We have only your own 
conviction of the nature, extent, and 
propriety of the change which you 
advocate ; and we must be furnished 
with proper means for deciding upon 
the value of your judgment.” This 
was exactly my own situation, and it 
therefore became incumbent on me to 
do this. The difficulty lies in ascer- 
taining the precise influence which a 
series of enactments, relating to the 
same subject, have had upon each 
other. And it may with confidence, 
and, it is hoped, without vanity be 
affirmed, that ghe plan contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Criminal 
Law of England, dated the 2d of 
April, 1824, is the only one that has 
ever been proposed by which that diffi- 
culty may be overcome. When I first 
conversed with the late Lord Gifford, 
then Attorney-general, upon the sub- 
ject, he showed immediately that he 
was aware in what the difficulty con- 
sisted, by asking me, how I could pos- 





* Including Arson. 


+ Dr. Johnson, in the Preface to his Dictionary. 
t Lobserve that some of the plaeita of title forgery (a part of the Ap 


dix to the 


Report of the Criminal Law Committee) have been adopted into the last edition of Burn’s 
Justice; a course perfectly justifiable, and which, had that title been 4 publication, and 
therefore accessible to the profession, would have been passed by mé unnoticed. But hav- 
ing continued these placita in the reprint as they stood in the original title, to avoid a mis- 


conception I have made this remark. 
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sibly unite the old with the new enact- 
ments. I answered, that, in most 
cases, it was impossible, but that I 
could get rid of the old enactments by 
proving, that the influence of the sub- 
sequent enactments had so reduced 
their operation as to leave nothing 
worth retaining. That he agreed 
would do equally well; and upon ex- 
emer. to him the system that was to 
accomplish this, he assented to the ex~ 
periment of the Slave Trade Consolida- 
tion Bill, and which afterwards passed 
into a law. 

Besides the two divisions—**‘ Offen- 
ces against Property” and ‘“‘ Proce- 
dure,” there are two others, namely, 
** Offences against the Person,” aud 
** Offences against the State.” From 
the exertions which the King’s prin- 
ters have made, and from the state of 
the copy, it will not be long before the 
whole is in print. After this, I hope 
to be permitted, with certain assist- 
ances, to proceed with the Civil Law 
in the same way. 

. As to the arrangement : a primary 
object has been, not only to bring 
under view every thing that bas been 
enacted by the Legislature, decided by 
the Courts, and said by authoritative 
Writers, but so to arrange the matter as 
to suggest more readily and more dis- 
tinctly the question, whether the law 
shall remain in its present state, or 
undergo a change. 

To this end, instead of the ordinary 
practical arrangement, I have adopted 
an analytical one, by which the subject 
is separated into its component parts. 
It is familiar, that in considering 
whether a given head of criminal law 
starids in need of revision, eight several 
questions arise :— 

1. What are those objects (persons 
or things) which ought to be protected 
from the perpretation of the crime in 
question? and is the present list too 
comprehensive or too limited ? 

2. Is it proper to denounce an act 
(or omission) as criminal, only when 
it proceeds from a particular motive ; 
and is the existing law in unison with 
the principle which the answer to this 
question affords ? 

3. What acts (or omissions) is it 
proper to denounee as criminal ; and is 
the existing law in unison with the 
principle which the answer to this 
question affords ? 

4. It being agreed, that it is proper 
to denounce an act (or omission) as 
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criminal, only when it proceeds from a 
particular intention, is it proper to re- 
quire that the intention be accomplish- 
ed ; and is the existing law in unison 
with the principle which the answer 
to this question affords? 

5. It being agreed, that it is proper 
to denounce an act (or omission) as 
criminal, shall it be classed as-treason, 
felony, or misdemeanor ; and is the ex- 
isting law iti unison with the principle 
which the answer to this question 
affords ? 

6. Shall the act be criminal in all 
mankind, or in certain individuals 
only; and shall principals only, or 
accessaries also, be denounced; and is 
the existing law in unison with the 
principle which the answer to this 
question affords ? 

7. What punishment shall be an- 
nexed to the offence ; and is the ex- 
isting law in unison with the principle 
which the answer to this question 
affords ? 

8. What are the best means of bring- 
ing the offender to justice ; and is the 
existing law in unison with the princi- 
ple which the answer to this question 
affords ? 

In order to suggest more readily and 
more distinctly to the mind these seve- 
ral questions, the arrangement has been 
ordered. 

The utility of analysis, and the trac- 
ing of doctrines to their first principles, 
may be illustrated by a single instance. 
Upon the question, ** How far the 
validity in io of the thing forged, 
supposing it were genuine, is essential 
to forgery,” the utmost obscurity has 
hitherto prevailed ; and this, from not 
distinguishing between forgery by the 
common law and forgery by the slatute 
law, and between invalidity arising 
from intrinsic circumstances and inva- 
lidity arising from extrinsic circum- 
stances. By keeping these distinctions 
constantly in view (as in sections eight 
and nine of title Forgery of this Code), 
though the authorities throughout 
may not be in unison with each other, 
yet the causes of their difference will 
be detected, and a principle afforded to 
determine on which side the truth lies. 

To farnish a ready mode of ascer- 
taining the doctrine upon any particu- 
lar point, a verbal index has been sub- 
joined, referring as well to the body or 
text of the work, as to the notes below, 

A peroration or summary has 
been given, in a few pages of the 
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whole of what previously had been 
detailed at length. 

Another object has been to render it 
useful to those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of justice, giving a view of 
the whole doctrine of law, and by ren- 
dering any reference to the statutes, 
reports, or authoritative writers, un- 
necessary, since they will all be found 
in this Code. 

And another—t6 furnish a docu- 
ment in which the whole body of the 
law, upon any given subject, may be 
found, whether the information be 
sought by the historian, the antiquary, 
or the lawyer. 

Finally,—the time must ultimately 
arrive when, at least, the Criminal Com- 
mon Law will be reduced to writing ; 
and, to this end, a Code of this de- 
scription is a necessary preliminary. 
This, no doubt, will be a great innova- 
tion; but, with respect to innovation, 
the principle is submitted to be this :— 
There is no state of things to which 
objections may not be raised, and in 
which deficiencies may not be clearly 
and distinctly pointed out ; but it does 
not therefore follow that we must set 
ourselves to reform it: because, though 
it be plain that, in one point of view, 
a benefit will result, yet, in another, 
the reform may produce a great incon- 
venience, If it be too much to assert, 
that it is only when the effects which 
a given innovation will produce can be 
distinctly predicated, or the worst evil 
that can ame can be known, that 
the innovation is justifiable ; it is not 
too much to say that, where the most 
fatal consequences may ensue, against 
which we can receive no reasonable 
assurance, it should never be attempted. 
The great political blessing which the 
Chancellor has been of to this country, 
has been his undeviating adherence to 
this principle. But with respect to the 
Criminal Common Law, it is presumed 
that it can easily be proved, that no- 
thing can follow its reduction to writ- 
but whatcan be accurately foretold. 

ut of this public work will ulti- 
mately grow two private ones :—1. A 
Digest of the Laws of England. 2. 
New Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. The Digest of the Criminal 
Law, and book the fourth of the Com- 
mentaries, will appear when the print- 
ing of this Criminal Code shall have 
been completed. 

A notion has prevailed, that the 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCVI. Parr I. 
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system under the new arra ent, 
and that under the Criminal Law 
Committee are totally different; a 
notion which it may be as well to 
correct. The system under the Crimi- 
nal Law Committee, was this :— 

1. The law in the first instance was, 
for the sake of convenience, separated 
into distinct bills, that one subject only 
might be presented to the mind atatime. 

2. As the responsibility of the mea- 
sure rested upon me alone, it was not 
to be supposed that the Legislature 
would take any thing upon trust which 
they were not obliged to take. It was 
therefore necessary, before any amend- 
ments either of substance or of lan- 

age were introduced, to exhibit the 
aw in the precise state in which it 
stood. There were two ways of doing 
this :—1. Soto frame the Bill in the 
first instance as to exhibit the law ex- 
actly in its present state. 2. So to 
frame the Bill in the first instance as to 
exhibit, not merely the law in its pre- 
sent state, but that improved state like- 
wise to which it was proposed to bring 
it. The second mode was preferred, 
limiting, however, the improvement to 
the condensation of the language, and 
leaving other improvements to future 
stages. Accordingly, each Bill first re- 
cited the present state of the law, in 
order to furnish the Legislature with a 
correct map of the field upon which 
they were about to enter, and then 
condensed and reformed the language 
of that recital, marking by notes the 
section or sections of the recital which 
was or were condensed. The recital 
was to have been struck out on the 
commitment of the bill.* 

3. Another set of Bills were to have 
been introduced at the same time, in 
amendment of the law; in amend- 
ment, namely, not of its language, but 
of its substance ; for example, making 
documents which confer, or are evi- 
dences of right or authority, the sub- 
ject of larceny ; defining what in bur- 
glary shall be deemed parcel of the 
house, and so forth. 

4. These last-mentioned Bills were 
to have been passed, one by one, as 
they completed their several stages and 
were agreed to. But with respect to 





* I did this with a Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords in 1825; but the Chan- 
cellor would not allew it to be read, being a 
deviation from the form that had hitherto 
prevai'ed. 
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the other set, containing the consolida- 
tion and condensation of the law, they 
were to have stopped short, after the 
third reading, until all of them had 
reached that stage. ‘They were then to 
have been united in a single law, and 
the amending Bills which had passed 
were to have been repealed, and incor- 

rated with the single Bill consolidat- 
ing and amending the Criminal Law. 

5. Whilst this was going forward, a 
series of Bills, consolidating and amend- 
ing the law of Ireland, was to have 
been introduced and prosecuted exactly 
like the others, and ultimately to have 
been incorporated with the single Bill. 

6. The principle of arrangement 
applicable to each Bill in its first stage, 
and to the single Bill in its respective 
departments, was to bring every thing 
relating to a given subject into one 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 18. 
» oe correspondent E. W——e, 
in your Nov. Number, p. 409, 
makes inquiry respecting the Kemps of 


place. What a person employed in the 
administration, (whether as adviser or 
as magistrate,) or interested in the pro- 
visions of a law, wants to know is, 
what is the whole law upon this or that 
subject ? what is the whole law devised 
for the protection of deer ? what is the 
whole law devised for the protection of 
the productions of the earth? and so 
forth. And an arrangement, therefore, 
which gives him this at one glance, 
scemed to me to be preferable to one 
that sends him to search forit in several 
different Acts, or in several different 
departments of the same Act. 


7. The last item of the system was’ 


to have reduced the criminal common 
law to writing, as noticed before, and, 
asa necessary preliminary thereto, to 
have printed the documents which are 
the subject of this letter. 


Thweyt-hall in Norfolk ; in answer to 
which, I send you, from some MS. col- 
lections in my possession, a portion of 
the pedigree of that branch of the family : 


Robert Kemp, of Gissing-Elizabeth, da. of Thomas Delpey, of Merton, esq., 2d wife. 





Thomas Kemp,=-Anne, da. and Robert=...... da. Wil =Thomazine, Elizabeth, 


of Beccles and | coh. of John K. 
Briset in Suf- | Moore, Port- 
folk ; died 20| man of Ips- 
Jan. wich. 


and coh. liam da. of Wm. mar. John 
of Wm. K. Waldegrave, Buxton, 
Stanton, es q 


esq. 





John Kemp,—Jane or Anne, da. of T homes K, Elizabeth K.—Josias Faywether, of Tal- 


of Beccles, Thomas Hobart, of Anne, 


esq. Thwait, in Norfolk. Martha. 


In the chapel of St. Mary Ely, on 
a black marble, is an inscription, in 
memory of Frances Kemp, late widow 
of Thomas Kemp, of Thwait Hall, in 
the county of Norfolk, gent. who died 
January 12, 1691, aged 67. 

I cannot trace the remaining descend- 
ants of this branch of the family, but 
the grandfather of Anne Kemp, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Philip Til- 
ney, of Shelley, co. Suffolk, knt., and 
thereby probably came the arms of that 
family in the window ; the quarterings 
of Tilney, are, Thorpe, Rosse, Baynard, 
Rochford, Bereford? Aspall, and Bar- 
rett, as appear in the church of Shel- 
ley. 
I cannot help thinking that the con- 
jecture of H. 5S. p. 420., as tothe Lady 
Mary Shelton, enquired after by H. L. 
T. in part I, p. 386, is erroneous ; for, 
if her maiden name was Shelton, and 
the inquiry after her was previous to 
her marriage, she would not have been 
designated as Lady Mary ; and if it 


mache Hall, in Briset, 
Suffolk; 2d wife. 


was after her marriage, her proper title 
would have been Lady Mary Scuda- 
more, and not Shelton. The Lady 
Mary Scudamore mentioned by H. G. 
was the sister of Sir Ralph Shelton, 
who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Wodehouse, of Waxham, knt. 
whom I suppose to have been the lady 
— after by H. L. T. 

Vith respect to the pedigree of Tat- 
teshall, p. 408, the following extract 
from the Escheat rolls will perhaps 
throw some light upon it :— 

Esch. an. 34. E. I. Tateshall, Rob’tus 
fil. & heres Rob’ti de.—Consang. & heredes 
sunt: Tho. de Cayley, fils. Emme de Cayley, 
zt. 22; Joh’ade Driby, xt. 50; Isabella 
uxor Jo’. de Orreby, zt. 40. 

Suprad’c’e Emma, Joh’a, & Isabella 
sunt sorores Rob’ti de Tateshall, avi p’d’ci 
Rob’ti de T. 

1. E. II. Partitio terrar’ in Com. Norff. 
et Leic. 

I therefore venture to suggest the 
following as the correct pedigree :— 
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Robert de Tateshall, died 1249.-Mabel, dau. of the Earl of Arundel. 









Robe =-Joan Fitzranulph, died 9 Edw. 
III. Esch. 9 Edw. IIL. wherein 
Tates- | her heirs were declared to be 


1272. | Orreby, and Joh’s Driby. 


Emma.=-S ir Os- J ehanee, Isabella, 


bert de mar. Sir mar. 
Cayley. John de John de 
Driby. Orreby. 





+ 
Robert de—-Eva de Tibe- Sir "Thos.==Marga-=Sir Ro- Margaret,=-Sir Roger 
Tateshall, | tot, d.24 Ed. de Cayley, | ret. bert de heir toher | Clifton, 


d, 1298. | IIL. Esch, 24 knt.diedin 
Edw. III, 1324. 


——- ‘ 
Robert de Tateshall, d. 1306. s. p. A son, died young. 


Your readers will probably be amused 
by the following inscription which I 
lately copied from a monument in the 
church of Semer, Suffolk. It is very 
quaint and pedantic, and has puzzled 
many; perhaps some of your corres- 
pondents may be disposed to try their 
skill in the explanation of it. 

«D. 0. M. 

Piis posteris saxum, Canitici venerabilis 

seni, annorum ac fame saturo, Do. Johanni 


Ufford,2d brother. knt. 
husband. 





Sir Adam de Clifton, knt. 


rissimo, evi lociq’ dum vixit juxta lumini et 
columini: viro locupletioris literatura, fidei 
intemerate, ac morum sanctitatis exemplo 
spectabili; amico summé cordato, pacis 
amantissimo, et quovis impendio proxinetz ; 
ceconomo, prudenti, benevolo, apprimé phi- 
loxeno, post suos veré parenti, et pauperum 
quos sibi habuit ut suos. Denique omnium 
virtutum sensu claro, interim modestia et 
summo sui contemptu clarissimo. Vixit 
ann. LXVI. M.D. obiit ad cceleste bra- 
beum IIT. cal. Apr. A. Dom. MDCLXIII.” 





Bru’ning, S. Theol. myst, hujus loci eccle- 
siaste fidelissimo, quadragenario semper cha- 
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West FKiding. 
EMINENT NATIVES. 


Adams, Thomas, learned divine, Leeds 1701. 

Albert, Abp. of York in 767, York (ob. 780). 

Aram, Eucene, self-taught scholar, Ramsgill, 1704 *. 

Atkinson, Richard, Provost of Eton College in 1553, Ripley. 

Balguy, John, learned and excellent divine, Sheffield, 1686. 

Beaumont, George, merchant and benefactor to his native place, Darton (17th century). 

Bentiey, Ricuarp, celebrated critic and divine, Oulton, 1662. 

Berkenhout, John, physician and miscellaneous writer, Leeds, 1730. 

Bingham, Joseph, divine and antiquary, author of the ‘* Origines Ecclesiastice,” Wake- 
field, 1668. 

Bingley, Rev. William, author of ‘* Animal Biography,” Doncaster, 1774. 

Bramhall, John, learned and loyal Abp. of Armagh, Pontefract, about 1593. 

Briggs, Henry, eminent mathematician, Halifax, 1556. 

Brooke, John-Charles, Somerset Herald, Highfield, 1748. 

Brotherton, Thomas de, son of Edward 1., Brotherton, 1300. 

Burton, John, physician and learned antiquary, Ripon, 1697. 

~——— William, eminent physician, Wakefield (18th century). 

Calvert, James, learned nonconformist divine, York (ob. 1698). 

Cappe, Newcome, dissenting Socinian divine, Leeds, 1732. 

Carr, John, architect, Horbury (ob. 1807). 

Castleford, Thomas de, Historian of Pontefract. 

Cavendish, William first Duke of Newcastle, Hansworth. 

Cawthorne, James, agreeable poet, Sheffield, 1719 +. 

Clarkson, David, controversialist and nonconformist divine, Bradford, 1622. 

Clifford, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, Skipton castle, 1589. 

Congreve, William, celebrated dramatic writer, Bardsey, 1670 3. 

Constantine THE GREAT, Emperor of Rome, York, 272. 


Yours, adie Be 





See our vol. for 1759. + Or 1721, according to Nightingale, 
S 


> 
+ Some say native of Ireland; others of Staffordshire. 
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Cook, James, celebrated circumnavigator, Marton, 1728. 
Cooke, Alexander, celebrated divine, Kirk Beeston, 1564. 


Robert, disputant and divine, brother of Alexander, Kirk Beeston, 1550. 

Craven, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London 1610, father of the first Earl Craven, Apple- 
trewick. 

Dr. William, divine and professor of Arabic, Gowthwaite Hall, 1731. 

Cressey, Hugh Paulin, i writer, Wakefield, 1605. 

Darnley, Lord, husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, Temple Newsham. 

Deane, Edmund, physician and brother to the Bp. of Ossory, Saltonstall, 1572. 

Dodsworth, Roger, industrious antiquary, Newton Grange, 1585. 

Earle, John, Bishop of Salisbury, York, 1601. 

Eusden, Laurence, poet-laureat and divine, Spofforth (ob. 1730). 

Fairfax, Edward, demonologist and poet, Denton (ob. 1632). 

Thomas, Lord, celebrated Parliamentarian, Denton, 1611. 

Farrer, Robert, Bp. of St. David’s, and Martyr, Esholt * (ob. 1555). 

Ferne, Henry, Bishop of Chester, York, 1602. 

Fitzwilliam, William, eminent naval commander, and Earl of Southampton (ob. 1542). 

Fleming, Richard, founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, Crofton (ob. 1430-1). 

Flour, Sic Robert, Lord Mayor of York in 1190, York. 

Fothergill, Anthony, learned physician and author, Sedbergh, 1732-3. 

———— Marmaduke, pivus and learned, but eccentric divine, York, 1652. 

Fountain, Richard, benefactor to his native place, Linton (ob. 1721). 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, enterprising navigator, Doncaster (ob. 1594). 

Gent, Thomas, antiquary, and eccentric author and printer, York, 1691. 

Gheast, Edmund, Bishop of Salisbury, Allerton (ob. 1576). 

Gibson, William, eccentric physiciau, Sand Hall, Halifax (ob. ). 

Green, John, Bishop of Lincoln, Bewerley, 1706, 

Halfpenny, Joseph, superior artist, Bishopthorpe, 1748. 

Harrison, John, inventor of a time-keeper to ascertain the longitude at sea, &c. Foulby, 1693. 

Hartley, David, eminent physician and metaphysician, Illingworth, 1705. 

Hatfiel’ » William de, second son of Edward III. Hatfield. 

Henry I. King of England, Selby, 1070. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, celebrated traveller, York (ob. 1681). 

Hill, Dr. Joseph, divine and lexicographer, Bramley, 1625. 

Holgate, Robert, Abp. of York, Hemsworth. 

Hollis, Thomas, benefactor to his native town, Sheffield. 

Holmes, George, learned antiquary, Skipton, 1662. 

Vice-admiral, gallant officer, York (ob. 1558). 

Hoole, Charles, schoolmaster of considerable note, Wakefield, 1610. 

Hopton, John, Bishop of Norwich in 1554, Blake Hall. 

Hoveden, Roger de, faithful historian (living 1204). 

Hulme, Joseph, eminent physician, Little aes 1714, 

Hunter, Alexander, eminent physician, York, 1733. 

Jackson, John, learned philosopher and divine, Sensey, 1686. 

— — botanist, who published the first Catalogue of Plants in England, Selby, 

ob. 1644). 

Killingbeck, John, learned and benevolent divine, Hedingley, 1649. 

Lacy, John, dramatic writer, Doucaster (ob. 1681). 

Lake, John, loyal Bishop of Chichester, Halifax, 1624. 

Lister, Sir Matthew, eminent physician, Thornton (ob, 1657). 

Lodge, William, engraver, Leeds, 1649. 

Lowther, Sir William, Justice of the Peace, Leeds. 

Margetson, James, Abp. of Armagh, Drighlington (ob. 1678). 

Marre, John de, Carmelite and opponent of Wickliffe, Marr (ob. 1407). 

Metcalf, John, called Blind Jack of Knaresborough, a self-taught surveyor of roads, 
Knaresborough, 1717. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, learned divine, York, 1683. 

Monckton, Sir Philip, general, loyalist, and High Sheriff of co. York in 1669, Heck. 

Montague, Elizabeth, learned and ingenious lady, York, 1720. 

Monteigne, George, Abp. of York, son of a farmer, York (ob, 1628). 

Morton, Thomas, learned Bishop of Durham, York, 1564, 

Nayler, James, remarkable quaker, Ardsley near Wakefield, 1616. 

Oglethorpe, Owen, Bishop of Carlisle, who crowned Queen Elizabeth, Newton Kyme. 

Oley, Barnabas, President of Clare Hall, Cambridge, Thorpe (ob. 1686). 


aa 

















* Others at Halifax. 
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Pettyt, Wm. keeper of the Records in the Tower, Storithes, 1636. 
Petyt, Silvester, great benefactor, Storithes in Hazlewood. 
Plantagenet, Richard, Earl of Cumberland, Conisborough. 
Poole, Matthew, learned annotator on the Scriptures, York, 1624, 
Porreus, Bertsy, eminent Bishop of London, York, 1731. 
Porter, Joun, Abp. of Canterbury, and celebrated antiquary, critic, &c. Wakefield, 1674. 
PriestLerx, Joseru, eminent philosopher, Fieldhead near Birstall, 1733. ' 
Proctor, Tuomas, first sculptor of the English school, Settle. 
Radcliffe, John, eccentric and popular physician, Wakefield, 1650. 
Ramsden, Jesse, excellent optician and mechanist, Halifax, 1735. 
Richardson, Richard, physician, botanist, and antiquary, Bierley Hall. 
Robertson, Thomas, eminent grammarian, Wakefield (ob. 1560). 
Robinson, Matthew, Lord Rokeby, York, 1713. 
——— Thomas, eminent divine, Wakefield, 1749. 
Roebuck, John, eminent physician and great benefactor to Scotland, Sheffield, 1719 *. 
Romane, John, Abp. of York in 1285, York. 
Sanderson, Robert, learned Bishop of Lincoln, Rotherham, 1587. 
Saville, Sir Henry, learned traveller, Bradley, 1549. 
Saunderson, Nicolas, blind professor of mathematics, Thurlstone, 1682. 
Saxtou, Christopher, chorographer, Leeds. 
Peter, uncouth puritanical divine, Bramley, about 1586. 
Scott, Thomas, Aedihiikte of York, Rotherham (ob. 1500). 
Sharp, John, Archbishop of York, Bradford, 1644. 
Sureton, Motuer, famous Yorkshire sybyl, Knaresborough, 1487. 
Smeaton, John, builder of Eddystone light house, Austhorpe, 1724. 
Stapylton, Sir Robert, poet and dramatist, Carleton (ob. 1669). 
Stock, Richard, eminent puritan divine, York (ob. 1626). 
Swinburne, Henry, law-writer, York (ob. 1620). 
Thompson, Sir Henry, Lord Mayor of York, York (ob: 1692). 
Tuoressy, Ratpu, eminent and learned antiquary, Leeds, 1658. 
Tittotson, Joun, Archbishop of Canterbury, eutanth 1630. 
Tilson, Henry, unfortunate Bishop of Elphin, Halifax, 1576. 
Tonge, Ezreel, D.D. first discoverer of the popish plot, temp. Charles II. (ob. 1680). 
Waldby, Robert, Abp. of York in 1396, York. 
Walker, Obadiah, learned divine, Worsbrough, 1616. 
Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, York, 1055. 
Watkinson, Henry, excellent civilian, Leeds. 
Wilkinson, Henry, nonconformist, Adwick, 1616. 
Wilson, Benjamin, eminent painter and imitator of Rembrandt, Leeds (flor. 1760). 
Richard, Bishop of Meath (living 1512). 
Wintringham, Sir Clifton, celebrated physician and author, York, 1710. 
Woodhead, Abraham, most ingenious writer of the Roman Catholic party, Meltham, 1608. 
Wray, Thomas, D.D. divine, Low Bentham (ob. 1778). 
Zouch, Thomas, learned and amiable divine, Sandal Magna, 1737. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


A various sylvan scene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green, 
Where blooming meads with vivid green were crown'd, 
And growing violets threw their odours round, 
A scene, where if a god should cast his sight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight.” 

At AsBerForp is a farm-house, said to have been formerly the occasional 
retreat of the notorious Nevison, who here baited his favourite mare on his 
rapid journey from London to York, 

At ALpsureH, the antient Isurium, innumerable Roman remains have been 
discovered of almost every description.—On the outside of the wall of the 
vestry of the church is a figure of Mercury; and in the church-yard a grave- 
stone, with a half-length figure of a woman in a Saxon habit, cut in relievo. 

At Atwoopsy resided Sir Gervase Clifton, the noted baronet who outdid 
Henry VIII. in the number of his wives ; for, whereas that King had wedded 
three Kates, two Nans, and one dear Jane, this Baronet had threc honourables, 
three right worshipfuls, and one well-beloved wife. He died 1666. 

At Aston died in 1797 the Rev. W. Mason, the poet, who was presented to 
the living by his patron the Earl of Holderness. 


* Others say 1729. 
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At ATTERCLIFFE were educated under Mr. Jollie a dissenting minister, Saun- 
derson the blind professor, Bowes the Irish Chancellor, and Abp. Secker. 

At Barpsey GranGe occasionally resided, and at last died Francis Thorpe, the 
tyrannical Baron of the Exchequer. 

In Barnsroucu Church a rude painting commemorates “a serious conflict 
oe took place between a man and a wild cat,” which proved fatal to 

th, 

Barwick-1n Eimer was a seat of the Kings of Northumberland, founded by 
the great Edwin. 

At Howley Hall, Bat.ey, as tradition reports, Rubens visited Lord Saville, and 
painted for him a view of Pontefract ; and here Abp. Usher condescended to 
assume the disguise of a Jesuit, in order to try the controversial talents of Ro- 
bert Cooke, the learned Vicar of Leeds. 

At Breruey was erected the second hot-house in the north of England.—Here 
is also one of the first cedars of Libanus planted in England, and a modern 
Druidical circle, the fallacy of which, if posterity were uninformed of its real 
history, might be unperceived. 

At Botton, where Sir Ralph Pudsey sheltered his persecuted sovereign Henry 
VI. after the battle of Hexham, are still preserved a pair of boots, a pair of 
gloves, and a spoon which the unfortunate monarch left behind. : 

At BracEwe tt, in the remains of an old house still existing, is an apartment 
called The King’s Parlour, undoubtedly one of the retreats of Henry VI. 

At Braprorp Free Grammar-school was educated Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop 
of York. 

Brook Hovse Farm pays yearly a snow-ball at Midsummer, and a red rose at 
Christmas. 

CaLtvercey is memorable for affording the plot of the ‘* Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
ascribed to Shakspeare. 

In the library of Cannon Hatz is the bow of Little John, the famous outlaw. 

Two farms in Cartcotes pay, the one a right hand and the other a left hand 
glove yearly. 

The summit of CasTLeBerG rock once formed the gnomen of a rude but mag- 
nificent sun-dial, the shadow of which, passing over some grey-stones upon 
its side, marked the time to the inhabitants of Settle; an instrument more 
ancient than the dial of Ahaz. 

At Cawoop the celebrated Wolsey was arrested by the Earl of Northumber- 
land.—Here died Archbishops Greenfield 1315, Melton 1340, Bowes 1423, 
Rotherham 1500, Mathews, and Monteigne; the last in 1628. 

At Crare Hivt in Saxon times was held the Gemote, or assembly of the 
people of this Wapentake. ; 

At Cowtuorrs is an enormous oak-tree, the branches of which previous to 
1718 extended its shade over half an acre. It measures in circumference 60 
feet near the ground. 

At Denton Castle died the celebrated Lord Fairfax, Nov. 12, 1671. 

In Dewssury Chapel lies interred the unfortunate Henry Tilson, Bp. of Elphin. 

At Doncaster resided Mr. Edward Miller, organist and historian of his native 
town. This gentleman has the credit of having drawn from obscurity the 
extraordinary genius Herscue.. 

At Ferry Fryston, in 1822, was dug up a massive stone coffin, containing 
the bones of a strong athletic man, who had evidently been beheaded. 
These remains supposed to be those of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, beheaded 
1321. 

The remains of Fountains Abbey, when entire, must have covered near 
twelve acres of ground. 

Gissurn Park is remarkable for a herd of wild cattle, descendants of that indi- 
enous race which once existed in the great forest of Lancashire.—In the 

ouse is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by Sir Peter Lely, with the expressive 
word Now on the canvass, alluding to his peremptory order for the immediate 
execution of the King. 

At GreenueaD Benjamin Haigh Allen, esq. erected a handsome Gothic 

Church at his sole expense, which was consecrated in 1819; thus reviving 

the spirit of devotion and liberality which pervaded our ancestors previous to 

the reign of the church-destroying Henry. 
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At Hatirax, the “ Gibbet Law” has been long discontinued. From this ma- 
chine the guillotine in France seems to have been copied. The Earl of Mor- 
ton introduced it into Scotland, and suffered by it himself in 1581. In the 
gaol belonging to the Lord of the Manor, is preserved the gibbet axe.—The 
celebrated Daniel De Foe here wrote his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* De Jure 
Divino,” &c. 

Of Hatton Gixt was curate that singular character, Mr. Wilson, author of 
the scarce tract, entitled, “‘ The Man in the Moon.” 

At Hampoue resided Richard Role, a hermit who made one of the first 
attempts to translate the Bible after the Conquest, and died 1349. 

Harewoop Church contains the relics of the virtuous judge Sir Wim. Gascoigne. 

At Hooton Roserts Hatt the great Earl of Strafford resided. 

At Billinge near HoRsFoRTH was found, about 1780, a beautiful British torques 
of pure gold. 

At Little Horton resided Abraham Sharpe, the indefatigable mathematician. 

KETTLEWELL was nearly destroyed by a flood in 1686. 

In KirkuEeaton Church-yard is a gigantic yew-tree six centuries old. 

At KirKvegs was buried the renowned Robin Hood. 

Of Kirk Sanpat was rector John Rokeby, Abp. of Dublin. 


At KnaressorovuGu died John Metcalfe, aged 93. Although he lost his sight 


-in his infancy, he was a tolerable proficient in music; a well-known guide 
over the forest ; a common carrier; a builder of bridges; a contractor for mak- 
ing roads; and a player at whist! 

At LepsHam was interred the charitable Lady Elizabeth Hastings, where is a 
handsome monument to her memory. 

In Leeps Church is a beautiful cenotaph I Flaxman, to the memory of Cap- 
tains Walker and Beckett, who fell at Talavera, July 28, 1809, erected at an 
expense of 600/. The plumage in the half-expanded ee of the mourning 
Victory is singularly fine —At the Grammar-school were educated Sir Thomas 
Kerrison, Judge of King’s Bench ; Bp. Wilson of Bristol ; Ralph Thoresby 
the Antiquary; John Berkenhout the Naturalist; Dean Milner, and many 
other learned divines, &c. Samuel Pullen, Abp. of Tuam, was first Master; 
Samuel Brooke the epigrammatist, was also Master.—The Red-house was 
the first built of brick, temp, Charles I. 

At LeversepGes the Rev. Hammond Robertson, M.A. has lately built and en- 
dowed a Church. 

At Newsy Hall is the best private collection of ancient marbles in the kingdom. 
Here is the esteemed Barberini Venus. 

NewHALu was the favourite seat of Edward Fairfax, the celebrated poet ; here 
he led a retired life, and here he died about 1632. 

At Snypaxt in Normanton died, in 1699, the celebrated James Torre, esq. 
whose MS. collections of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of this county stand 
unrivalled. 

At Oswinruorpe resided Oswin the Northumbrian King. 

In OwTon is Robin Hood’s well. 

At Ponterract that indefatigable antiquary, Dr. Johnson, resided during the 
greatest part of his life. 

Risstons is remarkable for being the place, where that delicious apple called 
the Ribstone pippin was first cultivated in this kingdom. 

Of RippenpDEN was minister the industrious and faithful antiquary Mr. Watson. 

At Ripon are many sepulchral memorials to the principal families in the neigh- 
bourhood ; among which is a beautiful one to W. Weddell, esq. of Newly, 
taken from the Lanthorn of Demosthenes at Athens. In the Chapter-house 
are several paintings on wooden pannels well executed, representing sixteen 
persons connected with the throne of England, and some antique curiosities 
found in different parts of the fabric. 

At Sanpat Castle Hichard IIL. resided some time after his accession. 

At Sanpsecx is a portrait of the incorruptible patriot Sir George Saville, in a 
sitting posture, with a map of the Calder before him. . 

In Saxton Church and Church-yard were interred the Earl of Westmorcland, 
Lords Clifford and Dacre, and many of the unfortunate victims at the memo- 
rable battle of Towton, 1461. 

At SepBerGu Free Grammar-school was educated Dr. Williams. 
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Scroosy was a favourite hunting-seat of Abp. Savage, temp. Henry VII., and 
the occasional residence of Cardinal Wolsey. 

At SHEFFIELD occasionally resided Dr. Buchan, author of “ Domestic Medi- 
cine.”—At the manor-house Wolsey staid some days in his journey from Ca- 
wood, and there was seized with his last sickness—In St. Peter's Church 
was interred, in 1700, William Walker, the supposed executioner of Charles. 
(see vol. xxxvi1..p. 548); and here is a monument to the Rev. J. Wilkin- 
son, Vicar, and the first attempt of Chantrey to chisel marble! Inthe Shrews- 
bury Chapel are interred many members of that illustrious family. 

In Sowersy Chapel is a statue of Abp. Tillotson, erected in compliance with 
the will of his grand-niece. 

At Srupiey Roya the tapestry is so excellent that its figures almost rival the 
finest efforts of the pencil.—TVhe pleasure-grounds rank amongst the first in 
the kingdom. 

At Swinton are two farms, which annually change their parish from Mexbo- 
rough to Wath-upon-Dearn, alternately. 

Of Tuorne was Rector Abraham de la ine, F.R.S. and here he died. 

To WakerieLp Free Grammar-school the world is indebted for the scholastic 
erudition of Dr. Bentley ; Archbishop Potter ; Doctors Ratcliffe and Zouch ; 
and the Rev. Joseph Bingham, author of ‘* Origines Ecclesiastice.” 

At Warmswortu the celebrated George Fox and his friends held their meet- 
ings at the first rise of the Quakers. 

Wentwortn House has many splendid apartments, adorned with an excellent 
collection of pictures from the pencils of Guido, Caracci, Titian, Vandyck, 
Luca Giordano, Poussin, West, &c. From out of the bosom of the majestic 
woods rises a graceful Ionic column, erected by the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, to commemorate the acquittal of his gallant friend Admiral Keppel. 
The beautiful mausoleum erected in honour of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
is 90 feet high. It contains a full-length of the noble patriot, surrounded by 
busts of eight of his great political friends, Fox, Burke, Sir George Savile, 
W. Fred. Montague, &c. 

Wuaarncuirre is famous for being the scene of the old ballad of ‘‘ The Dragon 
of Wautley,” and a cleft in the rock is now called the “* Dragon’s Den.” 

In Wurtxirk Church is an inscription to John Smeaton, the builder of the 

-. Eddystone Light-house. 

In Woop«1rk Church was interred Christopher Saxton, the first English Cho- 

- rographer. 

At oie the vile Caracalla murthered his brother Geta with his own hands, 
caused 20,000 soldiers ta be put to death, then married his mother-in-law, &c. 
—Here Constantius was apotheosised, and his son Constantine the Great in- 
vested with the purple robe.—Here have been found numerous Roman anti- 
quities, urns, statues, penates, sepulchres, coins, historic sepulchres, &c. all 
proving the great importance of this city in the time of the Romans.— 
Amongst the Archbishops we find the names of St. John of Beverley; St. 
William ; Wolsey; Herring, &c.—The screen dividing the choir of the Ca- 
thedral from the uave, is adorned with a series of statues from William I. to 
Henry VI. inclusive-—From a discovery made by Dean Finch, it appears, on 
pulling down an opposite screen at the east end, that tapestry was sometimes 
used to adorn screens. The east window “ surpasses all that pen can describe 
or pencil pourtray ;” presenting in 117 compartments an illustration of nearly 
the whole of Scripture-history.—The inner vestry contains many objects of 
curiosity, amongst which are Ul hus’s horn, an antique chair, and a superb 
pastoral staff—In the wall of All Saints Church is a curious piece of Roman 
sculpture, undoubtedly a monument of conjugal affection. The steeple has 
some Roman bricks mixed with the grit and pebbles.—In St. George’s 
Church-yard were interred the remains of Richard Turpin, the notorious 
highwayman, executed in 1739.—In Petergate resided the eccentric printer 
and author Thomas Gent, who here died May 19, 1708, aged 87.—The 
Theatre for many years was under the management of the eccentric Tate 
Wilkinson.—From the St. Nicholas Priory Church, the curious old porch 
now at St. Margaret’s was removed.—In the Church-yard of St. Olave lie the 
remains of Mr. Joseph Halfpenny, who published several works on the 
Antiquities of York. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I NOW forward you the final portion of the Compendia of County Histories ; 

in inserting which you will permit me to thank those Correspondents, who, 
in the course of the undertaking, so obligingly furnished me either with addi- 
tional information or important corrections. As their kind favours will be 
attended to in the separate publication of these » it would be useless for 
me here to enumerate them. The re-writing of the Com ia will be pro- 
ceeded with as speedily as possible ; and the work when published will exhibit 
many new features, and be very considerably amended. S. T. 


COUNTY OF YORK.—SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, East, German Ocean: South, river Humber (separating it from 
Lincolnshire) and Nottingham and Derbyshire: West, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Westmoreland: North, Westmoreland and Durham. 
Greatest length. 130; greatest breadth, 90; circumference, 460 miles. 
Province, York; Diocese, York (and part of the North Riding in Chester 
diocese) ; Circuit, Northern. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Aire rises among the Craven hills ; Calder rises in Lancashire ; Cock ; 
; Dent; Derwent, rising in the Eastern moorlands, North Riding ; 
Don rises on the borders of Cheshire; Foss rises near Craike Castle ; Hobden; 
Hall rises near the foot of the Wolds; Humber, formed by the confluence of 
the Tees and the Ouse; Hyde; Idle; Kebeck ; Nidd from the Craven-hills ; 
Ouse a continuation of Ure; Revel; Ribble among the Craven-hills; Ki- 
burn ; Rother; Rye; Skell; Swale rises in the North Riding; Tees rises in 
mountains of Westmoreland ; Ure rises on the borders of Westmoreland ; 
Washbrooke ; Went; Wharfe rises among the Craven-hills; Wiske rises 
near Osmotherly. 
Inland Navigation. Aire and Calder from the river Ouse at Selby to Leeds; 
Barnsley Canal from the Calder at Wakefield to Dove and Dearn Canal, 14 
miles ; Calder river from Castleford to Manchester ; Derwent river to Walton 
and Yedingham ; Dove and Dearn Canal from between Swinton and Mexbo- 
rough, to near Barnsley, where it joins the Barnsley Canal, 9 miles; Don to 
Sheffield; Foss for about thirteen miles; Huddersfield Canal joins Sir John 
Ramsden’s Canal, and runs to Ashton 19 miles, where it joins the Ashton and 
Oldham Canal ; Hull river, by Beverley to Duffield ; Humber, by its branches 
in every direction is highly important; Leeds and Liverpool Canal, from the 
Mersey to Leeds, 127 miles; Ramsden’s Canal, from Huddersfield to the 
Calder; Stainsforth and Keadley Canal, from the river Don near Fish-lake to 
the river Trent, 14 miles; Ure, from the junction with the Swale to Ripon ; 
York, to Stillington Canal. 
Members of Parliament for the County 4; North Riding 10; East Riding 6; 
West Riding 12; total 32. 
POPULATION. 


Ridings 3. Wapentakes 28. Market Towns 59. Liberties 4. Whole Parishes 
543 


Inhabitants, Males 569,909 ; Females 581,491; total, 1,151,400. 

Families employed in agriculture 63,542 ; in trade 133,715; in neither 39,027 ; 
total 236,284.—Baptisms. Males 162,529; Females 153,592; total 316,121. 
—Marriages, 87,813.— Burials. Males 91,611 ; Females 89,960; total 181,57), 


EMINENT NATIVES.—( The native Riding unknown.) 

Alcuinus, Albinus Flaccus, learned divine and pupil of Bede (eb. 804). 
Arden, R. Pepper, Lord Alvanley (ob. 1804). 
Barton, Robert, poet laureat, and public orator at Oxford (ob. 1310). 
Fawkes, Francis, poet and miscellaneous writer, 1721. 
Fisher, John, Jesuitical writer and controversialist (living 1641). 
Garth, Sir Samuel, celebrated poet and physician (ob. 1719), 
Geree, John, puritanical divine, 1600. 
Grey, Dr. Zachary, divine and miscellaneous writer, about 1687. 
Hall, John, humourous writer, and the ‘‘ Eugenivs” of Sterne, 1718, 

Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCV1, Part II. 
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Kent, William, distinguished painter and architect (ob. 1748). 
Mason, William, ingenjous poet and divine (ob. 1797). 


Parsons, 
Sharp, Dr* 
Sharpe, Dé. Gregory, learned divine, 1713. 
Seabbs tls » divine (flor. 1630). 
Wasse: Joseph, learned scholar, 1672. 


6 learned ‘physician, 1742. 


omas, learaed divine, son of the Archbishop (ob. 1758). 


Wentwortu, Tuomas, great Lord Strafford (beheaded 1641). 


Wingate, Edmund, Arithmetician, 1593. 


ImMPosTURE AND VILLAINY OF THE 
PortuGcurse PriestHoop.* 


(Continued from p. 488), 


*«It is the duty of every man to unmask 
imposture and villainy, wherever he meets 
with it. I shall therefore take the oppor- 
tunity, whilst speaking of monks, to relate 
a circumstance which happened a few years 
previous to the war, in the episcopal city of 
Evora, and which two-thirds of the present 
inhabitants must still remember perfectly, 
Sor they witnessed it: however incredible it 
may appear to those who have not resided 
in Catholic countries. A nun of St. Clara, 
whose conduct made every one regard her as 
a saint, (for, instead of one confessor from 
the adjoining monastery, she had three or 
fuur) died to all appearances; or rather it 
was given out she had died. She was laid 
out, as is the custom, in the middle of the 
church; and the people were more than 
ever convinced of her sanctity, as her body 
shewed no symptoms of seeing corruption. 
No marks of decomposition manifested them- 
selves; and thousands of course crowded 
from all parts of the country to witness the 
miracle. Hundreds of-cripples and invalids 
came to touch her garments and fancied 
themselves cured ; while others, paid by the 
priests, preteuded to be stone blind and to 
recover their sight on merely touching her 
habit. In short, the concourse of pilgrims 
was so great, that the infantry in garrisun 
at Evora were obliged to furnish a guard to 
the church door to. preserve order. But for 
this precaution it is probable that the new 
saint would soon have been stripped of her 
clothes, owing to the anxiety of every one 
to get a scrap of something belonging to 
her, by way of a relic to guard against 

witchcraft, agues, fevers, &c. 

On the night of the third day, the sentry 
on hearing some whispering. in the church, 
the door of which was. locked and bolted, 
had the curiosity to look through the key- 
hole, and to his utter surprise saw the saint 
sitting up supported by a friar, whilst two or 
three others were bringing and administering 
to her both eatables and drink. On re- 
covering from the surprise occasioned by 
the unusual spectacle of a dead saint cram- 
ming with all the avidity of a living one, 
the soldier whispered the discovery to his 





* From “ Sketches of Portuguese Life, 
Manners, Costume, and Character.” 





ensign, who also convinced himselfby ocular 
demonstration uf that which he dshérwise 
would have disbelieved. These two, men 
moreover heard her exclaim in ‘a-doleful 
whisper, ‘* Do for pity’s' sake terminate 
this farce, or I shall die of fatigue, for I feel 
I can no longer stand it.” The fact of the 
matter was, that the unhappy nun had been 
confessing too much to the purpose with 
these holy miscreants, who in order to avoid 
the inconvenience and danger which were 
attendant on their rendezvous with her 
when in different establishments, had agreed 
to make a dead saint of her and bury her to 
all appearances in their vaults; whereas in 
reality she would have lived in some remote 
corner or hidden part of their monastery to 
satiate their lust. By this arrangement two 
great objects would be gained: the gratifi- 
cation (without restraint) of their appetites, 
and the great honour which would accrue to 
both the monastery and convent by the 
production of a saint. 

** The scheme was well laid ; and; thanks to 
the stupid ignorance and superstition of the 
rabble, had so far been attended with suc- 
cess. But a young officer was an unsafe 
person to get into the secret; and the 
natural propensity of soldiers to disbelieve 
miracles led those who were on guard to 
talk loudly of what they had seen, The 
publication of the story was near being 
futal to the young officer; and a less de- 
termined character would have been tempted 
to repeat of interfering in the fabrication of 
a saint: for he was immediately placed in 
confinement for daring to calumniate such 
godly persons.—The sentry was so terrified 
with menaces of Autos da fé,. sanbenitos 
covered with devils and flames, slow fires of 
brimstone preceded by racks, tortures, boil- 
ing pitch and lead, and all the matériel in 
the inquisitorial arsenal, that he absolutely 
recanted, and moreover swore that the devil, 
having taken umbrage at the great piety of 
those holy men, had tempted him to tell 
such blasphemous falsehoods. 

‘« Their attempt to carry the same point 
with the young ensign was not so success- 
ful. He agreed to appear in public, and 
seemed ready to subscribe to all their 
wishes ; but how great was their astonish- 
ment and dismay, when instead of an apo- 
logy, he insisted with vehemence on ex- 
posing to the public how much they had 
been gulled. Instead of tearing to pieces 
this obstinate blasphemer, the public pitied 




















what they considered his hallucination: be- 
sides people in Portugal are apt to look 
twice before they proceed to commit violence 
on the younger son of a fidalgo; so that it 
only remained with the friars to repent 
heartily of their want of policy, in not 
having wrested from him by violence in 
private the recantation which it was so 
necessary that he should make for their 
justification. But it was now too late; and 
one of the monks, perceiving an appearance 
of momentary indecision upon HAA coun- 
tenances of the spectators, and feeling that 
it was a desperate concern, was observed to 
slink away towards the door, and disappear. 
This created an universal murmur, upon 
which the intrepid youth, whom neither the 
menaced artillery of the Holy Office, nor 
the teeth and nails of a congregation of 
fanatics, had been able to intimidate, roared 
out more lustily than ever for a red-hot 
brick-bat, which being brought, he applied 
it to the poor girl's feet, and resuscitated 
her, thus unmasking the whole villainy of 
the plot. 

“ The guilty friars were sent to the Aljuba, 
a place of confinement for ecclesiastics ; 
but one of their objects having appeared to 

be the aggrandizement of the church, their 

imprisonment was little more than a nominal 
one. - It was not so with the poor nun : she- 
was immersed in a dungeon of the Inqui- 
sition, where, but for a personal inspection 
of those dens by the grand inquisitor, she 
might have passed the remainder of her life. 

She had on this occasion the good fortune 
to be thought pretty by this august person- 
age, and was by his order immediately re- 
moved to one of the better species of cells 
on the first floor, most of which were occu- 
pied by those females who had the honour 
of composing his seraglio. Of the latter 
number, many were lovely and virtuous 

ladies, whose only crime was their beauty. 

But having provoked the appetite of an 
inquisitor who might have chanced to see 
them at their window, they were falsely 
accused of Judaism, torn from the arms of 
their husbands, and thrust inte unwhole- 
some dungeons, until disposed to submit to 
indignities, too revolting for mention. 

‘* There was only one instance ever known, 
of one of these females having recovered her 
liberty. J shall from motives of delicacy 
abstain from mentioning her name. Suffice 
it to say that, although she adored her 
husband, she never could be prevailed _ 
to return under his roof, but took refuge 
under that of a female relation, and if ever 
questioned on the subject of the Holy Office, 
would burst into a flood of tears, and give no 
other answer.” 

_The following is another instance of 
bare-faced deception supported by the 
priesthood, for the purpose of increas- 
ing their revenues at the expence of 
popular credulity and superstition : 
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*«In the cathedral church of S.-Antanio, 

called S. Antonio da Seé¢, you are shewn the 
same identical crow which, many hundred 
years ago, conducted a vessel into the port 
of: Lisbon ‘after the loss of its ‘rudder in a 
storm. This wonderful crow was from that 
time added to the city arms; or rather the 
arms were from that occasion formed of a 
vessel in full sail, with a crow on the end of 
the bowsprit, and another on the stern. 
These birds were deputed by S. Antonio, to 
the aid of the distressed mariners, who had 
invoked his name. The devil, it is well 
known, had a particular fancy for tempting 
this saint; and used to set about it in all 
kinds of ways. Upon one occasion, having 
followed S, Antonio up into the belfry, the 
saint to rid himself of such company, began 
to descend the stone flight of steps; but 
the devil still continuing to pursue him, he 
turned suddenly round, and describing with 
his thumb the sign of the cross upon the 
marble wall, his Satanic Majesty evaporated 
in a trice.. As if to commemorate the 
event, the saint’s thumb. made a deep im- 
pression in the marble, and the truth of the 
story cannot be doubted ; for the very tex- 
ture of the thumb skin is still discernible.” 


Stanzas addressed to the British Troops when 
on their March for Embarkation to Por- 
tugal, Dec. 14. 

By Miss Anna Manta Porter. 

A BLESSING on your banners’ sigh ! 


A blessing on your swords !— 
As firm ye tread while marching by, 
Ye look Creation’s lords ! 
Ye look the men Spain ought to fear ; 
True sons of Freedom all ; 
Who, when their brother's cry they hear, 
Start instant at the call. 
Though some are from the peasant's cot, 
And some from lordly dome, 
From hardy life, or shelter’d lot, 
Yet all have left a home : 
And all of that free home will think, 
As on they rush to save, 
In brave belief they cannot shrink 
Before a Bigot’s slave. 
On then! with banner and with band ! 
In of gallant show, 
Ye wunlioed tay own dear land ! 
I bless ye as ye go. 
Your music bids my soul rejoice, 
Like glory’s breath of flame ; 
For glory past has prophet-voice, 
And tells of future fame. 
Go! pour that music’s rousing air 
The hills of Spain among, 
And every echo waken’d there, 
Shall be proud memory’s song !— 
Go, pees o’er her mountain holds, 


There lift your banner’s crests ; 
The lion on their war-sunn’d folds, 
The cross within your breasts ! 
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Srzcs or LonpdonperRry tw 1688,* 


ONDAY, the 7th of Dec. 1826 

(old style) being the 138th anni- 
versary of the shutting of the gates of 
Londonderry, this day was appointed 
by the Mayor and Corporation of that 
city, for laying the foundation stone of 
a testimonial colamn, in celebration 
of that important event. e cere- 
mony was attended with every de- 
monstration of popular enthusiasm ; 
the most important feature, however, 
of this memorable day, was the elo- 
quent speech of Mr. James Gregg, a 
respectable and worthy citizen of ke 
donderry, at the Corporation Hall ding 
ner. The whole is so replete with 
valuable historical matter connected 
with the glorious Revolution in 1688, 
and the sentiments so congenial to the 
feelings of every true Protestant, that 
we consider it deserving of a more 
permanent record than the perishable 
es of a newspaper can afford it. 

e therefore copy the following ad- 
dress, with some slaght omissions, from 
the Londonderry Journal. 

«* We have-met this day, my fellow-citizens, 
under the auspices of that Providence which 
has ever vouchsafed its protection, in the 
hour of need, to the great cause which we 
are one and all endeavouring to support, 
namely, that of the Protestant Religion, 
and our invaluable Constitution. Times 
may have changed, and men with times, 
since the eventful wra eecurred which we 
now meet to celebrate—kingdoms and states 
have also yielded in their turn; but the 

rinciples which we avow, and which we 
ee inherited from our forefathers, have, 
amidst all the changes we have witnessed, 
withstood the general shock, and the citi- 
zens and apprentice boys of Derry stand 
forth, like their progenitors, the firm and 
uncompromising su of the Protes- 
tant faith, and the pillars of the British 
Constitution, 

«* Those who have met this day may be 
justly proud of their conduct; they have. 
thrown around them the mantle of the 
illustrious dead, and are conveying to their 
children’s children that imperishable glo 
which their forefathers so nobly met 1 

ity se man who, having the means, has 

ost the opportunity of paying his tribute 
of vardin, pany cam renowned 
exploits that has ever graced the page of 
British history—an achievement that stands 
unrivalled in the military annals of his 
country. Cold must be the heart that 
would not pay a tribute of respect to the 
illustrious A Thank God, there is an 


* See our Poetical Department, p> 260, 
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energy yet remaining within these sacred 
walls, pt rae to rescue their memory 
from oblivion; the grass that waves over 
the —— of ~ aa the uncon- 
querable defenders of Derry, is as green as 
ever; it has been this day moistened and 
refreshed y the hallowed tears of their 
children’s children, and I trust will flourish 
in perpetual verdure till time shall be no 
more. Yes, my fellow-citizens, you have 
this day paid a grateful tribute to the me- 
mory of your illustrious forefathers, and 
were it permitted to those noble souls, who 
were carried off in the hour of victory and 
of triumph, to join their martyred bones, 
and revisit the scenes of their sufferings and 
their former glory, how delightful would be 
to them the scene of this day. 

“‘ In recalling to your recollection, my fel- 
low-citizens, the eventful period, the anni- 
versary of which bas summoned us together, 
and with which it may happen some present 
are not intimately acquainted, I trust I shall 
not be considered to be travelling wide of 
my subject, if I take a short review of the 
situation in which this part of Ireland was 
placed at that memorable zra, 

“In the year 1688, James having been 
declared by both Houses of Parliament to 
have abdicated the British throne, by his 
adhesion to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
his endeavours to subvert the Constitution 
of the kingdom, William and Mary were 
declared King and Queen of England. 
James, having sailed for France, had no 
difficulty in securing the aid of Louis the 
XIVth, who wes a determined enemy of 
England, and afforded the abdicated Mo- 
narch every assistance, particularly in aiding 
the rebels in Ireland. At this period, Ire- 
land was a scene of great distraction; the 
infamous Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, was 
their chief Governor, and no stone was left 
unturned by him, to encourage the Roman 
Catholics, and extirpate all who professed 
the reformed faith. ‘The North of Ireland, 
particularly the Northern part of Ulster, 
was the place to which the unhappy and 
persecuted Protestants turned their eyes and 
fled for shelter; to this spot James the 
First had directed his unceasing and minute 
attention; and having entered into treaty 
with the wealthy Corporation of London, 
he conveyed to them the escheated lands 
in this county, and formed a colony of 
Protestants, under the solemn sanction of 
his Royal Charter, which, thank God, is 
still in full force, and may it continue, 
in spite of the incendiaries of t resent 
day, who view in these Protestant C. rs 
an. insurmountable barrier to their ambi- 
tions and traitorous plans. Hither, there- 
fore, the persecuted Protestants fled from 
Toned cruelties. The threats of 
massacre, which were then not merely 
whispered, but openly talked of, increased 
their despair. The Roman Catholic Priests, 
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as at the present day, were not idle spec- 
tators of ing events; calculating upon 
the of the Reformed Church, 


they gloated upon the mighty ruin that 
seemed to await it, and were prepared for 
that rapine and plunder which was to enrich 


their own. Derry then peg & convent 
of Dominicans. One of the friars had the 
boldness to preach a sermon in the public 
market-place in October, 1688, foretelling 
as those incendiaries O’Connel and Shiel 
are daily doing now in the heart of the 
metropolis of Ireland, what the unfortunate 
Protestants had to expect. His text was 
from the part of Samuel that relates to Saul 
destroying the Amalekites, shewing the 
danger of sparing those whom God had 
devoted to destruction ; that as the Almighty 
had deserted Saul, taken his kingdom, and 
ruined himself and his family for disobe- 
dience, so he would not fail to punish those 
who did the like. He told them they were 
always, as they have been lately told at the 
Elections, to take their directions from their 
Clergy as from God, and that they must 
punctually obey the same at the peril of 
their souls, But what most alarmed the 
Protestants was a written indication, which 
had been found in the county of Down, 
within a few days of the shutting of the 
gates, addressed to the Earl of Mount 
Alexander, whereby the destruction of the 
Protestants was hinted at in no measured 
terms; thus warned, many of them took 
refuge in Derry and Enniskillen. 

** If such were the feelings of the Protes- 
tants of 1688, on receiving the account of 
this anonymous publication, what would their 
feelings have been, and what should be our 
feelings now, when, instead of such a hint 
as this, a seditious and traitorous body, 
daily assembling in the metropolis of Ireland, 
not only threatens the Protestants with de- 
struction, if their demands shall be longer 
resisted, but openly denounces the Heir 
Presumptive to the throne as an enemy to 
Ireland, and one in whose death every 
Roman Catholic has an interest. This let- 
ter, dated the 8d of December, was followed 
up by circumstances that left it no longer in 
doubt; for, on the 6th, Lord Antrim’s re- 
giment, consisting of 1000 men, 
at Newton-Limavady, on their way to Derry 
—and so alive was every Protestant in the 
North of Ireland to the perils with which 
they were threatened, that one Mr. Can- 
ning, of Garvagh, the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Minister for Foreign Affairs, receiving 
a copy of it, transmitted it directly to 
Londonderry; and I firmly hope, that the 
great grandson of that same Mr. Canning, 
will have as good a look out in these 
rilous times for the Protestant cause as his 
brave ancestor. The messenger who brought 
the intelligence found the citizens in the 
streets in desolation—their situation was 
most urgent. Lord Aatrim’s Redshanks, 
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as they were called from the colour of their 
stockings, were a few miles from the water- 
side. The Bishop was consulted: he agreed 
with some of ‘the old citizens that they 
should be admitted within the walls, but 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, the Presbyterian 
Minister, and I am happy to say, that there 
are many such still to be found in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, not only urged the shutting 
of the gates, but np the inhabitants 
at all times to be on their guard against 
those whom they suspected of having an 
intention to overturn their liberties and 
religion, 

“¢ This, my fellow-citizeus, was the critical 
hour; here commenced the period of Der- 
ry’s danger— Detry’s are Ag fe 
glory: rry was then as it is now. 

pprentice Boys of 1688 are bodied forth 
to view in the Apprentice Boys of 1826. 


‘* From Sires like these a similar race has 
sprung.” 

Their interests then and now are the same— 
the Protestant cause was then, and is now, 
their landmark, and they resolved, at once, 
to stand br fall with the laws, liberties, and 
religion of the country. The Apprentice 
Boys !— sacred aa What heart is so 
cold as to look back upon them without ex- 
ultation and gratitude? What spirits so 
tame and so lifeless as not to glery in the 
appearance of their. juvenile representatives, 
who have this day graced our solemn pro- 
cession, and given the earnest of their grow- 
ing honour, their promising loyalty, and 
their future fame? Noble was your ap- 
pearance, my young fellow-citizens—may 
you yet reap the fruits of ~— rising spirit, 
and inherit the glory which your predeces- 
sors have earned, and which forms one of 
the brightest pages in the annuals of your 
country. The enemy had now crossed the 
river, acd arrived within a few of Fer- 
ryquay-gate : while the Sheriffs and others 
were consulting, youthful hearts scorned de- 
bate, parleying was not their province, and 
tricks they did not understand: thirteen of 
them armed themselves, flew to the main 
_—. seized the keys of the garrison, and 
ocked the city gates, at the moment their 
enemies were ready to enter. Never was 
youthful ardour so nobly repaid. The spirit 
of the citizens was roused—they caught the 
flame—the most of them declared 

the defence of the city, and the glorious 
cry of “* No Surrender” echoed round its 
walls. Roaring Meg was pointed at Lord 
Antrim’s men, and they instantly retired 
across the water. Thus, by the youthful 
ardour of a few young men, who hated cant- 
ing and hypocrisy, was the city saved, and, 
I may truly add, the Protestant religion se- 
cured—but for that heroic act we should not 
be sitting here this day in the midst of a 
Protestant city—we should not have been 
worshipping in our sacred Cathedral—but 
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have been the slaves and vassals of priest- 
craft, tyranny, and superstition. 

«« The gallant conduct of the Apprentice 
Boys, and the consequent determination of 
the citizens, enraged Tyrconnell; he imme- 
diately formed plans for the reduction of 
this then important Protestant fortress, 
which had thus become the palladium of 
the Protestant religion, and almost the only 
impediment to the total reduction of Ireland 
to James’s sway. The brave Enniskilleners 
adopted a similar course, although pressed 
by dangers on every side; they manfully de- 
clared for William and Mary, and opened a 
communication with the loyal brethren in 
Derry. Of such consequence did Tyrcon- 
nell consider the maiden fortress, then pos- 
sessing within its walls the flower of-the 
Protestant community, who repaired to it 
with all the forces they could muster, that 
an army of 20,000 men, supplied with all 
the munitions of war, was marched to reduce 
it. This formidable force was composed of 
the most determined and bigoted opponents 
of the Protestant religion. ngford, West- 
meath, Kilkenny, Galway, and many other 
Catholic counties, poured forth their Nobi- 
lity and Gentry with their numerous clans. 
The priests were in active motion, as they 
are at the present day, and mixed in their 
canonicals with the defenders of the Papal 
Crown. These, joined by a French army, 
commanded by experienced Generals, en- 
camped around these sacred walls: their 
right rested on Ballongery Hill—their front, 
well supplied with artillery, occupied the 
Bishop’s demesne, within a quarter of a 
mile of the garrison—and their left extended 
even to Culmore Fort, thus covering a space 
of about five miles, while the opposite side 
of the water presented a formidable park of 
artillery that completely commanded the 
eastern side of the city. What an awful 
spectacle was now exhibited to the youthful, 
but ardent defenders of Derry! Protected 
by their God, inspired by their holy faith, 
and knowing the stake for which they had to 
contend, no less than their laws, liberties, 
and religion, they viewed from their hallowed 
walls the formidable army, without alarm, 
and without dread, and they resolved, nobly 
resolved, to conquer or perish, amidst the 
ruins. 

«« James himself, at length enraged at the 
resistance made by the garrison, came down 
to the north, and from St. Johnstown opened 
a correspondence with the infamous Lunday, 
its treacherous governor, whose effigy. you 
suspended, as he himself should have been, 
from a gallows you saw this day burned by 
thejApprentice Boys. Lunday, like some of 
the conciliators of the present day, endea- 
voured to terrify the garrison—he pointed 
out to them their defenceless state—their 
want of discipline, of provisions, and ammu- 
nition, and recommended them to submit to 
King James; he held a council of the conci- 
liators, and sent a communication to the 


Monarch accordingly, who came down at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, to the brook 
in this side of Foyle Hill, within 300 yards 
of Bishops’ gate. He thought his royal 
resence would awe the garrison, surrounded 
by Monks ard Jesuits; he thought he had 
nothing to do but hold up the beads and the 
ropes, and that Derry’s Gates. would fly open 
at their touch; but the Apprentice Boys 
did not understand the beads—they now 
thought they were betrayed indeed, and 
after giving an astounding shout of *‘ No 
Surrender,” the beads were answered with 
a shower of 18-pounders. Roaring Meg, 
a valuable present which had some time 
before been made by the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers of the city, in 
judgment of the treason that was going 
forward, nobly performed her duty that da 
as she has donethis. Just as his Popis' 
Majesty appeared within gun-shot, an Ap- 
prentice Boy applied the match and gave 
thundering note to King James, that the 
sooner he departed the better; the shot 
killed one of his aide-de-camps at his side. 
James thought in his turn that he was be- 
trayed, and not wishing to fall by an heretic 
bullet, he turned about his horse and scamp- 
ered off as fast as he could to St. Johnstown, 
leaving the chief. At the very moment 
King James appeared outside Bishops’- gate, 
the gallant Colonel Murray had advanced 
within a mile of the town, with a body of 
horse and foot, amounting to 1,500 men, 
for the assistance of the garrison; the 
treacherous Lundy sent him word to hide 
himself behind the hill, at Cloghglass ; but 
the brave Murray heard of his treachery, 
and instantly marched to Derry, through 
the enemies’ dragoons, who opposed him, 
and James Morrison, an apprentice boy, 
without orders, instantly opened the gate 
to him and his troops. Murray soon put 
things in a different light ; he told Lundy 
he was a coward anda traitor. The citizens 
gathered round him in the streets, testifying 
their respect, and in return he calied upon 
them to remember their God and their 
religion. The conciliators now took the 
alarm, they fled from the city to Green- 
castle, and sailed for England with the troops 
that had been sent for its relief, and who 
had been dissuaded by Lundy from landing ; 
and Lundy, after hiding himself as some 


‘did to-day, for sometime, bribed a sentinel, 


and escaped from the walls in disguise with 
a bundle of faggots on his back, and fled to 
England. Colonels Cunningham and Rich- 
ards, who carried off the troops, were in- 
stantly dismissed the service, by King Wil- 
liam, who felt an intense anxiety for the re- 
lief of this loyal city. 

<« After James had set off to St. Johnstown, 
he called a council, in which he expressed 
the utmost anger and mortification at the 
reception given to him by the brave Appren- 
tice Boys of Derry, and in a few days after- 
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wards he set out for Dublin ; and amply did 
he repay the gallant citizens and their rela- 
tives for their loyalty to the Protestant cause. 

«‘ The command of the besieging army was 
shortly after given to Conrad de Rosen, a 
a French marshal, one of the most sanguin- 
ary ruffians that ever disgraced the name of 
asoldier. Finding all attempts-to seduce 
the citizens fruitless, he had recourse to 
cruelties unparalleled in the annals of war, he 
swore by the Betty or Gop, thatif they did 
not surrender, he would demolish the town 
and put all in it to the sword, without con- 
sideration of age or sex; not even the mo- 
thers with infants at their breasts, should be 
spared. He accordingly issued a proclama- 
tion, stating that, ‘‘ according to the instruc- 
tions that had formerly been received from 
King James, he would forthwith issue his 
orders from the barony of Ennishowen, and 
the sea coasts round about, as faras Charle- 
mont, for gathering together those of their 
faction, whether protected or not.” (Just 
such orders as we might again expect from 
the traitorous leaders of the Association in 
Dublin, to the hereditary bond of the 
present day.) ‘‘ That he would cause them 
immediately to be brought to the walls of 
Londonderry, where they might open their 
gates to their friends or nearest relations, or 
see them starve for want of food, having 
resolved not to leave one of them at home, 
or any thing to maintain them ; that he 
would forthwith cause all the country to be 
immediately destroyed, and if any succour of 
troops came from England, they might perish 
with them for want of food ; that he would 
not only burn the houses and mills of those 
in rebellion, but of their friends and ad- 
herents, that no hopes of escape might be 
left any man ; that his orders had spread 
that very day to Colerain, Antrim, Carrick- 
fergus, Belfast, Dungannon, Charlemont, 
Belturbet, Sligo, Ballyshannon, Enniskillen, 
and Finnwater, to cause all the men, women, 
and children related to those in Londonderry, 
to he forthwith brought to this place, and 
in case they did not surrender before the 
night of Monday, the first day of July, they 
should be admitted to no treaty whatever ; 
that his army would, with the assistance of 
God, soon reduce them, and that they should 
have orders to give no quarter, nor to spare 
age or sex.” 

** One would suppose, for the sake of hu- 
manity and the character of man, that this 
was intended as a mere idle threat, to terrify 
rather than be acted on. Not so; the 
blood-thirsty Rosen spoke the real intentions 
of his heart. At the time this threat was 
made, the garrison was reduced to the last 
extremity ; they were living upon dead 
horses, dogs, rats, and mice ; yet such a 
reverence they for their religion, and 
such a horror of Popery and Priestcraft, 
that they braved all these complicated 
miseries ; and though their enfeebled limbs 
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would scarcely carry them to the ramparts, 
they replied to this infamous manifesto, with 
a cry of ‘No Surrender!’ True to this 
sanguinary purpose, thousands were driven 
under the walls; the hoary head was not 
thought beneath his cruelty ; the sucking 
infant at its mother’s breast was not tov * 
insignificant for his barbarity ; all, all were 
driven by his ruthless and ruffianly Po- 
pish army, in sight of their very Priests, 
in one mass of misery. On the morning of 
the 2d July, the wretched group was seen 
moving towards the walls, asking for mercy 
at the bayonets of their unrelenting foes. 
The garrison, mistaking them for the enemy, 
fired on their friends, but fortunately none 
but their enemies suffered. As the multi- 
tude moved nearer, they at length discovered 
their weeping relatives and friends. What 
was the heroic conduct of the wretched 
sufferers ? although goaded behind by the 
bayonet, and seeing before them nothing but 
famine, instead asking for protection 
within the walls, they implored the garrison, 
with uplifted hands, not to consider their 
distress, but keep close the gates, and de- 
fend the City to the last ; thus within and 
without, shouted the patriotic cry of “ No 
Surrender!” During two nights and days, 
the unhappy victims remained under the 
walls, destitute of meat, drink, fire, or shel- 
ter, where many hundreds of them perished ; 
nor were the remainder permitted to retire, 
until the exasperated garrison erected a gal- 
lows on the highest bastion of the walls, 
and threatened, unless they were allowed to 
depart, they would hang up every prisoner 
taken from the enemy. This threat had the 
desired effect, and the miserable remnant 
were suffered to return home, when they 
found their habitations in flames, and their 
provisions and cattle carried away. 

** From hence until the glorious 1st of Au- 
gust, did the dauntless garrison maintain 
their post, amidst all_the horrors of war, 
pestilence, and famine. Day after day, 
night after night, did the exhausted and fa- 
mished heroes force through their gates, 
sometimes in search of water, every drop of 
which was purchased with their blood. In 
one of these rencontres, the gallant Mur- 
ray entered into personal combat with Ge- 
neral Mammon, whom he slew, although 
clothed in steel. It was in this action those 
colours were taken from the enemy, whose 
standards were this day borne by two of the 
oldest Apprentice Boys at our solemn pro- 
cession. (Cheers.) At this time the gar- 
rison was reduced to one-half. The price 
of food was as follows :—Horse flesh, 1s. 8d. 
per pound,—a quarter of a dog, 5s. 6d.—a 
dog’s head, 2s. 6d.—a cat, 4s. 6d.—a rat, 
1s.—a mouse, 6d.—a quart of horse blood, 
1s.—a horse pudding, 6d, On the 28th of 
June, the last supply in the store was given 
out, and nine lean horses were only left for 
the supply of the garrison for two days. 
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s¢ When all hope thus seemed at an end, 


and succour was for in vain, 
suffering garrison, of whom very few were 
fit for further exertions, turned their eyes 
to that place, and to that Being from whom 
alone relief could flow ; they repaired to the 
Cathedral, to the temple of the Almighty, 
with the devout and heroic Walker at their 
head, and there, on bended knees, offered 
their supplications to Heaven, to the God 
of battles. Their prayers were not made in 
vain, the hand of the Lord was not shor- 
tened, the Almighty heard and relieved 
them ; the wind which had been so long 
adverse to the transports that were sent for 
their relief, changed in their favour; the 
season of their greatest extremity was that 
in which ee chose to manifest its 
r; and the congregation, on returning 
_ church, saw three ships in the river in 
fall “ for Culmore; the Dartmouth fri- 
86 guns, commanded Captain 
re he headed the convoy, a Porn of 
the Mountjoy, Pheenix, and Jerusalem cut- 
ter. The gallant Leake hauled to at Cul- 
more, and battered the Fort, while the 
other vessels passed; the boom which the 
enemy had thrown across the water was yet 
to be encountered; the Mountjoy first 
struck, broke the boom, and was driven 
ashore; but the brave Browning, while 
waving his hat to encourage his men, lost 
his valuable life; his country was deprived 
of his services, by a cannon shot, which 
carried off his head, after he had conferred 
the most signal benefits on his King and 
the cause of the Protestant religion. The 
vessels now majestically approached the 
suffering city, the voices of whose brave 
defenders were scarcely strong enough to 
greet with acclamation the providential ar- 
rival of their deliverers. 
*“ The next evening the enemy commenced 
their retreat, after setting fire to several 
of the country, and marched to Lif- 
and Strabane, having lost, during the 
siege, 9000 of their men before the walls. 
Daring the memorable achievement, 10,000 
Protestants fell, 3361 men at atms, and 
7,000 of the people perished by famine, 
sickness, and the sword, By this gallant 
exploit the City was for King 
William and Queen Mary, the Protestant 
cause encouraged, time given to William to 
mature his plans, and the means afforded of 
afterwards striking that blow at the Boyne, 
which blasted King James’s hopes, and 
drove him and oppression, I trust, for ever 
from the country. 

*¢ If we are asked, “‘ Why this Testimo- 
nial ?”—** Why this Jubilee?” have I not 
given « satisfactory reply, an unanswerable 
reason: our brave forefathers fought and 
eonquered, for our laws, liberties, and reli- 
gion,—their bones are yet unhonoured and 
vanurned; your streets are improved, houses 
have risen where huts stood, your Cathe- 
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dral has been almost rebuilt, and your spire 
with its apex almost touches the clouds, 
while no monument was ever raised to com- 
memorate the unparalleled glory of your 
forefathers; here and there an unchiseled 
stone, raising its rude head amidst the grass 
of yonder churchyard, denotes that, under- 
neath lies buried a brave defender of Derry’s 
walls, Thank God! a grateful posterity 
have this day commenced the work of jus- 
tice to their memory. Brave and heroic 
spirits! Deeds like yours are no longer 
suffered to remain uuhonoured; the value 
of your conquests to be daily in- 
creasing, and a proud pillar shall arise on 
the very spot where you fought and fell, to 
transmit to our children’s children your 
imperishable fame. Valour like yours sel- 
dom occurs. I will venture to say, that 
History affords uone to be compared with 
it. aterloo, great as was the stake, and 
Momentous the consequence, must yield to 
it in fame; not that any man would attempt 
to tear a leaf from the victorious brow of 
the immortal Wellington, of Ireland’s Hero, 
of Eugland’s Chieftain, and Europe’s Con- 
queror ; but all things considered, the de- 
fence of Derry was more glorious. In the 
one, the collossal power of Europe furnish- 
ed the embattled legions,—in the other, a 
handful of citizens, almost without arms 
and ammunition, undertook the defence of 
the city, against a regular army of 20,000 
men, furnished with every article of war, 
In the one, there was dense phalanx, the 
thick column, and the extended line; steed 
was supplied by steed, and a soldier stepped 
in where a soldier fell. In the other every 
man that was carried off was a loss irrepar- 
able ; there was no succour near, nor to fill 
up the melancholy chasm; each day was a 
battle, and each morning’s San rose to open 
to the view of the besieged a scene of more 
accumulated misery! The hero, who in 
the morning took leave of his family, found 
them ‘on his return sunk in the arms of 
death; famine and disease had consigned 
them to a premature grave; the infant was 
seen sucking the breast of its departed pa- 
rent; and citizens were seen moving 
through the streets more like spectres than 
like men. ‘“‘ Yet here they stood, midst 
fire and blood,” famine, and_pestilence, aud 
nobly conquered. For this, we shall raise a 
monument to their fame; and shall we be 
asked, after such a noble struggle and so 
glorious a result, to surrender our land, li- 
berties, and religion, to those, who, like 
King James, are under Popish controul, 
subject to an allegiance hostile to. a Pro- 
testant Government, waging war against 
the Word of Ged, enemies to civil and ~li- 
gious liberty, and, therefore, totally unfit 
to legislate for a free people? No! to 
such a proposal, let our reply be the same 
as our gallant ancestors— : 
« NO SURRENDER—WO SURRENDER |” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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100. Protestant Union. A Treatise of true 
Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and 
what best means may be used against the 
growth of Popery. By John Milton. To 
which ts prefixed a Preface on Milton’s 
religious principles and unimpeachable 
sincerity. By Thomas Bargess, D. D. 
F.RS. F.A.S. P.R.S. L. Bishop of Salis- 
bury. 8vo. pp. lviti. 51. 

MILTON is the Farnesian Hercules 
of English poetry, and his prose works 
may te deemed conversations of the 
Hero in repose. As the perfection of 
Classical taste formed the glorious sta- 
tue, as we have. in it the Leau ideal 
of corporeal strength, every muscle 
seeming ready to burst with innate vi- 

our, so in the Epic and Drama of 
ilton, when the same sublime Clas- 
sical taste moulds, like a sculptor, 
scriptural ideas and materials into the 
grandest forms, we have the true beau 
tdeal of religious poetry. In both in- 
stances, in the statue and the poet, we 
have a god-like man. We are, how- 
ever, sensible that, having announced 

MILToN, our readers will not thank 

us for detaining them from knowing 

what He says, whether, in poetry, 
like Behemoth, ‘ he upheaves his vast- 
ness,” or in prose, lion-like, 

*¢ He springs, as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane,” 

But we must first introduce Milton 

through the Preface. The Bishop of 

Salisbury has distinguished hisneslt by 

his defence of the Trinity and the Pro- 

testant ascendancy. He nds that Mil- 

ton took the same ground before him, 

and he makes to the world at large 
this valuable communication. There 
is a prejudice against the prose works 
of Milton. At one period he certainly 
was a devil in politics, but then it was 
his own devil, not a devil who pub- 
lishes seditions, blasphemous, or ob- 
scene tracts and prints, a contemptible 
devil, but a cold-blooded, fanatically- 
philosophical devil, who, regardless of 
civil war, rapine, and murder, was not 
unwilling “in the heart of Hell to 
work in fire.” We may be thought 
to have given too ultra an opinion, but 

(inter alia) we perfectly recollect the 

w o-handed instrument in Lycidas, 

and we do not like Politicians who 
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express a wish to cut off heads. The 
Bishop, however, shows, that ulti- 
mately Milton found, as others have 
done after him, that such abstract re- 
formers are only made tools and step- 
ping-stones for rogues, who consult 
their own. private views, (p. xl.) 
What Milton found the Republican 
Parliament to be, shall appear in pa- 
ragraphs of his own writing, which 
the Bishop informs us have been 
strangely suppressed and misapplied : 


«* For a Parliament being called to redress 
many things, as it was thought,—when 
once the superficial zeal and popular fumes 
that actuated their new magistracy were 
cooled and spent in them, strait every one 
betook himself (setting the Commonwealth 
behind, his private ends before,) to do as his 
own profit or ambition led him. . Thus was 
justice delayed, and soon denied ; spight and 
favour determined all, &c. 

**And if the State were in, this plight, 
Religion was not in much better; to i 
which, a certain number of Divines was 
called, rather chosen by any rule or custom 
ecclesiastical, &c. These conscientious men 
(ere any part of the work done for which 
they came together, and that on the pub- 
lic salary,) wanted not the boldness, to the 
ignominy and scandal of their pastorlike 

rofession, and especially of their hoasted 
formation, to seize into their hands, or 
not unwillingly to accept. (besides one, 
sometimes two, or more of the best livings,) 
collegiate Masterships of the Universities, 
rich lectures in the city, setting sail to all 
wiods that might blow gain into their covet- 
ous bosoms, by which means these great re- 
bukers of non-residence, among so many 
distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen 
so quickly pluralists and non-residents them- 
selves, to a fearful condemnation, doubtless 
by their own mouths.” 

«* And well did their disciples manifest 
themselves to be. no better principled than 
their teachers : trusted with committeeships 
and other. gainful offices, upon their com- 
mendation Er zealous and (as they sticked 
not to term them) godly, ones; but exe- 
cuting their places like children of the de- 
vil, wafaithfully, unjustly, unmercifully, and 
where not corruptly stupidly. So that be- 
tween them the teachers, and these the dis- 
ciples, there has not been a more ignomi- 
nious and mortal wound to faith, to piety, 
to the work of reformation, nor more cause 
of blaspheming given to the enemies of God 
and truth, since the first preaching of re- 
formation.” P. xli. 
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His Lordship observes, justly, (xliii.) 
that ‘* without public vircne liberty and 
country were, in Milton’s mind, empty 
names,” We believe it ; but this does 
not exonerate Milton from great poli- 
‘tical error, The ancient Barons and 
Reformers never sought to correct mis- 
rule by overturning the, Constitntion, 
which subversion they well knew 
would only place rogues at the head 
of things. They only displaced the 
Sovereign or Ministers, and, provided 
against the abuses. 

We shall now proceed to his Lord- 
ship’s account of the object of the 
Tract. We will not say that it was 
prophetic of what soon afterwards en- 
sued in the reign of James; but we 
think that it must have been an ad- 
mirable prophylactick against the mea- 
sures of that rash King: 


“¢ The object of Milton in this Tract was 
to form a general Prorestant Union, by 
uniting Protestants of all denominations 
against the Charch of Rome (which he 
styles ‘ the common adversary’ of the Pro- 
testant religion), not by any compromise of 
their pecoliar tenets, but by a comprehen- 
sive toleration grounded on the general 
Protestant, principle of making the Bible 
only the rule of their faith. And as all 
Protestants profess to acknowledge that 
common rule, he recommends to them to 
overlook all matters ‘not essential to be- 
lief,’ and all opinions ‘not destructive to 
faith.’ And therefore, though he does not 
advise ¢ nion with opi destructive 
to faith, yet, for the sake of his proposed 
union against the Church of Rome, he re- 
commends an equal toleration of all sects, 
who profess to ground their opinions, though 
erroneous, on the Bible only, ‘Error,’ he 
says, ‘ is not heresy,’ and he determines no- 
thing to be heresy, But a wilfil alienation 
from or addition to the Scriptures ; and con- 
sequently Popery to be the only or the great- 
est heresy.” P. xv. 


His Lordship then proceeds to show, 
that Milton was not an Arian or Uni- 
tarian ; that he calls the dispntesagainst 
the Trinity sophistic subtleties, because 
the doctrine itself is a plain doctrine in 
Scripture (xvii); and lastly, “ quotes 
the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, appeals to her authority, and 
again identifies himself with the mem- 
bers of that Church, and calls it our 
Church.” (xxv.) 





The Bishop lastly, with the most 
amiable intention, vindicates Milton 
from some censures of Bishop Horsley 
and others, founded on misconcep- 
tion. 


But, with the fullest respect for 
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the learned Prelate, we. remember 
(with terror) the “‘ two-handed instru- 
ment,” and a ‘work against mar- 
riage,” which writing, connected with 
his own biography, satisfy us that Mil- 
ton, great as he undoubtedly was, had 
no objection to make public and most 
reasonable institutions subservient to 
his private views. ‘The truth is, that 
it is impossible for the professions of a 
Republican to be honest, because a true 
Republican should not be selfish, and no 
man can avoid being selfish. Pride or 
morbid feeling must have been at the 
bottom of Cato’s philosophical heroism ; 
and had Milton possessed talents for 
business, and been in office, we fear, 
that to use his own words, 

*« God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valued he, nor 

shunned.” 

The obligation which the world 
owes to Milton, is the service which 
his mighty poem has rendered to Chris- 
tianity ; but, sublime as it is, it is not 
without philosophical faults. The Al- 
mighty is degraded into a mere placid 
man of business, giving orders to ser- 
vants, and the Devil has all the great- 
ness and high qualities which belong 
only to Jehovah. The Devil in Scrip- 
ture, as he appears in Genesis and Job, 
and the interference with Christ, and 
Judas, is nothing more than a villain, 
whose sole delight and employment is 
in cheating and imposition. A high- 
minded being, and such a one is Mil- 
ton’s devil, must have honour, and 
various other feelings, the possession 
of which is utterly inconsistent with 
the character of a devil. In our ideas 
of a correct devil, there should not be 
a sign or particle of good of any kind— 
no alleviation of misery, and no ces- 
sation from vice. But he is not a de- 
vil, nor resides in hell, who is suscep- 
tible of feeling a pleasurable sensation. 

We now come tothe Tractitself. It 
is genuine Miltonism. He pours down 
rain upon the Catholics, as God did 
upon the antediluvians. But we shall 
give extracts, only premising, that the 
whole is founded upon one postulate, 
viz. that Popery has no other basis than 
human additions to the Word of God, 
and, in our consciences, we believe it 
to be a just and accurate definition, so 
far as concerns its appropriate and dis- 
tinctive character as Popery. Now to 
the extracts. 

** Heresy is a religion, taken up and be- 
lieved from the traditions of men, and ad- 
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ditions to the word of God. Whence also 
it follows clearly that, of all known sects or 

retended religions at this day in Christen- 
a et is the only or the greatest heresy, 
and he who is so forward to brand all others 
for heretics, the obstinate papist, the only 
heretic.” P. 5, 

Religious differences of opinion on! 
grow out (he says, p. 12,) of the falli- 
bility ef man, but 

«* Heresy is in the will and choice pro- 
fessedly against Scripture ; error is against 
the will, in misunderstanding the Scripture 
after all sincere endeavours to understand it 
rightly: hence it was well said by one of 
the ancients, ‘Err I may, but a heretic I 
will not be’.” P. 8. 

He then proceeds to state, that the 
error of Lutherans is the doctrine of 
Consubstantiation (p. 9) ; of Calvinism, 
in making God the author of sin (ib.); 
of Anabaptists, in denying baptism to 
infants (ib.); of Arians and Socinians 
in disputes against the Trinity and sa- 
tisfaction of Christ (Q—11.); of Ar- 
minians in setting up free will against 
free grace (11.); that Popery claims 
a double power, ecclesiastical and po- 
litical, and that, ecclesiastical autho- 
rity being the pretence, and political 
power the object, and the Pope pre- 
tending right to kingdoms and states— 
throning, and dethroning Kings—ab- 
solving the people from their obedience 
to them—interdicting to whole nations 
the public worship of God (16), men 
so-principled are not to be tolerated 
(17). 

The, next passage shows upon what 

rinciple the Iconoclasts destroyed the 
Images and painted glass in our ancient 
Churches. _ He says that 

‘The Papists have never ceased perpe- 
tually to ri mo corrupt, and pervert, as 
many as they can of the people. Whe- 
ther, therefore, it be fit or reasonable to 
tolerate men thus principled in religion to- 
wards the State, I submit it to the consi- 
deration of all magistrates, who are best 
able to provide for their own and the pub- 
lic safety. ‘As for tolerating the exercise 
of their Religion, supposing their State ac- 
tivities not to be dangerous, I answer, that 
toleration is either public or private; and 
the exercise of their religion, as far as it is 
idolatrous, tan be tolerated neither way ; 
not publicly without grievous and unsuffer- 
able scandal, given to all conscientious be- 

3}, not privately, without great of- 
fence to God, declared against all kind of 
idolatry, though secret.” (Ezek. viii. 7, 8.) 

He then proceeds to vindicate Ico- 
noclasm : 

** We must remove their idolatry, and all 
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the furniture thereof, whether idols or the 
mass, wherein they adore their God, under 
bread and wine, for the commandment for- 
bids to adore, not only any graven image, 
or the likeness tether J &e....If they say, 
that, by removing their idols, we violate their 
consciences, we have no warrant to regard 
conscience, which is not founded on Serip- 
ture : and they themselves confess, that they 
hold not their images necessary to salva- 
tion, but only as they are enjoined them by 
tradition.” . 19, 20. 

He objects to any dispute with them : 

«« Shall we condescend to dispute with 
them? The Scripture is our only principle 
in religion ; and by that only they will not 
be judged, but will add other principles of 
their own, which, forbidden by the word of 
God, we cannot assent to, And [as in several 
places of the Gospel] the common maxim 
also in logic is, ‘Against them who deny 
principles, we are not to dispute’.” P. 20. 

The first method to hinder thegrowth 
of Popery is, he says, to remove the 
objects of their idolairy, of which we 
have before spoken. The second is to 
study and circulate the Scripture, be- 
cause Popery is chiefly upheld by ig- 
norance of the Scriptures. _P.22—25. 

Here we shall pause a moment, to 
express, upon the authority of Milton, 
our great astonishment, that the Bible 
Society of a Protestant country could 
ever sanction the circulation of adul- 
terated versions by Papists;; because it 
is first doing evil, that may come ; 
secondly, sanctioning corruption of the 
standard of faith, 

The next means to hinder the growth 
of Popery is, he says, anion amongst 
Protestants; and as to Polemical books 
he observes: 


‘‘ There, is no learned man, but will con- 
fess, he hath much profited by reading con- 
troversies, his senses awakened, his judg- 
ment sharpened, and the truth which he 
holds more firmly established. If then it 
be profitable for him to read, why should 
it not at least be tolerable and free for his 
adversary to write? - In logic, they teach, 
that contraries laid together more evidently 
appear ;..i¢ follows then, that all controyersy 
being permitted, falsehood will appear more 
false, and, truth, more true; which must 
needs conduce much, not only to the con- 
founding of Popery, but to the general con- 
firmation of unimplitited truth.” P. 29. 


Lastly, he recommends amendment 
of life, 


‘¢ Lest through impenitency we run into 


that stupidity, which we now seek all means 
so warily to avoid, the worst of superstitions, 
and the heaviest of all judgments, Popery.” 
P. 32. 
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Some artful fanatics have thrown 
out that learning is not essential in the 
Clerical profession ; and we have seen 
with sorrow in one Episcopal Charge*, 
opinions discountenancing profane li- 
terature in the studies of Clergymen. 
It may be proper, and indeed reason- 
able, to expect from Bishops no other 
than works as solemn as sermons, 
oratorios, and dead marches in Saul, 
but to take from the Clergy the means 
of being Masters and Tutors of Col- 
leges, Professors of Sciences, Gover- 
nors of Public and Private Seminaries, 
in short, the agents of all the Liberal 
Education in the Country, would be an 
enormous Ecclesiastical and Civil in- 
jury. Because Sectarian teachers are 
generally uneducated, the _ are 
to be made Goths and Vandals, i.e. 
taught to undervalue learning and 
learned men. Can this possibly be 
a public good? Ought it to be taught 
from the pulpit? Ifa man can have two 
eyes in his face, we do not see why he 
should have only one; nor can we 
comprehend why a perfect leg of sa- 
cred learning, and a wooden one of 

rofane literature, should be thought 
etter than two sound legs of both. It 
is unnecessary to say more ; and we are 
happy to see, that the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, himself a profound classic, has 
discountenanced this mischievous ab- 
surdity, by adding an Appendix, con- 
sisting of two articles: one is an ex- 
tract from Lord Monboddo on the 
style of Milton, showing that his imi- 
tation of the ancient classics greatly 
contributed to the grandeur of his poe- 
iy the other is an exquisite suiede 
of the poetry of Milton from the Edin- 
burgh Review. These two articles 
are the best which were ever written 
concerning Milton’s works. 

We offer our sincere thanks to the 
learned Prelate for this logical and 
masterly work; and in the words of 
the late Bishop of Durham, earnestly 
wish, “that, for the interests of Chris- 
tianity and the Church of England, 
he may prove victorious.” 


101. Nicuoxs’s Progresses of James the First. 
Volume I. 
(Continued from p. 443.) 
BEN JONSON’S Masque or 


QUEENs is not only a very curious 





* One only ;—no such notion emanated 
from the Bench, composed as it is, not 
only of good, but wise men. 





and striking m, but an admirable 
illustration of the Demonology of the 
day, the poet explaining, at the desire 
of Prince Henry, all the machinery of 
his plot, with illustrations from various 
learned tomes, and that of his Royal 
Master in particular. Strange things 
were in such productions the objects 
of request, but, by interweaving them 
with matters of deep tragical interest 
in themselves, Shakspeare doubled the 
dramatic effect. In Macbeth, for in- 
stance, the superstition is in harmony 
with the murders and villanies of the 
Usurper. By Ben Jonson the witches 
are connected with felicitous and lively 
subjects, and the taste is bad, though 
the poetry and the invention are of the 
first character. 

In a Lion and Bear fight (as pro- 
posed), the lion cut the concern, and 
would not fight at all. Some mastiff 
dogs were turned in, “and boldly 
seized mm the lion,” but left him for 
a stone-horse, which had also been put 
in. The latter would soon have been 
killed by the dogs, if the bear-wards 
had not taken them off. More lions 
were turned in, but they all showed 
the white feather.. They did not want 
to fight, and therefore would not fight. 
They were well fed, and not actuated 
by exciting passions. P. 259. 

James used to call his ministers his 
**littel fools,” ‘ beagles,” &c. (see our 
last notice of the work, p. 443), and 
the Earl of Worcester says in his letter 
to the Earl of Salisbury, one of the 
ministers, ‘‘ youe take exceptions to 
be cawled foole,”’ but consoles him 
with observing, that he was also called 
** a parrot-monger, a monkee-monger, 
and twentie other names” (p. 202). 
The fact is, that James had no ideas of 
dignity, except by ceremony. His 
only argument for respect was, that he 
was the Almighty’s substitute (see pp. 
251, 286), and therefore he was privi- 
leged to say and do whatever his in- 
clination or habits prompted. 

*« Strange attire” was, it seems, the 
fashion of the day, in persons deli- 
vering challenges for tournaments (p. 
266), which fashion confirms the pre- 
sumed origin of supporters to arms. 

A dinner was served to the King, 
by the East India Company in 1609-10, 
**in fine China dishes, which were 
freely permitted to be carried away by 
all persons.” P. 268. 

According to the old custom, the 
King assembled the Commons merely 
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to obtain supplies; “and the better to 
incline and encourage the House to 
the granting this high and extraordinary 
demand,” the Minister ‘‘ willed every 
one of them to bring and proffer freely 
any such griefs is they had,” and he 

romised in the King’s name that his 
Majesty would redress the same (p. 285). 
The consequence of this absurd and 
iexpenstioadibe engagement was, “ that 
an infinite number of Bills of com- 
plaints were put up to the House, and 
some of them very extravagant and 
strange.” P. 2386. 

Sir Dudley Carleton says: “‘ My wife 
is gone to the Queen at Bissam for her 
Benedicite, which is grown into such 
a custom, that the ceremony is ex- 
pected for our women travellers.” P. 
365. [Of the Benedicite see Fosbroke’s 
British Monachism, p. 329.] 

Marlborough could not write Eng- 
lish, but he is outdone by another 
*< famous General, but wretched scho- 
lar,” Sir Robert Shirley, who confesses 
in a letter (p. 431), “* I have not the 
pen of Sissero” [Cicero] ! 

The old association of the titles of 
“* Knight and Baronet,” is well known. 
They were always distinct honours; 
but, at the first institution of the Order 
of Baronets, it appears to have been 
thought essential that every person 
enrolled in that Order should either 
previously be a Knight, or should re- 
ceive knighthood at the first opportu- 
nity. Instances of the latter arrange- 
ment occur in pp. 442, 444, and 
elsewhere. The custom was, how- 
ever, soon neglected; but, from the 
son being knighted during his father’s 
lifetime before succeeding to the Ba- 
ronetcy, the titles are frequently met 
with together throughout the seven- 
teenth century, and until the honour of 
knighthood ‘oom to be confined to 
professional men and the presenters of 
Addresses. Cases in which rising men 
have successively received the titles in 
question, have always oecurred, and 
are still occurring. About twenty of 
the present Baronets are also Knights 
Bachelors; and the old rule is still 
maintained, that ‘‘ no Baronet can 
act as proxy for a Knight of the Gar- 
ter or Bath, unless he has been previ- 
ously knighted.” 

In p. 446, it appears that woe = | 
from Reaten to Bath by an invalid, 
in 1610 occupied six days ; at least so 
many did the Lord Treasurer Salisbury 
take, who was then sick unto death. 
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His five sleeping-houses were: ‘ Dit- 
ton, my Lord Chandois’s; Caussam, 
my Lord Knowles’s; Newbury, Mr. 
Doleman’s ; Marlborough, Mr. Da- 
niel’s; and Laycock, my Lady Stapyl- 
ton’s.” 

On the death of Salisbury, James 
chose for some time to be his own Se- 
cretary of State! ‘* The King,” says 
Mr. Chamberlain (p. 449), “ is much 
troubled with the multitude of compe- 
titors for the Secretaryship; but in this 
distraction makes no haste to nomi- 
nate any, but says he is skilled in the 
craft himself, and, till he be thoroughly 
weary, will execute it in person !” 
And again, in his next letter: ‘* The 
King himself supplies the Secretary’s 
place ; and all packets are delivered to 
— Lord Chamberlain, and so to the 

ing.” 

The low state of medical knowledge 
at this period, is sadly depicted in seve- 
ral interesting pages which describe 
the daily progress of Prince Henry's 
fatal illness. It appears that the letting 
of blood was considered a very dan- 
gerous expedient ; and indeed in one in- 
stance which occurred in 1614-15 it 
ee so; for in one of Mr.Chamber- 
ain’s letters (vol. III. p. 39), we read 
that 

*« The Lady Cheke (Mr. Osborne's sister 
of the Exchequer) would needs be let blood 
the last week for a Jittle heat or itching in 
her arm ; but by mishap the Queen’s surgeon 
pricked her too deep, and cut an artery, 
which fell to rankle, and in a few days grew 
to a gangrene, whereof she died.” 

But, in the Prince’s case, the King’s 
physician, the celebrated Dr. Theo- 
dore Mayerne, ‘‘ did say that, in his 
jodgment, the surest way for his High- 
nesses safety was bleeding ;—but his 
opinion was not allowed of the rest” of 
the medical attendants. Four days 
after, 

** Nature, as the day before, did, as was 
said, shew the necessity of bleeding; for 
which cause it was with more instance againe 
propounded and urged than ever, as the only 
means, under God, to save his Highnesse. 
At length, after much adoe pro and conira, 
Doctor Mayerne urging, and Master Butler 
[the Cambridge 7 ne so celebrated for 
his obstinacy and other eccentricities, | chiefly 
withstanding the same, misiaking the first 
beginning of his Highnesses sicknesse ; in 
the end the three Doctors, Mayerne, Ha~ 
mond, and Butler, did agree that on the 
morrow, being Sunday, the eighth broken 
and the seventh whole day of his sicknesse, a 
veine should be opened !”” 
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Accordingly, on, the next day the 
important operation was performed, 

«« After much adoe, Master Butler resist- 
ing to consent that he should be let bloud, 
because, as he said, it was the eighth day, 
proferring to have left them, untill he was 
forced to stay and give his consent; Dr. 
Hamond and others proying unto him that 
it was not the eighth day, his Highnesse 
being ill of a long, time, before, howsoever 
he strangely, with a wonderful courage and 
patience, concealed the same. His High- 
nesse being still, after one, in the presence 
of the foresaid Doctors and divers others of 
very good worth, was drawne out of the 
median of his right arme, seven'or eight 
ounces of bloud; durmg which time he 
fainted not, bleeding well and abundantly, 
desiring and calling to them to take more, 
as they were about to stop the same, find- 
ing some ease as it were upon the instant. 
This day after his bleeding he found great 
ease; and in the afternoone he was visited 
by his Royal Father, Mother, Brother, 
Sister, the Palsgrave, with others of the 
Court; all which, conceiving good hopes, de- 
parted from thence reasonably cheerful. Yet 
that night, though’ better than others, he 
passed unguietly.” 

Two days after, the fever having 
greatly incréased, 

«* Bleeding was againe proposed by Dr, 
Mayerne and the favourers thereof, who still 
affirmed that he did mislike the too sparing 
proceeding with his Highnesse: alledging 
that, in this case of extremity, they must, if 
they meane to’save his life, proceed in the 
cure, as though it ‘were to ‘some meane 
person, forgetting him to be a Prince whom 

had now in: hand, otherwise he said, 
for ought he saw,\ Zecause. he was: Prince 
he must die, but if he were a meane person he 
might be saved.” 

But no, instead of this, ‘f the hair 
was shaven away, and pigeons and.cup- 
ping-glasses applied, to lessen and draw 
away the humour’ and) superfluous 
blood. from the bead,’’ and ‘the. next 
day ‘a cocke was eloven by the backe, 
and applyed unto the soles of his feet, 
but in vaine !” 

Vain indeed were such remedies, yet 
this was the perfection of the medical 
science in the’ reign: of James: Of a 
similar character is the superstitious 
regard paid to a lunar rainbow. - On 
the, evening of the fifth day of the 
Prince’s illness, 

“* There appeared a fatall signe, about 
two hours or more within the night, bear- 
ing the colours and shew of a rainbow, 
which hung directly crosse and over Saint 
James’s House. © It was first perceived about 
seven a clocke at night, which I my selfe 
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[Sir Charles Cornwallis, Treasurer of the 
Prince’s Household,] did see, with divers 
others looking thereupon with admiration, 
continuing untill past bed-time, being no 
more seen. This night was unquiet, and he 
rested ill.” P. 477. 


We could willingly extract more of 
this interesting detail, but must con- 
clude with some. passages respecting 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who, with the 
exception of Prince Charles, may, Mr. 
Nichols remarks, ‘‘ be said to have 
been that person, whose future destiny 
Prince Henry’s death affected more 
than that of any other individual.” 


*¢ All the world,” says Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis (p. 484), ‘‘ were ready in this despaire 
to bring cordiall waters, diaphoretick and 
quintissentiall spirits, to be given unto him ; 
amongst which one in the afternoone was 
ministred which set that little mature re- 
maining on worke, forcing a small sweat, 
which (too late) was the first he had. Sir 
Walter Raleigh also did send another from 
the Tower, which whether or no to give 
him they did a while deliberate. After the 
eperation of the first, his Highnesse rested 
quietly a little while, presently after falling 
into his former extremities ; whereupon, as 
the last desperate remedy, with the leave 
and advice of the Lords of the Counsell 
there present, thé cordial sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, after it had been tasted and proved, 
was given unto him, but in vaine, save that, 
forcing that sparke of life that remained, it 
brought him againe into a sweate; after 
which, as before, he had some rest for a 
little while. But, no remedy, death would 
needs be conquerour !” 


Dr. Welwood, in his notes on Wil- 
son's Life of James, mentions Raleigh's 
nostrum, and 


** says it was sent at the desire of the 
Queen, who had received relief from it in a 
fever some time before.. Raleigh sent with 
it a Letter, expressing the most tender con- 
cern for the Prince (the sincerity of which 
none will doubt), ‘ and, boasting of his medi- 
cine, stumbled unluckily upon an expression 
to this purpose, that it would certainly cure 
him, or any other, of a fever, except in case 
of poison. The Prince dying though he 
took it, the Queen, in the agony of her 
grief, shewed Raleigh’s Letter, and laid so 
much weight on the expression about poison, 
that, to her dying day, she could never be 
dissuaded from the opinion that her beloved 
Son had foul play.’ Raleigh's ‘expressions 
probably flowed from an overweening conceit 
in the powers of his own medicine, but are 
perhaps to be numbered among the cireum- 
stances which ensured his destruction.” P. 
484. 


In page 487 we find the same cir- 
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cumstances alluded to in one of those 
original letters of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which so much enhance the value of 
Mr. Nichols’s work : 


“* In the Prince’s extreme they tried all 
manner of conclusions upon him, as letting 
him blood at the nose, and whatsoever else 
they could imagine; and at the last gave 
him a quintessence sent by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, (which he says they should have ap- 
plied sooner,) that brought him to some 
shew of sense and opening of his eyes, and 
some will needs say speech; but all faded 
again presently. Among the rest he hath 
lost his greatest hope, and was grown into 
special confidence with him, insomuch 
that he had moved the King divers times 
for him, and had lastly a grant, that he 
should be delivered out of the Tower befure 
Christmas.” 

On this Mr. Nichols remarks: 

«¢ The mutual friendship of these heroic 
spirits is generally known. The high-spi- 
rited Henry is reported to have once enthu- 
siastically exclaimed: ‘ None surely but my 
Father would keep such a bird in a cage !’— 
That eminent Writer, Soldier, and States- 
man, says Dr. Birch, had designed to ad- 
dress to the Prince a discourse Of the Art 
of War by Sea, which his Highmess’s death 

revented the author from finishing... He 

ad written likewise to the Prince another 
Discourse of a Maritimal Voyage, with the 
passages and incidents therein; but this is 
only mentioned by him in his Observations 
concerning the Royal Navy. He had also 
intended, and, as he expresses it, hewn out 
a second and third volume of his History of 
the World*, which were to have been di- 
rected to his Highness; ‘ but it has pleased 
God,” says he in the conclusion of his first 
volume, ‘to take that glorious Prince out 
of this world, to whom they were directed ; 
whose unspeakable aud never-enough la- 
mented less hath taught me to say. with 
Job, Versa est in luctum cithera mea, et 
organum meum in vocem flentium !” P. 488. 

‘* Raleigh’s cordial was afterwards cele- 
brated, as is shown by the following extract 
from Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 20, 1662: “I 
accompanied his Majesty to Mons. Febure, 
his chymist, (and who had formerly been my 
master in Paris,) to see his accurate prepa- 
ration for the composing Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s rare cordial: he made a learned dis- 
course before his Majesty in French on 
each ingredient.” P. 484. 
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102. Our Village, Pape Raat Charac- 
ter and Scenery. ary Russell Mit- 
ford. Vol. Il, Whiteake? 


WE sally apprehend that we are 
idolaters of cou talent, find it where 
we will,—rather, perhaps, we should 
say, where we can. Our conscience 
too has frequently smitten us as we 
een a line in praise of mediocrity, 

ecause, forsooth, we were unwilling 
to wound the sensibility of a female 
writer. Happy is our lot when the 
loftiest, praise that, gallantry can fur- 
nish is more than merited by her who 
is the subject of it, .We have perused 
this volume of Miss Mitford (the first 
not having met our eye) with feelings 
of admiration for her talents, and 
with an ill-concealed surprise at 
the richness and variety of graphic 
powers. 

The Horatian dictum of ** Diffcile 
est proprit communia dicere,” has also 
lost its truth; for Miss Mitford speaks 
of the every-day affairs of, her village 
with an ease, a grace, and a propriet 
rarely equalled, and never aac ig 
Avoiding the depths and the darkness 
of human passions, a. path in which 
her great precursor Crabbe has trodden 
with so much power, she in her 
prose narratives has successfully com- 
peted with those simple and beautiful 
narrations of village manners, which 
we have read with so much delight in 
the “‘ Parish Register’’ of the Poet. We 
accompany Miss Mitford in her walks, 
we gaze with admiration on the scenery 
she points out, and hang with silent 
delight on the narratives of our Vil- 


lage Chronicler. We accompany her 
home, and listen with genuine sym- 
pathy to the stories of her youthful 


days, her school friendships, and her 
school disasters.. With her dog ‘* May” 
we have a perfect acquaintance, we re- 
spect his instinct, and we honour his 
fidelity. 

We recommend this little volume 
with a hearty feeling of good will to 
the perusal of our young and fair read- 
ers, to whom/it cannot fail to prove a 
rich treat. 





* On the subject of the non-com 


tion of Raleigh’s * — of the World,” we per- 


ceive that Mr. Nichols has, in his Third Volume, p. 27, a valuable note, in which he com- 


bats the prevailing opinion that Raleigh was discou 


ed from proceeding in his grand 


work, merely because of Prince Henry’s death. That position is, he says, evidently disproved 
by the circumstances of Sir Walter continuing bis labours on the first volume, and pro- 
ducing it two years after that occurrence. It could not, therefore, be his Highness’s de- 
cease that induced Sir Walter to abandon the intended continuation; but it seems more 


probably to have been the want of encouragement mentioned by his biographers. 
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103. Mrzs’s Deveret Barrow. 


(Concluded from p. 533.) 

THE first account of our country is, 
that the Phenicians began the com- 
merce with the British Isles, and (it 
is to be remembered) they alone; for 
Strabo, who communicates this infor- 
mation, adds, (in confutation of some 
modern authors, who give the Greeks 
a share in this intercourse,) that the 
Phenicians kept their knowledge of 
the island a secret from the Greeks. 
This is further proved by Pliny, who 
says, that lead was first brought into 
Greece from the Scilly Isles (Cassi- 
terides); and by Herodotus, who con- 
fesses his ignorance of the islands ( Cas- 
siterides ) whence came tin. Moreover, 
the learned Bochart and others note, 
that Strabo calls our ‘Island Beerravxn 
and Bgeranxn [ynoos being understood] ; 
and, according to the same persons, 
Bratanac, in bhenician, signifies the 
same thing as Cassiferis, a country or 
field of tin. (See Sammes’s Britannia, 
p- 41.) 

To this account of Strabo we give 
credit, and without entering into va- 
rious hackneyed particulars, to be found 
in Bochart, Coatleh. Sammes, &c. we 
shall enter only into three points; the 
Jirst, the skill of the Phenicians in the 
Arts and Sciences, and the great An- 
tiquity of their knowledge; the second, 
the palpable derivation of a leading 
feature of Druidical superstition from 
that nation ; the third, the existence 
at this day of their costume, viz. the 
tartan of Scotland. First then, as to 
their very ancient skill in the Arts. 
Pliny (v. 13.) in proof of the anti nity 
of their cities say, that Joppa Pheni. 
cum was reported by tradition to have 
been older than the flood. Cicero, in 
a fragment of his work “de Repub- 
lici,” says: ‘* Phoenices primi merca- 

“ turis et mercibus suis avaritiam et 
magnificentiam, et inexplebiles cupi- 
ditates omnium rerum supportaverunt 
in Greciam.” (Opera, ii. 585. ed. Lond. 
fol. 1681). Thus they were the authors 
of foreign trade. Pliny further says, 
(v. 12.) “Ipsa gens cnicum in 
glorid magné literarum inventionis [of 
which in Lucan] et siderum, nava- 
liumque ac bellicarum artium.” It 
appears from the Bible, that they built 
the Temple and Palace of Solomon. 
Homer (Il. xxiii. 743) says, that they 
were at artists; and Scaliger (in 
Varr. Re Rust. pp. 261—2) notes that 

the best furniture of wood among the 
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Romans was made by the Carthagi- 
nians, descendants of the Phenicians. 
The second point is the palpable de- 
rivation of a leading feature of Druidi- 
cal superstition from the Phenicians. 
That excellent Oriental scholar, Sir 
William Drummond, says, “‘ The name 
of Beli was familiar to the ancient Bri- 
tons; and the descendants of the Celts 
of Scotland often speak of Bel without 
suspecting its Chaldean origin; and 
perhaps some of my countrymen will 
not believe me, when I tell them, 
what is nevertheless perfectly true, that 
their Beltain is nothing ‘else than the 
ancient god of the Chaldeans. Bel- 
tain is a manifest corruption for 
gme-ba (Beliian), Bel fortis, the name 
which, according to Ctesias, the Ba- 
bylonians gave to Bel, and which he 


” writes BeAsrayns.”” Origines, p. 113.— 


From this passage, we are inclined to 
think, that the Druidical superstitions, 
which are conformable to the Asiatic, 
are of Phenician introduction, because 
we know of no other nation through 
whom they could have an early know- 
ledge of Oriental Customs. We do 
not, however, say that there were not 
pre-existing superstitions. We only 
mean that Druidism first derived a sci- 
entific form from the Phenicians. 

The third point is the costume of 
the Vartan pattern. In the Vatican 
Terence a Phenician merchant wears 
a striped tunic, and such was the cos- 
tume of the Gauls in Virgil, of Boa- 
dicea, and a Romanized Briton on an 
Arundelian marble, engraved by Dr. 
Meyrick (Encyclop. of Antiquities). 
It is certain that the clothing arts both 
in wool and flax, were long known to 
the Irish, and that the names of the 
materials, machinery, &c. are similar 
in the Irish, the Chaldee, the Hebrew, 
and the Arabic languages, whence 
Dr. Meyrick presumes that the art 
was derived from the Phenicians. (Cos- 
tumes of the Britons, p. 8.) He also 
shows, from Strabo, the existence of 
the Tartan pattern, and the description 
of it, as the masosmsAos, the xewua 
mwavrodamsy Of Diodorus. (Id. 10, 11.) 
In a British barrow Sir R. C. Hoare 
found some small bits of cloth, so well 
preserved, that he could clearly distin- 

uish the size of the spinning, and 
hot it was, in technical language, 
kerseywoven. In linen cloth also 
have bones been found. (Anc. Wilts. 
i. 79.) 
From the preceding statements, only 
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a part of, many which are better 
known, we think, that the earliest 
account of our island to which we can 
attach credit is that of the Phenician 
intercourse; and we further think, 
from the Geographical site of the very 
curious and very aucient remains un- 
der discussion (viz. on or near the 
sea-coast), and from the knowledge of 
the arts which these remains show, 
that they appertain, in a certain por- 
tion, to the Phenicians, or at least 
have a better title to that origin, by 
impartition, than any other known.* 
We are (if we may so say), beckoned 
to this point, by the mathematical fi- 
gures on a piece of Kimeridge coal or 
slate (engraved p..37), the evident use 
of the compass and lathe, and other 
tokens of civilization, which lead us 
of course into zras within the date of 
history. It is absurd to suppose that the 
British aborogines invented mathema- 
tics, or acquired a science by instinct. 

The first attempt made by Mr. Miles 
to discover the Coal-money (a species 
of black mineral +, denominated mo- 
ney, because.of such. flat rotundity, 
evidently a work of art) was at the 
Bay of Worthbarrow. On the North 
side of this Bay is a Hill-camp, which 
is called Flower’s, or Florus Barrow. 
On the South, or opposite side, is an 
ascending promontory, which _ ter- 
minates in a cliff about two hundred 
feet high. 


** At the commencement of the ascent, 
an earthwork runs nearly across the narrow 
neck of this promontory, leaving a space for 
entrance 6n the southern side about eight 
feet wide, the mould on one side, and a pre- 
cipice on the other. About half-way up the 
ascent, another earth-work appears for a fur- 
ther protection, and on the summit is a flat- 
tened space enclosed by a slight earth-work. 
At the base of the cliff lies an immense cir- 
cular block of stone, two feet in thickness 
and seven in diameter, whose sides have 
been worked into mouldings, and may be 
described as an enormous specimen of Coal- 
money, being shaped similarly to some of 
the pieces in my possession. This relic is 
worthy of a closer investigation, and if | may 
venture @ conjecture, 1 should deem it an 
altar-stone used in all probability by that 
race, to whom the Coal-money may be at- 
tributed ; especially as we are informed that 
a stone of similar features was used for sa- 
crificial purposes, and is now preserved in 
the Cathedral of Mexieo.”” P. 36. 

* Soalso Mr. Miles, hereafter quoted. 

+ Of the same stratum of coal as the 
cliffs produce. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCV. Parr. II. 
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There could be but two apparent 
purposes to which this relick could be 
applied, viz. a joint of a massy co- 
lumn, or an altar, The latter gene- 
rally have concave surfaces, or an in- 
dentation. The trunks of the massy 
Egyptian columns are worked with 
mouldings; and from the connection 
between Phenician and Egyptian art, 
we have -doubts. whether this block 
was ever an altar. 

Mr. Miles proceeds : 

‘* My guide conducted me to the edge of 
the cliff; and centrically situated between 
the promontory and the camp was the spot 
where the Coal-money had been discovered ; 
for having descended a few cautious steps 
down the side of the cliff, I found the soil 
for about two feet deep to be composed of 
a_rich black mould, intermixed with some 
animal remains, a few marine shells, and se- 
veral fragments of pottery, together with 
large rounded stones, as if worn by the ac- 
tion of the sea. The pottery I found at 
first was of a peculiar but no decisive cha- 
racter. Its texture was different from other 
specimens of ancient pottery, which I had 
ever observed, being harder, blacker, and 
finer. On a further search I dug up a piece 
of red pottery, highly glazed, extremely 
compact, and finer than the generality of 
Roman specimens, and equal to any ware 
of the present age.” P. 37. 


Mr. Miles adds, this species of fine 
red glazed pottery has been distinguish- 
ed by the name of Samian, and frag- 
ments are found in all the Romanized 
settlements of the Britons. 

Here we beg to observe, that down 
to the time of Pliny, the Samean ware 
was especially used for dishes, which 
were applied to articles of food. ‘* Ma- 
jor pe age ont hominum terrenis uti- 
tur vasis. Samia etiamnum in esculen- 
lis laudantur (L. xxxv. c. 12. p. 700.) 
We do not, however, think that all 
the red ware found was made at Samos. 
In truth, no man can tell by the mere 
manufacture where the particular spe- 
cies was made; for Pliny further shows, 
that there were numerous potteries, 
and that the articles of all of them were 
great matters of exportation. After the 
passage about the Samian ware just 
quoted, he says ‘* Retinet hance nobili- 
tatem [of being used for the tables] et 
Aretium [Eretut: 18m. from Tibur, 
i.e. Tiel) in Italid: et calcium tan- 
tum Surrentum, Asta, Pollentia: in 
Hispania Saguntum, in Asid Perga- 
mum. Habent et Tralleis opera sua, 
et Matina in Italid: quoniam et sic 
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gentes nobilitantur. Hae quoque per 
maria terrasque ultro citroque portan- 
tur, insignibus rota officinis Erythus.” 
Ibid. We are inclined, however, to 
think, that rude frail funereal vases 
were made in this island. Strabo says, 
that the Phenicians did import pottery. 

Mr. Miles next observes, that the 
Coal-money had evidently been turn- 
ed in a lathe, and that the mould- 
ings and ornaments had been formed 
with great neatness and precision ; and 
that among this curious assemblage of 
substances, he found a piece of Kim- 
meridge coal or slate, on which were 
traced, with mathematical exactness, 
circles and various angles. The cen- 
tres of the circles are evident, as if the 
points of the compass had indented the 
material. In several instances he ob- 
served the bones of birds to be inter- 
mixed with these curious relics.”” P.37. 

From these circumstances, Mr. Miles 
infers that there was a manufactory on 
the spot. As to the mathematical fi- 
gures, we know the Oriental — 
cal gems, and are informed by Juvenal 
that the Chaldwans made horoscopes, 
** tabellas,” in which, says Lubinus, 
*<thema et constitutio cceli erecta est, 
addito de illis judicio et vaticinio.” 
Juven. p. 291. Ed. Lubin.—We make 
no doubt, that the Phenicians were 
acquainted with a like knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies ; for Pliny, before 
qnenet (L. v. ¢. 12.) positively says 
that they were. As to the bones of the 
birds, we find it difficult to offer an 
explanation, unless they were the bones 
of birds which inhabited the cliffs, or 
were remains of the coena feralis. 

We have not room to copy Mr. Miles 
at length. We shall, therefore, in the 
main abstract his farther discoveries. 
(1.) A human skeleton stuck-in the 
cliff, with the skull resting on an urn, 
containing Coal-money, Pp 38. (2.) 
The same Coal-money found in the 
cliffs of Kimmeridge Bay, amidst 
blacker and richer soil, containing 
more animal hones and other remains, 
especially pottery, of which there were 
fragments of shallow vases; wider at 
top than at bottom. (3.) Specimens 
of Coal-money, various in ornament, 
circuinference, thickness, and the num- 
ber of holes, in which some instrument 
appears to have been inserted, to hold 
it when in the process, an operation 
said (p. 44) to have been effected by 
the sharp sides. of flints, because no 
steel, however tempered, could retain 
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its edge, when opposed to the rapidity 
of the coal in the lathe. 

“« The large pieces have never more than 
three holes, or if one only, it is a large 
square in the centre ; the smaller ones having 
in rare instances four and even five holes, 
although two and three appear to be the 
usual number. On some pieces, when three 
holes have been used, I observed an isos- 
coles triangle to be marked, and at each 
augle is a hole. Several fragments of the 
Kimmeridge material were discovered, and 
in one instance a piece, on which a circle 
was marked, and a centre point was visible. 
These fragments are more inclined to fall 
into pieces than the well-turned Coal-money, 
which it appears was preserved through some 
animal or vegetable substance being used 
on them in former times. In a few in- 
stances parts of rings, made of the shell, 
are to be found, and they appear to have 
been not only exquisitely turned, but even 
highly polished.” P. 40. 

Mr. Miles then mentions some fine 
red pottery, a glazed, orna- 
mented, and of a ce Am of colour, 
uninjured by time, and not surpassed 
by any vase of the present day. P. 41. 

In p.51 Mr. Miles mentions the 
discovery of the skeleton of a young 
person, amidst snail shells, ashes, pot- 
tery, a deer horn, an tron implement, 
and near the skull, a piece of Coal- 
money with one square hole right 
through it. P. 52. 

Pickaxes of deer’s horn have been 
found in the Cornish mines, and other 
British remains; for the snail shells, 
we only know medical uses afentioned 
by Pliny xxix. 6. xxx. 15; but in 
the Coal-money, found near the skull, 
we are reminded, though incredulous, 
of the Naulon or Charon’s fare. At 
a great depth iv this mound, Mr. 
Miles found * many teeth of animals, 
scoria, and an ornament with an ob- 
lique perforation through it, of a spe- 
cies of pottery, light to adegree. This 
lightness it was a great pleasure of the 
ancient potters ta effect. Pliny says, 
* Ostenduntur amphore due propler 
tenuitatem consecrate, discipuli ma- 
gistrique certamine, uter éenuiorem hu- 
mum duceret’.”” xxxv. 12. p. 700. 

Mr. Miles ascribes these remains to 
a Phenician colony, who established 
large settlements upon this coast, and 
with this opinion we coincide. 

Oue question more remains to be 
settled. What was the use of this 
Coal-money ? Hutchins and Gough 
make them amulets. Whoever con- 
sults Pliny L. xxxvi, c. 19, 20, &e. 
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&c. will see that the ancients did an- 
nex various medical properties to dif- 
ferent sorts of stone, and it is certain, 
that black and bituminous stone, *‘qua- 
lis Thracius Lapis,” is part of the Ma- 
teria Medica in Galen (Pintianus in 
Fainy, P- 704). Montfaucon, speaking 
of a Kistvaen discovered at Cacherell 
in Normandy, says that under one of 
the skulls was a ‘‘ Stone of fine Ori- 
ental Giade, greenish, and spotted with 
silver, shaped like an axe, perforated at 
one of its extremities, and is three 
inches long, and two broad. This 
stone is good against the epilepsy and 
the nephritis, it having been experi- 
mented, as is affirmed.” (Humphrey’s 
Fédition, V. p. 132.) The medicinal pro- 
perties of the Ziéites, or Eagle-stone, 
especially in promoting the easy par- 
turition of pregnant women, are men- 
tioned in Pris, and even in modern 
works (Rawdon’s Papers, 192), as then 
believed to have the utility just men- 
tioned. Several eagle-stones have been 
found in a barrow, cut or broken in 
two, so as to form a rude kind of cup 
of stone, and are engraved in Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Ancient ‘Wilts, Tumuli, 
Pl. V. vol. i. p. 76.—This medical use 
is one explanation which we give, be- 
cause it is supported by analogy. 

Another opinion may be formed, 
that they were negociable as coins ; 
but to this Mr. Miles states, as ob- 
jections, their being only of local oc- 
currence, and theirdestructibility. From 
being invariably found in union with 
animal remains, he thinks that “ they 
were representatives of coin, and of 
some mystical use in sacrificial or se- 
pulchral rites,” p. 49. We see many 
objections to this opinion, and we find 
no analogical circumstances. 

A third opinion may be formed, 
that they were counters of arithmetic, 
such methods of calculation being of 
the most remote antiquity; but the 
occurrence of single pieces only in a 
barrow militates with this supposition. 

The specimen sent to us assimilates 
in form, not in colour, a common 
cake of Prussian blue, and from ap- 
pearance might be deemed the bottom 
or stand of a small vase, broken off 
from the belly of it; but had such 
been its purpose, an urn full of them 
would have hardly been found under 
the head of a skeleton, unless such a 
thing had been intended, as a symbol 
of the profession of the deceased, viz. 
that of a maker of such articles, tor 
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such tokens of profession were cer- 
tainly usual in ancient interments, es- 
pecially in those of Greece. This, 
therefore, according to the plan all 
along pursued in this Review, of judg- 
ing of the phenomena by analogy, 
and contemporary ideas, is another ex- 
planation, which we are able to give, 
viz. that they might indicate the pro- 
fession of the deceased. The piece of 
a column might denote an architect ; 
the resemblance of an orrery or z0- 
diac, a mariner, who steered by the 
stars; and so de ceteris. 

We cannot sufficiently praise the in- 
enuity and perseverance which Mr. 
liles - exhibited in these researches, 

and his happy appropriation of these 
remains to the Phenicians. 

Sir R. C, Hoare patronized the re- 
searches of Mr. Miles, and in a letter 
to the Editor of the Dorset Chronicle, 
dated October, 1825, says, ** The dis- 
covery of the sacrifice of a young bul- 
lock is unique.” Mr. Miles thus de- 
scribes it. ‘At the depth of a foot 
and a half from the surface, on the 
edge of the cliff, a pentagonal cham- 
ber 4 feet by 3, and 14 high, was 
formed by large flat slates of the 
Kimmeridge material, perpendicularly 
placed, and supporting larger ones for 
a roof. Within this chamber was a 
coarse patera of friable materials, hold- 
ing a bullock’s head. Within this 
chamber, neither Coal-money nor 
bones were deposited, but around it 
on the outside, were fragments of 
pottery, Coal-money, and animal bones 
(pp. 41, 42). The bull, called by 

irgil the favourite victim of Pluto, 
the Taurilia, in honour of the infer- 
nal gods, the Taurobolia (see Fonte- 
nelle, Hist. des Oracles, P. ti. ch. 5), 
and Belzoni’s —e of the > 
cred apes in an tian sarcopha- 
gus, a occurred to oe but the Ho. 
nourable Baronet thinks “that it de- 
noted a sacrifice made on the depar- 
ture of vessels to procure a safe and 
happy voyage.” Sur Richard calls his 
hypothesis by the humble name of a 
conjecture. We are gratified that we 
can give it the term of a great proba- 
bility. The Taureia were festivals in 
honour of Neptune, and in them it 
was customary to sacrifice black bulls. 
The sacrificers (priestesses) were called 
Maritimes, because they were conse- 
crated to the Marine deities, princi- 
pally to Neptune. As to the shell- 
fish, Sir Richard thinks that they 
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were merely food of the inhabitants, 
because he found oyster shells in the 
Wiltshire inland barrows. As to the 
broken pottery, found in barrows, it is 
presumed that it was customary, after 
the cena feralis, to break the vessels, 
and throw them into the tomb, an 
hypothesis which is well supported by 
authorities, cited by Mr. Dodwell, and 
is a very excellent illustration of mor- 


tality. 

—o-» 

104. Olservations on some of the Dialects of 
the West of England, particularly Somer- 
setshire. With a Glossary of Words now 
in use there ; and Poems and other Pieces 
exemplifying the Dialect. By James Jen- 
nings. 

WE have read, and with much 
pleasure, the above ingenious work, 
and are persuaded that the curious 
etymologist and philological inquirer 
will regard it as a literary gem. It is, 
however, to the native of Somerset- 
shire, or to those who are well ac- 
quainted with the county, that it will 
afford the greatest delight; of the first, 
the understanding will be appealed to; 
of the latter, the heart. The avowed 
intention of the work, is, to assist in 
elucidating our old authors, and to af- 
ford occasional aid to the etymology 
of the Anglo-Saxon portion of our lan- 
guage. In the execution of this de- 
sign, the author has by no means fail- 
ed, and his assiduity in the compila- 
tion of a Glossary entitles him to the 
best thanks of the republic of letters, 
To trace words to their roots, is not 
only an amusing, but an instructive 
pursuit, provided that the bounds of 
probability are not overstepped ; and 
although conjecture is unavoidably 
employed in researches of this nature, 
Mr. J. is generally happy enough to 
couple conviction with an etymon. 
The exemplifications of the dialect in 
verse and prose are copious and judi- 
cious. Several of the poems will be 
admired for their pathetical simplicity ; 
but a native only, or a sojourner of 
some standing, will relish the whole 
of their beauty: for no combination 
of letters idle enable a stranger to 
pronounce the words like a ‘dweller 
of the West.” If there be a man in 
the Metropolis who may have resigned 
the cottage for the warehouse, the 
grove for the mart, and can read 
“Good bwye ta thee Cot!” without 
a sigh of regret, we sincerely congra- 
tulate him—London agrees with him. 


‘Fanny Fear” is a well-written bal- 
lad. It describes the death of a hunts- 
man who imprudently visited the ken- 
nel in the dark, and in a state of semi- 
nudity, and not being recognized by 
the hounds, was actually devoured by 
them. The melancholy circumstance 
is said to have taken place at Shap- 
wick, and no doubt correctly ; but the 
tale is so popular, that nearly every 
kennel in the county is saddled with 
the atrocity. The introduction of 
Fanny Fear, to whom the huntsman 
was soon to have been married, is a 
great improvement to its poetical dress. 
**The Churchwarden,” is a comic 
piece ; containing an admirable de- 
scription of a country parish meeting. 
But as in a portrait of real life, the 
friends of the person represented can 
alone judge of its truth, although a 
stranger may admire its execution, so 
it is necessary that the reader have at- 
tended a vestry in the West, to dis- 
cover the correctness of this picture. 
As we have some knowledge of the 
county East of the Parret, and Mr. J. 
is solicitous to receive communications, 
a few words are subjoined, with which 
he is doubtless acquainted, although he 
may have overlooked them. 

Anclé. Ancle. 

Beagle. Beadle. 

Bally-bagger. A term of terror to 
frighten childten. 

Caddle, v. n. 

To caddle about. To be busy about 
nothing. 

A caddling job. A bungling job. 

Cruds. Curds. 

Charm. A confused noise like the 
humming of bees, or a village school. 

Hand-wristes. The wrists. 

Kingeup. The common butter- 
flower. 

Pith. Crumb of bread. 

Ply. To bend. 

Scran. Broken victuals. 

Sprack. Lively, spruce. 

Truckey. Baady. 

Waps. Wasp. 

May not pitsanquint, which Miss 
Hamm observes was equivalent to pretty 
well, be traced to pirty sanguine, in- 
stead of piteous and quaint? 


105. The Wye Tour, or Gilpin on the Wye, 
with picturesque additions from Whateley, 
Price, &c. and Archeological Iilustrations. 
By the Rev. T.D. Fosbroke, M.A. F. A.S. 
&e. fc. The third edition, 12mo. pp. 184. 
Nichols and Son. 
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THIS Edition has several interesting 
passages on the Picturesque, added to 
the former matter. Mr. F. retracts the 
opinions concerning the date of the 
amour between Henry II. and Fair 
Rosamond, which he had been led to 
form from Drayton, and has substi- 
tuted for the matter expunged the fol- 
lowing statement: 


‘* Considerable difficulties have attached 
to the period of this amour, but Bishop 
Littleton, who wrote the History of Henry 
the Second, under the name of his brother 
Lord Littleton, is apparently the nearest to 
correctness. He supposes the amour to 
have commenced when Henry was about six- 
teen years old. A short account of the dates 
will show this to be consistent with evidence. 
Henry was born in 1132, and succeeded to 
the Crown of England in 1155, at the age 
of twenty-two, or about the year when Gef- 
frey youngest son of Henry and Fair Rosa- 
mend was born.” P, 178. 


This settles the question. 


ee 


106. A Pronouncing Vocalulary, with Les- 
sons in Prose and Verse, and a few Gram- 
matical Exercises. By George Fulton, 
Compiler of a Pronouncing Spelling-book, 
Dictionary, &c. 12mo. pp. 212. 


IT is remarkable, that the authors of 
pronouncing English Dictionaries were 
severally Irishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Welchmen; who all attempted an im- 
possibility, viz. teaching correct pro- 
nunciation, without a preliminary no- 
tation like that of musick ; but this has 
been declared impossible with regard 
to the human voice in speaking. Cor- 
rect pronnnciation can only be learned 
by intercourse with those who talk cor- 
rectly; and we affirm, without the 
slightest disrespect to Mr. Fulton, that 
pronouncing dictionaries are not only 
useless, but mischievous works. For 
instance, if charm, be made by ésharm, 
it will be pronounced sharm, and Use 
just rules, by Uze dzhust ro’ls (see p. 
8.) that no sound of g soft will be 
given by.dzhust, and that rules will be 
turned into rolls. Ex-hibit is convert- 
ed into eggsiblit. Thus people learn- 
ing to speak from these dictionaries, 
talk like children in mamma's lap, or 
those learning the catechism, who say, 
“as it is written in the book of Ex- 
édus.” This book is, however, useful 
in the “Sentences exemplifying words 
alike in sound, but different in spell- 
ing and signification,”’ p. 63, and con- 
tains excellent reading lessons. 
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107. Statements and Observations concern- 
ing the Hulks. By George Holford, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. pp. 124. 


THE plan of confining offenders 
on board Hulks was adopted in 1776, 
when the American Revolution pre- 
vented transportation to the Colonies, 
as practiced since the year 1707. (p-71.) 

** J look upon the hulks (says Mr. Hol- 
ford, pref. x.) as regious unexplored, as 
forming a terra incognita, in which few, 
besides thuse who inhabit it, have ever set 
foot; and I believe I may venture to assert 
that those who are best acquainted with 
other prisons and places of confinement in 
this kingdom, know little or nothing about 
the hulks,”” 


They do not: for in p. 17 we are 
told that the convicts purchase beer, 
the means of making which purchase 
is in general derived from plunder of 
the dock-yard. Before the late silver 
coinage, they employed themselves at 
night in hammering out crowns and 
half-crowns iuto sixpences (p. 24). 
They who have money from their 
friends, purchase tea, coflee, sugor, &c. 
at their pleasure, and some of them 
are appointed by the captains of the 
vessels, as shopkeepers to sell to the 
rest. The discipline is so bad, that 
they cut up the sheets into trowsers, 
and destroy bolts and bars with im- 
punity (10, 31). In short, prison dis- 
cipline is scandalously omitted. 

To us it would appear besé, if the 
hulk system was totally abolished ; but 
if it must be continued, that such men 
as Mr. Holford be supporied in the 
proper reforms. The public is much 
obliged to that gentleman; for when 
Members of the House of Commons 
communicate matters of internal po- 
lice, confidence niay be placed in them, 
because we reasonably think, that such 
matters are not inventions or exag- 
—— got up by faction to annoy 

overnment. 


-—-¢@- 


108. Sir John Chiverion, a Romance, post 
8vo, pp. 317. 

OUR opinion of Romances is, that, 
generally. speaking, they are fables 
concerning persons who act very ex- 
travagantly and very absurdly; but in 
a poetical view, they may inculcate 
reroic sentiments fit for military men. 
In the one before us we have an 
excellent lesson, concerning the re- 
gard due to that sex, who willingly 
give us their hearts, but whose tongues 
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are never imparted with them, In 
reply to Virgil's ‘* Varium et muta- 
bile,” our Author says, 

** Are womenalways the changeable beings 
you would represent them? What hand so 
tenderly administers the draught and binds 
the wound? In prosperity her hopes are 
unclouded, and her way wet with no tears, 
she is gay aad lightsome; it may be ca- 
aay But let sorrow and calamity draw 
orth the stronger points of her nature, 
and arouse those exertions, of which woman, 
and woman alone is capable; and in anxious 
watchfulness, in soothing tenderness, in 
——_ suffering for those, with whom 

er affections have linked her, and all these 
heightened and multiplied in value, by the 
extinguishment of every selfish thought; 
where shall we find her excelled, or where 


indeed equalled?” P, 115. 


This Romance is a tragedy, and the 
effect is highly dramatic. 


——o-— 

109. The Progress of Colonial Reform, being 
a brief View of the real Advance made 
since May 15th, 1823, in carrying into 
Effect the Recommendations of his Ma- 
jesty, the unanimous Resolutions of Par- 
liament, and the universal Prayer of the 
Nation with respect to Negro Slavery. 
Drawn from the Papers printed for the 
House of Commons prior to the 10th of 
April, 8vo. pp. 49 —Antislavery Monthly 
Reporter, No. 11. 

ALL good people have made up 
their minds upon this subject, and 
all energy in doing good is laudable ; 
but we cannot continually devote our 
columns to one subject. ‘The affair is 
before the Legislature, and we trust 
that ultimately the good desired will 
be effected, without the destruction of 
our West India property. 


HQ 
110. A Word in favour of Female Schools ; 
addressed to Parents, Guardians, and the 

Public at large. By a Lady. 18mo, 

pp. 73. 

IT is most certain, that females will 
Jearn more at school, than they ever 
will at home; but the presumed cor- 
ruption of their minds is the evil 
dreaded, and against this, the authoress 
says, concerning the school where she 
was herself educated : 

*¢ The masters were first-rate. My fe- 
male teachers, beside their own individual 
merit, were of respectable families ; so that 
even during the short periods of my absence 
from the young ladies, they were always 
uuder the care of gentlewomen, No inter- 
course was ever permitted. When their 


—— 
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services were He all necessary orders 
were given to them by myself and the 
teachers. P. 39.” 


This certainly is a most prodent 
measure, and it may with truth be 
said, that where this rule is established, 
girls are more likely to be corrupted at 
home than at school. One bad pupil 
(our authoress also remarks) injurious 
in a school, can always be dismissed, 
not so the mischievous individual of a 
private family (p. 42). Jn short, there 
can be no doubt, but that neglect 
alone can bring upon seminaries for 
females the scandal in question. The 
misfortune is that persons unqualified 
both in character and accomplish- 
ments, take up school-keeping for a 
maintenance, bring disgrace upon the 
profession, and cause the innocent to 
suffer for the guilty. 


—p—— 


111. The Political Primer; or Road to 
Public Honours. 12mo, pp. 194. 

THIS is a sort of cookery book for 
making Members of Parliament good 
canvassers, orators, committee men, 
&e. Jtis not written in broad farce, 
but partakes of the old proverb, that 
many a true word is spoken in jest. 
The manner shows the author to be 
well versed in attic salt, in that dry 
elegant satire for which Horace in his 
Epistles is particularly eminent. Mach 
instruction, may also be gained by ail 
whom the subject may concern. 

The following extract may show 
our readers the good sense to be found 
in this work. e premises that men 
in every stage of civilization may be 
made good subjects, by giving them 
institutions subject to their wants and 
wishes, and then adds : 

*‘The British Government has always 
failed in Ireland, and continues to fail, by 
persevering in the vain attempt to force the 
man to fit the coat, instead of making the 
coat to fit the man. We cannot reason a 
rude people into the rejection of the habits 
that have been burnt in to them, like co- 
lours into porcelain, but we may work upon 
their senses and their natural feelings by 
adopting the system by which good parents 
teach their children, —restraining from 
those faults that must be punished, and 
placing before their eyes, instead of telling 
them, the results of industry and economy, 
contrasted with those of sloth and disorder.” 
P. 97. 

He adds in a note, 

*‘That a proposition was made to the 
Irish Seoretary in 1823, to commence a 
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system of practical education in Ireland, by 
establishing a set of Royal farms in the 
rudest districts, and presenting models be- 
fore the eyes of the people. It was thought 
that a fashion thus introduced would svon 
be followed by the nobility and gentry; and 
‘the King’s pattern’ house and fence and 
implements (precisely adapted to ‘the coun- 
try) would become pretty general. By this 
means the sordid hut and small triangular 
field would gradually disappear, and the 
only effectual check to over-population be 
given to the improved and more expensive, 
and therefore more difficult, construction of 
the peasant’s dwelling.” 

Some good anecdotes are scattered 
through the work. 


2 


112. Tributes to the Dead, in a series of an- 
cient Epitaphs translated from the Greek. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 12mo, pp. 
118, Whittaker. 

AT the end of his “ Brief Refuta- 
tion of Popery,” Mr. Boyd intimated 
his intention of retiring from the Lite- 
rary world ; but he, however, has since 
favoured the publick with two more 
of his invaluable productions, and we 
are gratified to find that he did not 
sufficiently know his own mind, and 
has again appeared in the field, where 
we trust he will maintain his station, 
and wield his pen for the service of 
mankind. 

In the Preface, Mr. Boyd enters into 
avery valuable and learned disquisition 
on the talents and compositions of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, to whom we are 
indebted for the originals of these epi- 
taphs ; and very ably vindicates and 
explains many of the presumed defects 
in his compositions. He very interest- 
ingly accounts for the apparent neglect 
of St. Gregory, in not writing any 
epitaphs on bis beloved friend St. Basil, 
proving that the elegy on St. Basil 
written in hexameters and pentameters, 
and consisting of fifty-two lipes, print- 
ed in most of the editions of Nazi- 
anzen’s works, is composed of twelve 
epitaphs, *‘ afterwards jumbled together 
through the carelessness or stupidity of 
the transcribers.” 


‘Tt is an established rule, in the compo- 
sition of epitaphs, that the name of the de- 
ceased should be mentioned at least once. 
From this rule Gregory very seldom de- 
viates ; and he seldom mentions the name 
of the departed more than once. If, then, 
this long elegy or epitaph be really com 
pounded of twelve distinct pieces; I shall 
most probably find, on examination, that 
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the name of Basil occurs at least twelve 
times. I ran over the poem, and was grati- 
fied on finding, that Basil’s name occurs 
exactly twelve times.” 


At a time when the Roman Catho- 
lics in these kingdoms are straining 
every nerve to acquire their former 
power and dominion, it becomes the 
duty of every friend of the Church of 
England to expose its inconsistent doc- 
trines, and numberless errors. It was 
therefore with considerable pleasure 
that we found Mr. Boyd again step- 
ping forward as one of our defenders, 
and adducing another instance among 
thousands, of the fallibility of the in- 
fallible Church of Rome, and the back- 
slidings of their priests from the doc- 
trines of the primitive Christians. 


“It is worthy of remark, that when the 
elder Gregory was ordained, he was a married 
man. The papists pretend, if my memory 
be correct, that when in ancient times a 
married man became a priest, be ceased to 
live with his wife. This is as false as their 
other pretences. Ina his Iambic Poem De 
Vita Sua, Gregory records a speech of his 
father, in which, addressing ten he 
says, 

4 Ovrw rocovrov exmenerpnaas Bor, 

Ogos 3inade Suciwy sor ypovos. 


This passage is invaluable, for it blows to 
atoms the Popish subterfuge. We here 
learn that the Ether was 8 priest before the 
son was born. St. Gregory was the eldest 
son. Gregory Nyssen, brother of Basil the 
Great, was not only married, but continued 
to have children even after he was a bishop. 
Yet is he acknowledged as a saint by that 
infallible and immutable church, which does 
not permit her priests to marry.” 


In p. 66 Mr. Boyd takes the oppor- 
tunity of remarking on the doctrines of 
the primitive Church, when compared 
with those of the modern Romish 
Church. 

*¢ In St. Gregory's Poems, we meet with 
innumerable instances-of his addressing him- 
self to God. Sometimes he invokes the 
whole Trinity: sometimes he prays to Christ 
alone. In the preceding passage, Nazianzen 
invocates the Angels. If, however, he had 
constantly addressed himself to Angels and 
Saints, the Roman Catholics would have no 
cause for exultation—Our Poet flourished 
towards the end of the fourth century, and 
we admit that one or two of the popish su- 
perstitions sprang up in that age. But 
what was the precise doctrine of the primi- 
tive Christians? A Roman Catholic divine 
will inform us, that they were Roman Ca- 
tholics: a Unitarian will assure us, that they 
were Unitarians. 


** How shall the unlearned reader decide ? 
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Let him take the word of an honest layman, 
who has given some attention to the subject, 
and is wholly uninfluenced by woildly mo- 
tives. The primitive Christians were ueither 
Papists nor Unitariaus, The Church of 
Christ, during the first three centuries, was 
exactly the same as the Church of England 
and the Orthodox Dissenters, in its leading 
doctrines ; and it was nearly the same as the 
Church of England in its discipline. It 
began to be materially corrupted in the 
fourth ceatury; but even at the end of that 
century, it was much purer than the Church 
of Rome at the present day. I have stated 
the plain, the obvious truth; and he who 
denies ‘my assertion, must be either unin- 
formed, or something worse. 

‘* They who prefer the authority of a 
Divine to that of a Layman, may be abun- 
dantly satisfied. Many are the valuable works 
which have been produced by illustrious 
Divines, on those doctrines which are truly 
Catholic and Apostolic. I would particu- 
larly recommend Horne on the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity; but the flattering 
encomium which he has bestowed on. me, 
renders silence more becoming. Besides, 
my recommendation would be superfluous ; 
the praises of Mr, Horne are fully set forth 
in the Churches. His name is familiar to 
every Biblical Student: he has become a 
standard writer; and to say, that whatever 
he publishes should be read with serious at- 
tention, would be saying what every one 
already knows.” 

We have already occupied so much 
space with the preface and notes, that 
we have only room to transplant one 
of the beautiful exotics here offered to 
the publick. 

* On unis Motuer, Nonna. 
«The Sabbath made thy genial heart her 
throne: [moan ; 
Each day of mourning woke thy plaintive 
Each festival thy joy: the conscious fane 
Beheld thy every pleasure, every pain. 
Those tears that trickling wore the solid 
stone, 
Those tears were shed for Jesu’s cross alone. 
The awful rites no careless louk disdained, 
And no unhallowed word thy lips profaned. 
No idle mirth perturbed thy placid cheek : 
The hidden virtues God alone can speak. 
Thus flowed thy life at that congenial shrine : 
Wherefore he bade thee, in the fane resign 
Thy mortal part, and soar to realms divine.” 
The Appendix is entitled “ a day of 
leasure at Malvern ;”” and is a very 
Feautifal and affecting versification of 
a melancholy accident from lightning, 
which occurred in the vicinity of Great 
Malvern on the Ist of July. 


~ S — 


113. The Bankrupt, Insolvent, County, City, 
Town, and Parochial Court of Request 
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Laws, amended, consolidated, and suggest- 
ed for the Consideration of Parliament, &c. 
Svo, pp. 45. 


THE plan of consolidating laws 
speaks for itself; but any particular 
scheme of the kind, requires discussion 
and debate, because experience and 
theory often suggest different modes. 

We like, however, several improve- 
ments of our author, particularly that 
of having fees tabled, wherever prac- 
ticable. We do not see why in many 
instances, those of Attornies could not 
be regulated as easily as those of Coro- 
ners, &c. according to time, distance, 
quantity of writing, and so forth. The 
great hardship of our Laws is, that 
they do not protect the poor in civil 
cases ; and we think that such protec- 
tion might as easily be afforded them, 
by a Court of Commissioners acying 
without fees, as in the case of Taxes 
and Turnpikes; and their decisions 
might be made final. 

For the benefit of tradesmen, our 
author recommends an Equilant So- 
ciety in towns, acting under Com- 
mittees and Arbitrators, with stipended 
advising Barristers and Attornies. We 
do not like to say much upon the sub- 
ject; but we are satisfied that great 
improvements are wanted in every de- 
partment of legal business—but our 
author only professes his work to be 
vice colis; in our judgment it does 


him credit. 
—&-- 
114. Old English and Hebrew Proverts, 


ye. 32mo, 


ALL proverbs are useful lessons of 
worldly wisdom, and these among 
others. But there are two things to 
which we object: one, that because 
the Bible is written in Hebrew, we 
are to incorperate Judaisms with our 
manners and habits; the second, that 
proverbs are to be rejected (see No. 
XXXVI.) which savour of Heathenism, 
as if it could possibly be wise or ad- 
vantageous to reject classical and sci- 
entific information upon profane sub- 


jects. 
—@— 


115. Lord Bexley’s Speech to the Bible So- 
ciety.—A single sheet. 


THERE can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of Protestants circulating the 
ible, nor of Lord Bexley’s good in- 
tentions in patronizing the Society ; 
but the schisms among the members 
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turn upon questions of management. 
As to the Apocrypha, Jerome says of 
it, “legit quidem ecclesia, ad exempla 
vite et formandos mores; illos tamen 
ad dogmata confirmanda non adhibet.” 
(Welchman, p. 15). The annexation 
of it to the Canon of Scripture, is 
therefore retained upon the authority 
of the primitive Church 

With respect to the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the Society, we are sorry to 
see, that the developement of them 
was extorted, not voluntarily publish- 
ed. There has been another report in 
circulation ; viz. that the Society con- 
tributes an annual sum to the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon’s fund for purchasing Church- 
livings; but this report has been 
contradicted by members, who state 
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the utter improbability of dissenters 
subscribing their money for such a 
purpose. We dare say, that the re- 
port will meet with an authoritative 
confutation. 

On one point, the patronage of adul- 
terated versions of Holy Writ, we think 
that it is not only injudicious, but 
sinful. The very preservation of the 
Scripture is owing to the jealousy of 
the different Sects, concerning reten- 
tion of the Text in purity; and to au- 
thorize spurious versions, is virtually to 
countenance the abominable audacity 
of making God the author of lies. It 
is strange, that this error of judgment 
was not detected when pro same and 
this serious evil crushed in the bud. 





117. We are pleased with the author of 
Gonzalo and other Poems, particularly his 
erotic verses, in pp. 74—79.; but we must 
warn him against giving language such black 
eyes and bloody noses, as conversion of 
Amours into Améurs, asin p. 85. 

«* But whilst the tender flow’rets blow, 
And youth’s first amours sweetly glow.” 





118. Mr. Witutams’s Academical Steno- 
graphy may render Short Hand a pleasing 
amusement, and thus facilitate the acquisition 
of that useful art. 





119. Mr. Reynotps’s Introduction to 
Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration, is a 
plain useful elementary book. 





120. Good women in advanced life pray 
much, and we sincerely think, that young 
ones, and the other sex, might do the same 
with great advantage to their principles and 
happiness ; for prayer reminds us of our 
duty, introduces hope, confers resignation, 
and improves temper. Sturm is the pattern 
author whom we like; but such books as 
Mr. Hotperness’s Manual of Devotion are 
not without meritorious claims. 





121. The Fasciculus Poeticus, or New 
Classic Guide to Latin Heroic Verse, con- 
tains very useful rules, and expedites the 
acquisition of an attainment very important 
in Classical Education. 








122. The Key to the Syntactical Parsing 
Lessons, is useful. 


123. Thomas James Selby, Esq. of 
Wavendon, co. Bucks, left a very large 
estate to his Heir at Law, who has never 
been discovered. To assist this discovery, 
Mr. Saut has published Selbyana, a short 
account of the family, and for this purpose 
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is desirous of finding out the marriage of 
Richard and Isabella Selby, and the baptism 
of their son, the first James, somewhere 
between 1620 and 1630, probably at or near 
Carlisle. One hundred guineas reward is 
offered for the discovery.—Pref. p. iv. 

124, Walladmor is a novel of strong dra- 
matic character, and full of incident. Ed- 
ward Nicholas has all the soul and conduct 
of ahero. The ingenuity and peculiarities 
of sailors and smugglers are well pourtrayed 
in i. 236 seq. and the struggles of the brothers 
after shipwreck, in ch. i, made us shudder. 





125. Mrs. Hortann’s Decision, shews 
the benefits under distress of resorting to 
independent modes of subsistence, in pre- 
ference to the mortifying substitute of living 
upon relations. Gibbon says of his aunt, 
that she actually preferred keeping a board- 
ing-house for the Westminster scholars, to 
the wretched state alluded to ; and we judge 
of novels, as we do of fables, by the moral, 
which here is evidently unexceptionable. 
Besides it inculcates strength of character, 
and high self-support. 





126. Mr. Pore’s lecture on the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of Shipping, 
Navigation, and Commerce, is ingenious and 
eloquent. It also contains a general outline 
of ancient shipping, navigation, and custom 
and excise duties. 





127. The Waterman of the river Cam, 
by Donna Smytue, is intended to inculcate 
religion, where certainly there exists a lack 
of it, inconsistent with the best interests of 
civilized society. 


128. Q. Q. by the late Mrs. Taytor, is 
well suited to produce or assist religious and 
moral habits of thinking, i. e. to create good 
principles. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INFELLIGENCE. 
—o— 


Literary Societigs oF AMERICA. 


Among the learned societies at present 
existing in the United States of America, a 
publication of that moe contains a list 
of the following —1. ne East Indian 
Maritime Society, at Salem, in Massacliu- 
sets, composed of individuals who have 
visited India, and who contribute their 
observations. 2. The American Academy 
of Sciences and Arts, founded in 1780, at 
Philadelphia, several volumes of whose Me- 
moirs have been published. 3. The Lin- 
nean Society of New England, established 
at Boston. 4. and 5. The Franklin Society, 
and the Philosophical Society, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, which are united, their 
object being thesame. 6. The Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, at Connecticut, founded 
in 1799. 7. The Geological Society, 
organised at Newhaven, in 1819. 8. The 
Lyceum, founded in 1823, at Pittsfield, in 
Massachusets. 9. The Society of Arts, 
of Albany, in New York, four volumes of 
the proceedings of which have been pub- 
lished. 10, The Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory at Utica, in New York, founded in 1820. 
11. The Society of Chemistry and Geology, 
at Delhi, in New York. 12, The Lyceum 
of Natural History at Tray, 1819. 13. The 
Lyceum of Natural History at Hudson, 
1821. 14. The Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory at Catshill, 1820. 15. The Lyceum 
of Natural History at Newburgh, 1819. 
16. The Lyceum of Natural History at 
Westpoint, 1824. 17. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, founded 
in 1815, one volume of whose Transactions 
has been published. 18. The Lyceum of 
Natural History at New York, which has 
published a catalogue of the plants that 
grow spontaneously thirty miles round the 
city. 19. A Branch of the Linnean So- 
ciety of Paris, established at New York. 
20. The New Athenzum at New York, io 
which courses of lectures are delivered on 
scientific subjects. 21. Literary aud Philo- 
sophical Society of New Jersey, 1825. 22. 
American Philosophical Society, founded at 
Philadelphia, in 1769. This is the oldest 
of all the learned societies in the United 
States: it has published seven volumes of 
its Transactions. 23. Linnean Society of 
Philadelphia, 1807. 24. Academy of Natu- 
ral Science at Philadelphia, 1818. Four 
volumes of its Journal have already appear- 
ed, and the fifth is ready for publication. Its 
library of natural history is the most com- 
plete in the United States. 25, The Acade- 
my of Science and Literature, at Baltimore, 
founded in 1821. It is about to publish the 
first volume of its Transactions, 26, Colum- 
bian Institution at Washington. The Presi- 


dent of the United States is of right its 
President. Jt has published a Colombian 
Flora, and is establishing « botanical garden. 
27. Society of the Museum of the West, 
founded in 1818, the object of which is to 
form a complete collection of all the objects 
of natural history in the country. 28. 
Literary and hilosophical Society of 
Charleston. 29. The Lyceum of Natural 
History of New Orleans, 1825. Other 
Societies are forming, of which’ the study 
of natural history seems to be the favourite 
object. 
Prize CHRONoMETERS. 

The inestimable value to navigation and 
geography which is to be found in accurate 
chronometers has (as is generally known) 
led the Admiralty to offer two annual premi- 
ums, one of 300/. and another of 2001, 
for the best instruments that shall be pro- 
duced of that kind. Their makers send 
them to the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, where they are kept and tried, their 
variations carefully noted, and the reward 
adjudged to the most perfect. 

It appears that Mr. French obtained both 
prizes, and that in fact, his chronometers 
were the only two which came within the 
defined limit of the first premium. 

To such a degree of curious nicety has 
Mr. French carried these chronometers, 
that the scientific and mechanical world, b 
comparing the same months of 1826 with 
those of 1825, will learn with surprise, that 
one has varied only one second and seven 
hundredths in fifteen months, while the other 
has varied only sixty-three hundreths of a 
second in seventeen months. Thus an ex- 
pert navigator could have sailed to China 
and back again with the one, and not have 
been out of his longitude more than half a 
mile; while with the other, a voyage might 
have been performed round the world, and 
the greatest error need not have exceeded 
fifty or sixty perches. These facts speak 
for themselves, and require no further com- 
ment. We ought, however, to state, that 
the above two, and one for which Mr. F. 
had previously gained a prize, are eight-day 
chronometers. 

Natiowat Gatuery. 


The projected National Gallery on the 
site of the old mews, at Charing-cross, is a 
building 500 feet in length, composed of 
two orders of architecture in height, namely, 
the Doric and Ionic. The front consists of 
four pavilions, ted by col des ; 
the pavilions surmounted by enriched poly- 
gonal domes, terminating in balls and spears, 
bearing resemblance to that pile in the 
Regent’s Park, called Sussex-place. Over 
the centre division of the structure, which, 
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on the ground story, is a colonnade in front 
of five arched entrances, rises a large cir- 
cular dome, which terminates in a temple 
something after the manner of the Choragic 
monument, but triangular on the plan, 
having a colossal statue on every side. 
This dome is supported by a tier of Peestum 
Dorie columns, rising from a square tower- 
like base, at each angle of which there is a 
lion couchant. Through the intercolum- 
niations the centre of the building will 
derive its light, Above the two outward 
colonnades, the facade is embellished with 
one tier of windows, dressed with pediments, 
&e.; over which runs a long pannel filled 
with basso-relievos, not unlike the Hay- 
market front of the Opera House. There 
will also be a very considerable display of 
sculpture in statues and vases. 


Paristan Excuance. 


A new Exchange has been built at Paris, 
which is incontestibly the finest building of 
this kind in the world. It is the size of the 
Parthenon of Athens. Like that famous 
temple, the Exchange of Paris has the form 
of an oblong quadrangle, surrounded with 
pillars almost of the same dimensions, but 
more numerous; for the temple of Minerva 
had only in the peristyle eight columns, 
while that of Plutus has fourteen. After 
having passed the steps which ascend to the 
peristyle, and traversed a vast porch, we 
enter the great hall, which is to serve for 
the rendezvous for the merchants. This 
hall is immense ; it goes to the roof of the 
building, and a cover of glass crowus it. A 
double portico on the ground floor, and the 
first story, goes quite round. The orna- 
ments are in the best taste, and the éoud 
ensemble at once elegant and grand. 

WEATHER-GAGE. 

The *‘ Dublin Philosophical Journal” con- 
tains a description of a weather-gage, for 
which a patent has lately been taken out, 
by a gentleman named Donovan. This in- 
genious instrument shews the number of 
cubical and perpendicular inches of rain that 
fall during a given period ; the precise hour, 
minute, day of the week, and of the month, 
when they fall, and whether by day or 
night. It also points out the commence- 
ment and cessation of showers; while it is 
raining, a bell rings quickly or slowly, ac- 
cording to the force of the shower; and 
the gage also shows the day of the month, 
the cay of the week, and the hour of the 
day. It registers the intensity of the rain 
for the whole year, so that, by reference, it 
may be ascertained whether it rained fast or 
slow at any particular period. It keeps s 
separate account of rain for every hour, day, 
week, month, or year; and spontaneous! 
separates the weekly accounts from cath 
other every Saturday night, at twelve 
° clock, and at the same hour at the termi- 
nation of every month, of whatever gumber 
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of days it may consist. Many other services 
are performed by this instrument, which is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most curious and 
useful of the kind ever invented. 

Steam Gun. 

F. Besetzny, a native of Austrian Silesia, 
formerly inspector of buildings, and who now 
resides at Vienna, exhibited at Presburgh on 
the 29th Nov. a specimen of a steam gun, 
of his own invention. Although the model 
exhibited was but small, it was, nevertheless, 
sufficient to give the spectator a clear idea 
of the extraordinary and scarcely credible 
effects of aqueous vapour. The furnace of 
tin along with the boiler, of the form of an 
alembic, that supplies the steam, is fixed on 
a carriage with two wheels, which a single 
man can pull along any passable road with 
all the requisites for a piece of artillery, and 
a weight of about 2,000 balls. The ma- 
chine, the constraction of which is not seen, 
is on the left side of the boiler; on this was 
screwed the barrel of a musket, into which 
the balls are delivered by a tube, The 
steam produces its effect in fifteen minutes 
after the heat is opplied, and by turning a 
crank the ball is discharged. Mr, Besetzny 
performed the experiment first swiftly, then 
slowly ; in the first case the number of balls 
shot could hardly be counted. Each of 
these pierced, at the distance of 80 paces, 
a board of three quarters of an inch thick, 
and many of them pierced a second board of 
the same thickness at 150 paces distance. 
This experiment, which excited as much 
surprise as pleasure among the beholders, 
drew forth the approbation of all the Aus- 
rian Officers who were present, as well as of 
every intelligent friend of the arts; and 
there is reason to expect that the inventor, 
by continuing his labours, will still further 
perfect the machine, which, as we have al- 
ready said, was merely a model, 
ManvurFacTureE PRODUCED BY CATERPILLARS. 

M. Habenstreet, of Munich, an old offi- 
cer, by patiently directing the labour of 
caterpillars within a limited space, has suc- 
ceeded in producing an entirely new and very 
extraordinary kind of fabric. These cater- 
pillars are the larva of a butterfly known by 
the name of finea punclata, or, according to 
other naturalists, finea padilla. Their in- 
stinct leads them to construct above them- 
selves a covering (tente) of extreme fineness, 
but nevertheless firm enough to be impene- 
trable by air; which covering can be easily 
detached from them. The inventor has 
made these insects work on a suspended 
paper model, to which he gives exactly the 
form and the size which he requires. He 
has thus obtained at pleasure, among other 
articles, square shawls of the dimensions of 
an ell; shawls two ells in length and one in 
width ; an aerostatic balloon, four feet high, 
by two in horizontal diameter; a lady’s 
entire dress, with sleeves, but without seam. 
When he wishes to give to the fabric any 
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preseribed shape, he touches the limits with 
oil. Two caterpillars, at most, are enough 
to produce an inch square of this fabric. 
The fabric, although perfectly consistent, 
surpasses the finest cambric in lightness. 
The balloon mentioned, weighs less than 
five grains. The warmth of the hand is 
sufficient instantly to inflate it; and the 
flame of a single match, held under it fora 
few seconds, isenough to raise it to a very 
considerable height, whence it will not 
* descend for half an hour, When a shawl 
of the size of a square ell has been well 
stretched, it has been blown into the air by 
means of asmall pair of bellows, and then 
resembles a light smoke, subject to the 
slightest agitation of the atmosphere. The 
dress with sleeves, and without a seam, M. 
Habenstreet presented to the Queen of 
Bavaria, who had it mounted on another 
dress, and has worn it on several great oc- 
casions. The threads of which the new 

facture is posed.are placed one 
above the other, and glued together as they 
quit the caterpillar. ‘To increase the thick- 
ness when desired, the caterpillars are made 
to pass repeatedly over the same plain. A 
shawl of a square ell in size costs only eight 
francs. 





Tue Nortu-west Passace. 


In a letter from Mr. Douglas, the bo- 
tanist, to Dr. Hooker, dated from the Great 
Falls on the Colombia River, 24th March, 
1826, there is the following curious para- 
graph respecting the North-west Passage : 
— ‘There is here a Mr. Macleod, who 
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spent the last five years at Fort Good 

ope, on the Mackenzie River. He in- 
forms me, that if the natives, with whom 
he is perfectly acquainted, are worthy of 
credit, there must be a North-west Passage. 
They describe a very large river that runs 
parallel with the Mackenzie, and falls into 
the sea near Icy Cape, at the mouth of 
which there is an establishment on an island, 
where ships come to trade. They assert, 
that the people there are very wicked, hav- 
ing hanged several of the natives to the 
rigging ; they wear their beards long. Some 
reliance, I should think, may be laid on 
their statement, as Mr. Macleod showed 
us some Russian coins, combs, and several 
articles of hardware, very different from 
those furnished by the British Company. 
Mr. Macleod caused the natives to assembly 
last summer for thie purpose of accompany- 
ing him in his departure for Hudson’s Bay. 
The sea is said to be open after July. ‘This 
Gentleman’s conduct affords a striking ex- 
ample of the effect of perseverance. In the “ 
short space of eleven months, he visited the 
Polar Sea, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, undergoing such hardships and 
dangers as, perhaps, were never experienced 
by any other iudividual.” 

The Russian American Company are at 
present preparing an expedition to explore 
the Western Coasts of North America, to- 
wards the Frozen Sea and Hudson's Bay, 
for the purpose of adding to the discoveries 
made by the English Government, through 
the expeditions commanded by Capt. Parry 
and Capt. Franklin. 


—@— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Pertu Antiquarian Society. 

The Perth Literary and Antiquarian So- 
ciety have in preparation (we observe from 
a circular addressed to the members,) a 
volume of Transactions, part of the contents 
of which are likely to excite general interest. 
Besides some matters relating to the Society, 
and its history, the following works are 
promised in the volume :— 

ist. A Scottish Chronicle in MS. never 
printed ; the present copy supposed to‘be in 
the author's hand-writing, entitled «* The 
History of Scottish Affairs. Divided into 
several parts, and continued from the year 
of our Lord 1580 (at which time Mr. 
Buchanan began to write his chronicle,) and 
continued further to this current year. Al- 
beit until the year 1625, it is but briefly only 
run over both in civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs ; for that the history of that time is 
more largely set down by many several 
writers ; but afterwards, during the reign of 
Charles the First, &c., it is more plentifully 
handled and explained. Wherein, by the 


way, several affairs, not only of all Britain 
and Ireland, but also of foreign nations and 


countries, are not a little touched. By the 
continual and _ successive description of 
achievements always as they fell out; and 
now digested into one volume by y° im par- 
tial labour and faithful study and diligence 
of Mr. Ja. Wilson, burger of Dumfries. 
Begun the calends of May, 1654.” 

2d. Scotland’s Teares, a poem, by Wm. 
Lithgow, the celebrated traveller. From 
the MS. in the possession of the Society, in 
the author’s own hand-writing, never pub- 
lished. 

3d. Papers relative to a projected transla- 
tion of the University of St. Andrew’s to 
the town of Perth, in the years 1697-8. 
From a con in the possession of the Society. 

4th. ‘* The buke of fourscoire-thre ques- 
tions, tueching doctrine, ordour, and ma- 
neris, proponit to y® precheouris of y* Protes- 
tants in Scotland, be y® Catholics of y® in- 
feriour ordour of clergie and layt men yair, 
cruelie afflictit and dispersit be persuasion 
of y® sadis intrusit precheours. Set furth 
be Niniane Winzet, a Catholic priest, at y* 
dysyre of his faythful afflictit brether, and 
deliverit to Johne Knox y* xx of Februar or 
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yairby, in the y® zer of y* blissit birth of 
our Saviour, 1563." This very curious book 
was printed at Antwerp, in 1563, and as no 
copy is known ta be extant, excepting this 
in the possession of the Society, it will form 
an interesting addition to the volume. At 
the end of this book, Winzet (or Wingate) 
says, ** To John Knox. It appearis to me, 
brother, yat ze half sum grete impediment 
quhareby ze are stoppit, to keep promise 
tueching zour ansuring to yis our tractate, 
efter sa lang advisement. Gif ye persave 

our fall, guid tardas converti ad Dominum ? 
But gif my handwritt peradventuir has 
nochte been sa legible as ye wald, pleis 
resave fra yis beirar, ye samin mater now 
mair legible. Gif ze throw curiositie of 
novationis hes forzet our auld plaine Scottis, 
quhilk zour mother lerit zou, in tymes 
coming I sall wryte to zou my mynd in Latin ; 
for Lam nocht acquyntit with zour Southe- 
roun,” &e. 

In addition to these very curious and 
valuable accessions to the literature of Scot- 
land, it is expected that, if the subscription 
for the volume be generally gone into by the 
Members of the Society, they will be 
enabled to ornament it with plans and views 
of the late Gowrie House. 

With such claims on the attention of the 
literary world, we trust the Society will give 
the public generally an opportunity of pur- 
chasing a work, which will not be more 
creditable to the Society than acceptable to 
all who ‘* take an interest in the preserva- 
tion of thé literary relics of Scotland.” 


Ecyptian Hieroctyrnics. 

Professor Seyffarth, of Leipzig, who ar- 
rived at Naples on Oct. 3, had previously 

sed three months at Rome, where he 
found and deciphered a very considerable 
number of Egyptian antiquities, which are 
not so much in great museums, as dispersed 
in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Palace 
Conservatori, the Propaganda, the Villa 
Albani, and in the possession of many pri- 
vate persons, besides the thirteen obelisks. 
Free access to all these treasures was given 
himin the most liberal manner; and, what 
never before occurred, the copying of the 
obelisks was executed with the evident good 
will of the government, through the inter- 
vention of the resident fureiga ambassadors, 
Professor S. himself superintending the 
work. He found, particularly, an extra- 
ordinary number of statues and utensils of 
the Egyptians, of admirable workmanship, 
and also many large statues and papyri. 
The latter are for the most part historical, 
relating to all the dynasties of the sovereigns 
of Egypt, from Menos to the times of the 
Romans; from which it appears, among 
other things, that Osiris was a real person. 
He found the picture of a Jew in bonds, as 
at Munich and Turin ; also under a mummy, 
and with it a writing, from which it clearly 
appeared, that the state of slavery to which 
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the Jews were reduced was alluded to. 
Besides these monaments, he met with 
others of a rarer description and of greater 
utility. He found the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the Sefitic, and the Pentateuch in 
the Memphitic dialect, the Acts of the 
Councils of Nicea and Ephesus in the 
Coptic language ; also Coptic glossaries and 
grammars in the Arabic language, from 
which, among other things, the Coptic 
numeral system is incontestably demon- 
strated. Another great curiosity is a Mex- 
ican manuscript in hieroglyphics, marked 
with the Mexican zodiac; from which it is 
very manifest that the Mexicans and the 
Egyptians had an intercourse with each 
other in the remotest antiquity, and that 
they had one and the same system of my- 
thology. 
Ruins or Pompeu. 

In the recent excavations of a house near 
the Frellonica, there were found five glass 
jars perfectly closed, and placed in a wooden 
box; these jars being carefully cleared of 
the earth which covered the outside, it was 
found that two of them contained a thick 
and liquid substance in good preservation, 
which, on examination, proved to be a 
conserat of olives, prepared for the table of 
some Pompeian gastronome, eighteen cen- 
turies ago ; they are still entire. In another 
jar there was a thick buteraceous sauce made 
of the roe of fish. The King of the Two 
Sicilies, beiug informed of this discovery, 
desired to see it, and ordered an accurate 
analysis to be made of it. The following 
is an account given of the examination of 
the substance found in one of the jars :— 
This substance is much softer than the 
olives; it is of a greenish-yellow colour, it 
has a strong rancid smell, and in the mass 
are small globules resembling the roe of fish. 
This substance is on the whole entirely 
analogous to that found with the olives ; it 
is composed of the same elements of oleagi- 
nous acid. It should seem that originally it 
was no other than olive containing some 
sauce (Salsa,) rather vegetable than animal, 
since the distillation of it has not furnished 
any compounds of azote. 

Manuscript or Pury. 

One of the priucipal clerks of the Court 
of Justice in Florence, and a man of letters, 
gives the following account of the discovery 
of some books of Pliny :—A Missal in some 
Church in Tuscany, attracted the attention 
of a gentleman, from its antiquity; he 
thought he discovered writing upon the 
parchment in the direction from top to bot- 
tom ; this further excited his attention, and 
he thought he could percieve it to be an al- 
most effaced manuscript. Persons were em- 
ployed to efface the Missal writing, and by 
some chemical process, they in some mea- 
sure revived the ancient manuscript. It is 
supposed to have been a very early copy of 
Pliny, and had been ground out with pumice 

stone, many parts totally effaced. 
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SELECT POETRY. 
a ae 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 
By the Author of “ Field Flowers.” 
HOSE Sabbath Bells, oh! how I love to list the sacred peal, 


As on the homeward wanderer’s ear once more they faintly steal, 
Recalling from the mist of years hopes now for ever fied, 
And forms, to memory only known, from mansions of the dead. 
For I have wander’d far and wide since last yon village spire 
Receded from my youthful gaze, as parting from my sire, 
*¢ In whatsoever land,” he said, ‘ thou dwell’st, still hold, my boy, 
The faith wherein thou wert baptiz’d, be that thy pride, thy joy ! 
‘* "Mid the vicissitudes of life that time and chance may bring, 
Let thy Religion be thy shield, to her for safety cling ; 
Her, the Religion of thy sires, nor from her tenets part, 
Others may haply claim the eye, ‘tis hers to claim the heart. 
<* For not in outward pomp and pride her boasted beauties dwell, 
Not in the proud Cathedral more than in the hermit’s cell ; 
For whether near some hallow’d shrine, or ’mid the desert bare, 
It matters not—to Heaven alike ascends her humblest prayer.” 
One fond and lingering gaze I took, while, as I mark’d his eye, 
To Heaven uprais’d, the mighty truth seem’d charter’d in the sky. 
That very moment on our ear the pealing musie broke, 
As if to sanction every word the sire and Christian spoke. 
Years; years have fleeted by since then, and yet no mortal strain 
So touch'd my soul as when I heard that Sabbath-peal again. 
Home, sire, contentment, youth appear’d upon the swelling gale ; 
Hail, each and all, but chiefly thou, Religion, ever hail! 
For who, ’mid Afric’s burning sands spread palm-leaves o’er my brow, 
Led me thro’ every danger safe ? Religion, it was thou! 
The joys, the griefs of Earth forgot, on Heaven my thoughts I bent, 
And, tho’ by foes surrounded, still felt safe where’er I went. 
Oh ! would the infidel in thee his faith, his credence set, 
And on the power of God rely for that of Mahomet ! 
Ob! would he but—yet not ’mid scenes of battle and of strife,— 
For other and for brighter hopes as freely pledge his life! 
As for the Atheist,—he who'd fain deny there is a God, 
Ask him whose hand renews the flowers. that grace the verdant sod ? 
Say, whence depends the self-pois’d globe ? who is ’t in thunder wakes 
The deep-voic’d mountain echoes? “Tis the Deity that speaks. 
Yes, "tis the Deity that speaks, and shall a mortal dare,— 
Weak creature of his mighty will, —that mighty will forswear ! 
Shall he, who knows not whence he comes, nor whither he may go, 
Defy the power that Israel sav’d, and Mizraim’s pride Jaid low ? 
I’ve wander’d far, but never yet in sorrow’s darkest hour 
Has fair Religion fail’d to exert her grief-subduing power ; 
And madly tho’ she bids us not Heaven’s chastening trials brave, 
Yet ’mid the tempest who but she pours oil upon the wave ? 
I’ve listen’d to the hymn and prayer ‘neath Russia’s dom’d kiosk, 
I’ve listen’d to the tinkling bell from minaret and mosque ; 
But neither prayer of other lands nor hymn the bosom swells, 
As when first break upon our ear our own sweet Sabbath Bells ! 


wu 
FAITH. Heaven is the region of its birth, 


S¢ The aubstance of things heped for ; the [ts home the contrite heart ; 


evidence of things not seen.” —St. Paul. 
"THERE is a feeling, not of earth, ** The gift of God,” its source supreme, 


’Tis Faith, whose uncreated beam 
With life’s dark shadows blend ; 


Which earth can ne’er impart ; Its object, and its end. 








H. B. 
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Faith, reckless of the hopes of time, 
Which sordid breasts inflame, 

Upborne on seraphs’ plumes sublime, 
To heaven from whence she came, 

There sips of life the crystal stream 
Which, issues from the throne, 

And basks triumphant in the beam 
Of Heaven’s eternal sun. 


Thence to the fainting soul again 
Her rapid wings descend, 

Like Marah’s tree, to sweeten pain, 
And Heaven with Earth to blend. 

Thus round Affliction’s iron rod 
The smiles of Mercy play, 

And e’en on earth the hand of God 
Wipes all our tears away. 


Magd. Hall, Oxon. 


—_@— 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
Protocus in Eunucuum, 1826. 


(See p. 540.) 


Solenni quum fasto absit studiisque suorum, 
Quem colit ante alios nostra Thalia ducem, 

Nullisne auspiciis, pietatem prater et equum, 
Scena ideo cuiquam hic nocte videtur agi? 

Immo absens, nostrum presens tutela laborem, 
Et noto solitum speetat amore locum. 

Esto ingens desiderium, at nil lugubre, nostra 
Lavo aut contristans omine corda quatit, 

Iilo dum grates urbs lata superstite reddat, 
Salvo atque incolumi nos caruisse parum est. 

Nostis enim ut trepidi nuper communia cives, 
Tanquam in precipiti tempore, vota durent. 

Par nobis studium ac patrie est unadque dolere, 
Una quicquid erit dicimus usque pati. 

Quin proprium id fidos tetigit magis, Lllius un- 

quam 

Nos esse immemores mater Eliza sinat, 

Quo pridem domus hac consueto lata labore 
Hospite---per quem nos publica cura sumus: 

Quem facilem potuit toties repetita morari, 
Hic nihil ornatus scena vel artis habens ; 

Omnibus ille adeo facilis prodesse benignam 
Seria res, sive hac ludicra poscat opem, 

Quin instat jam nunc operi, et sibi parcere nescit 
(Dum festinanti vix bene firma salus) 

Quod felix faustamque! diu hoc castode feratur 
Bello clara foris Anglia, clara domi, 

Macte esto! meliorque huc olim sape reducat, 
Iucolumem ad nostros, que vocat hora, Lares. 


T. Pace. 





Epiiocus in Eunucuum, 1826. 
(Gnatuo from Thais’s house, solus.) 


Mirum illad forsan, ccenam liquisse receptum 
Me modo, amicorum et deseruisse gregem. 
Haud ita consueram--sed fretus nomine vestro 
Atque patrocinio dicere pauce. (Che. within) 
Gnatho, 
Heus Gnatho! an evasit? certe non hiac procul, 


atque 
Hercle illum (coming out with Pha.) inve- 
niam mox ubicunque siet. 
Hei bone vir! quenam hee nova fabula? tene 
sodales 
Istos et lautas linquere posse dapes ? 
G. Desine: non sum qualis eram, Parasitus ; 
honesta 
Conditio inventa est aucupiumque novum, 
C. Credo, si ventri possis indicere bellum ~ 
Sed qualis tandem vita futura tibi est? 
P. — lingu® sane ut consueverit. G. 
mmo 
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Confidens linguis; ars Polyglottiaca est, 
Et Polyglottus ego dvOpwwois tpowtcs: Pro- 
fessor, 
C. Unus tot linguas tam variasque tencs ? 
Ventriloquum et certe credo—comprendere tan- 
tum 
Isto pars alio in corpore nulla potest. 
Gn. Crede,viam inveni, que viginti prope linguas 
Mensas intra bisquinque docere queam-- 
C. An non hic sapientam octavus? G. Gram- 
maticz omnes 
Jam valeant—valeat Lexiconomne. P. Pape! 
G. Stultus eras, Busbei! testis taa Musa laborans 
Quo tandem evadat tardum hominum inge- 
nium! 
P. Tardum hominem ingenium! non si tu ru- 
peris, iifi 
Par eris, OC. At quxso qua ratione potes 
Tam mim? G. Argeatumin primis numeretur, 
et inde 
Quis prudens dabitet quin cito proficiat? 
C. “ #3 in presents perfectum format”---an istec 
Regala grammatice, dic, tibi displiceat? 
G. Ah rogitare! mihi removere incommoda curz 
est 
Nostro et Tyroni quicquid obesse solat! 
C. Et prodesse. G. etenim studiose versio in 
usum 
Nostra javentutis. P. Versio! an illa palam? 
Inque manus tradis, quam omnes odere magistri, 
Et pro fiagitio et crimine semper habent! 
Ludis me. G. quidni? nam verbum reddere 
verbo 
Curavi, res hue denique tota redit, 
Cujusque apparet voris socialiter intra 
Vis scripta, atque oculos indubitata ferit. 
Vix tibi credibile est, quot momento yaius hore 
Percurrat versus, atque etiam capita. 
Fit doctus,--nil tale patans ; cedo, dicere linguam 
Qui tandem possis planits aut citias? 
C. Aut levits. G. Quot sunt liaguz tot denique 
claves. : 
C. Monstrum Grammaticum claviger inde do- 
mas? 
Gn. Nec vocum latebras, graviolentia Lexica, 
noster 
Hac, illac, porro versa retroque, terit; 
Quin digitis tandem et foliis simul otia feci, 
Preesto sum gradus et Lexicon ipse meis! 
Ch. Quam sané hic dignus scapulas qui perdat! 
at, oro, 
Grammaticam omuino sic abolere cupis? 
Gn. Primum verba tene, sese mox abdita menti 
Grammatices vis ac spiritus insinuant 
Hoc melius—Vite2 quid habeat compendia in 
usum? 
Dic, verbi medii quid Paradigma juvat? 
Litera vel callere characteristica que sit? 
Syllabicum augmentum, Temporalesque sequi? 
Mules siquis erit recto instruat ille cohortes 
Ordine, Syntaxis convenit ists magis ; 
Vectus equo agrorum hoc melitis tu scandere 
claastrum, 
Sive sit Hexametrum Pentametrumve, potes? 
Vocis et ipse sui rationem rite Senator 
Reddiderit, cum jam septimus annus eat. 
Hec fiunt sine grammatica ; tandem ista relicta 
Barbaries clero sit criticisque meris; 
Jam satis ars oculis subjecta fidelibus ipsa est. 
Ph. Pace tua hac contra diceré pauca velim— 
Crede mihi haud multi est ratio hac angusta do- 
cendi, 
Nec statuisse mera linguz elementa sitis: 
Usque fugax partum minimo quodcunque labore, 
Festinatum aded mens vaga fallet opus. 
Ne docto wtatem pigeat tribuisse Maroni, 
Quoddque annum usque terat Monides deci- 
mum. 
Inter discendum fuerit modd queque facultas 
Rité intenta animi neu resoluta ruat, 
Qui preceptoris summo vult munere fungi, 
Indolis excipiat spes vigil ingenuz, 
Vos testor si quos unquam, vos testor Eliza 
Quos fama illustres nutriit alma sinu ; 
Floreat ergo antiqaa domus! pia corda vovete 
Floreat, et reddant atria leta sonum ! 
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FRANCE, 


Every circumstance connected with the 
proceedings of the French Cabinet is indi- 
cative of a pacific disposition towards this 
coun Indeed, if we are to rely on the 
declarations of the leading members of the 
Administration, there appears a cordial co- 
operation in the measures which England 
has adopted with respect to the Peninsula. 
The speech delivered by the Duke de Da- 
mas, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in the 
Chamber of Peers, on opening the discus- 
sion relative to the projet of an Address to 
the Throne, in reply to the Royal Message, 
may be regarded as the official declaration or 
manifesto of France upon the affairs of the 
Peninsula. The language is at once conci- 
liatory and explicit. The right of England 
to act as she has acted is frankly and une- 
quivocally recognized; the fidelity with 
which she has fulfilled all her engagements, 
arising out of the invasion of Spain by 
France, in 1823, is acknowledged; and the 
assurance is distinctly given that the French 
Government has already taken steps with 
regard to the Cabinet of Madrid, in concert 
with its allies; the most likely to attain the 
object of preventing a rupture between 
Spain and Portugal. ‘It was by defending 
the principles of order and legitimacy,” ob- 
served the Dake de Damas, *‘ that England 
came out victorious from the long and san- 
guinary contest which she sustained against 
the French Revolution. ‘The same success 
will attend us, if ever we should, in our 
turn, be called upon te defend the -same 
principles.”* 

The most mortifying circumstance to the 
two Chambers, appears to be the chivalrous 
speech delivered by Mr. Canning, on mov- 
ing the Address to his Majesty in reply to 
the Message relative to Portugal. The 
tone of. conscious superiority which the 
British Minister assamed, was considered 
as an attack on the national honour of 
France, and has in some degree excited a 
spirit of ‘indignation, Mr. Canning’s ani- 
madversions on the French invasion of 
Spain, during M. Chateaubriand’s adminis- 
tration; has particularly excited that noble- 
man’s anger, aud ealled forth his eloquence. 
The following is a brief abstract of his 
speech, which, as displaying the sentiments 
of the Chambers generally, is highly inte- 
resting. 

«* You may perhaps recollect, my Lords, 
to have seen me in this tribune repel, as 
Minister, the insults put upon'the French 
name in the English oslinasens. The glo- 











rious victories of the Dauphin answered in 
a nobler and a louder strain, than by vain 
words, the declamations of our adversaries. 
Every thing at present is completely altered. 
In 1823 I had only to contend with the 
English - ey in 1826 I have to 
contend with the Prime Minister of his 
Britannic Majesty, who outstrips in his ca- 
reer the Memhers of that Oppos.tion. My 
task is painful; that Minister was my ho- 
noured friend. I admire his talents; I re- 
spect his person; but he will pardon me, if 
I endeavour to do that for my country, 
which he has already doue too ably for his. 


*¢The Minister of his Britannie Majesty 
has commenced his speech by an examina- 
tion of the treaties which unite England 
with Portugal. He might have quoted 
more of them than he has done. He might 
have spoken of the alliance between the 
House of Lancaster and the ancient House 
of Portugal. But in that case we might 
have told him that the House of Braganza 
derives its origin from the House of France. 
Why should he speak with so much violence 
respecting our connexions with Spain after 
he had made so pompous a display of the re- 
lations which had existed at all times be- 
tween his nation and Portugal? Have we 
not treaties which bind us to Spain? With- 
out going so far back as the time of Queen 
Bruneahant Charlemagne, and the mother 
of St. Louis, have we not the treaty be- 
tween King John and Peter, King of Cas- 
tile in 1351, for the marriege of Blanche 
Bourbon? The treaty between Charles V. 
and Henry II. King of Castile, in 1368? 
The renewal of the same alliance in 1380 ? 
The treaty between Charles VI. and John, 
King of Castile, made against England in 
1387, and renewed in 1408? The treaty 
between Louis XI. and Henry, King of Cas- 
tile and Leon, in 1469? Another treaty 
with Ferdinand and Isabella, King and 
Queen of Castile, in 1478? Louis XII. 
renewed that treaty in 1498. Germaine de 
Foix, niece of Louis XII. was promised in 
marriage to Ferdinand, King of Spain, in 
1503, and hence another treaty of alliance. 

“The treaty of the 13th of October, 
1640, between Louis XIII. and the princi- 
pality of Catalonia, and the convention of 
Barcelona, on the 19th of September, 1641, 
gave us rights over Catalonia; then came 
the famous treaty of the Pyrenees, of the 
7th of March, 1659, the contract of mar- 
riage with Louis XIV. on the 7th of No- 
vember in the same year, all the treaties 
which accompanied and followed the war of 
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the succession, from 1701 to 1713, and 
the family compact in 1761, which by its 
eighteenth article declares, that the respec- 
tive States must be regarded and act as if 
they formed but one and the same power. 
That the family compact bas been annulled 
by later treaties is true, to a certain degree, 
bat it is not at all clear that these same 
treaties had maintained all the anterior con- 
ventions between England and Portugal. 

«<I now come, my Lords, to that part of 
the Speech which more particularly refers 
to us; I must quote the words of it:—* I 
can only fear war, when I think of the im- 
mense power of this country—when I think 
that the discontented, in all the nations of 
Europe, are ready to range themselves on 
the side of England.’ [Here the eloquent 
speaker made a long extract from Mr. Can~ 
ning’s address. } 

** These words cannot but fill us with 
profound regret. It is the first time that 
avowals so disdainful, that maledictions so 
open, have been pronounced from a public 
tribunal. Neither Chatham nor Fox, nor 
Pitt, have expressed against France feelings 
so harsh, 

«« Let England be a giant. I dispute not 
the stature which she assigns to herself. 
But this giant impresses, unless I mistake, 
no fear upon France. A colossus has some- 
times feet of clay. Let England be olus; 
this too I am willing to grant. But has 
Eolus no storms within his own empire ? 
There is no occasion to speak of the dissa- 
tisfied subjects who may be found in other 
countries, when you have at home 5,000,000 
of oppressed Catholics, 5,000,000 of men 
whom you are obliged to keep down by a 
permanent encampment in Ireland; when 
you are under the severe necessity of shoot- 
ing every year masses of the working popu- 
lation who are in want of bread; when your 
poor rates, perpetually increasing, announce 
perpetually increasing distress. Misery we 
know makes men discontented. What! my 
Lords, if the British standard is raised! We 
shall see all the dissatisfied spirits of the 
world ranging themselves around it. Js it 
France alone that ought to be uneasy at 
this simple discovery? Are there not dis- 
satisfied spirits in Italy, in Hungary, in Po- 
land, and in Russia ? 

**God forbid, my Lords, that the Eng- 
lish nation, which is so great an honour to 
human nature, should ever perish by the 
disturbances which might be excited within 
her own bosom. The grateful world will 
never be persuaded to see any thing but ta- 
lent, principles of liberty and civilization, 
in the country of Bacon, of Locke, and of 
Newton. The world will never believe that 
the British flag can possibly be the standard 
of those disorders which give rise to anar- 
chy, and, with anarchy, to that despotism 
which follows, and which punishes it. I 
am not any more inclined to believe in the 
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possibility of a war -between France and 
England, of which we declare ourselves 
even at this very moment, the faithful al- 
lies. What should we -have to lose in a 
maritime war? Two or three rocks in two 
oceans. Our 150 armed vessels, not united 
into a fleet, but dispersed over the seas. of 
the globe, would do more harm to the im- 
mense commerce of England, than all the 
fleets of England could do the commerce, 
unfortunately too limited,.of France. Upon 
the Continent, where is the point of attack ? 
—The English, who would no longer have 
the population of Portugal on their side,— 
could they make a stand there against us ? 
Since England justly vaunts itself of its 
power, it gives us a right to speak of our 
own, It should not be forgotten that there 
is in France a superabundant opulation, 
full of energy and courage, which sees what 
France has lost, and which it is more diffi- 
cult to restrain than to stir up. It would 
be superlatively impolitic to wound, by con- 
temptuous words, the pride of @ million of 
young Frenchmen, who throw their impa- 
tient eyes upon the vast field of battle which 
is gloriously bathed in the blood of their 


elder brethren! 
SPAIN. 


A letter dated Madrid, Dec. 15, states 
that the ‘‘ greatest confusion prevails there 
in the dispatch of public business. No- 
thing is seen but contradictory orders. Our 
King is struggling between the dread he 
feels of the European nations, and the hopes 
the Apostolicals hold out to him, if he re- 
mains faithful to their interests. Ever since 
the night of the 13th inst. when a kind of 
general alarm showed itself, the Supreme 
Apostolic Junta remain assembled. in the 
Convent of St. Francis the Great. The 
leaders have deelared that their sittings 
shall be permanent and without any inter- 
mission, until the Peninsula, that is in their 
view of the subject, Spain and Portugal, 
shall be free from the scourge that threa- 
tens it. The most active communication 
exists between the Supreme Junta and the 
Provinces, in such manner that on the 
French Chargé d’Affairs having resolved to 
send off a courier with important dispatches 
for his Court, the packages were detained_a 
number of hours at the post-office whence 
the post horses are supplied, when a com- 
plaint was made to the Minister of State in 
the most bitter terms. The Secretary in- 
formed the King, and in order to satisfy the 
French Chargé, orders were given to supply 
his courier with horses from the Royal 
guard, Our ministry is in a most divided 
state, and Ferdinand is always of the opinion 
of the last Minister who transacts business 
with him. This creature, who dreads Mr. 
Lamb and his Government, literally trem- 
bles at the Apostolicals, who are raving in 
every direction, and uttering blasphemies 
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against Charles X. as well as against the 
weakness of our own Monarch. weak- 
ness of our Ministers and the terror of our 
King is such, that to-night a Committee 
from the Supreme Apostolic Junta is to 
enter the Palace, to have a conference with 
our rulers, on the means’ to be adopted in 
the present state of things.” 

A gentleman who left Madrid the 5th 
Dec. describes the country to be in a state 
of complete decay. ar business is en- 
tirely suspended, and the trade of Spain at 
this moment, he says, is in the hands of the 
smugglers. Robberies and murders are 
nightly committed in the capital and the 
other principal towns, and the roads are in- 
fested with banditti. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Message of the King to Parliament, 
with Mr. Canning’s speech, accompanied, 
as they were, by the prompt execution of 
the promises which they held out, were re- 
ceived at Lisbon on the 20th of Dec. with 
unbounded enthusiasm. Six thousand co- 
pies of the Message and Speech were printed 
and circulated upon the day of their arrival ; 
and the presses of Lisbon were insufficient 
to supply the continued demand, even after 
that great number (great among a people 
so little accustomed to, political reading) 
had. been dispersed. Even before the re- 
ceipt of these encouraging and inspiriting 
pledges of aid had arrived, however, the 
Constitutionalists, comprehending all the 
intelligent part of the nation, had opposed 
the rebels with energy and success. 

The speech delivered by the Count de 
Villa Real, in the Portuguese Chamber of 
Peers, on the 4th inst. was.of considerable 
interest. He was sent to the Court of Ma- 
drid last August, in the capacity of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
when the Envoy already there, Severino 
Gomes, refused to take the oath to the 
Charter, and, by that act, necessarily sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse between 
the two Governments. The mission of 
Villa Real was one of equal delicacy and im- 
portanee, and he executed it with much ad- 
dress. His exposition of the proceedings of 
Ferdinand’s Ministers, of the conduct of the 
other foreign Ambassadors accredited to the 
same Court, and of the causes. of those 
events whieh are now in operation in Portu- 
gal, placed ia their true light the question 
at issue between the two countries. If evi- 
dence were before needed of the duplicity 
and shuffling of the Apostolical faction, 
here it is abundantly supplied. 

ASIA. 

The celebrated English traveller, Mr. 
Moncrieff, bas fallen a victim to robbers on 
the frontiers of Buchara, where he was at- 
tacked, and with all his companions mur- 
dered. This intelligence has been conveyed 
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to Berlin from Orenburg, and from the for- 
mer place to this country. The last ac- 
counts from Mr, Moncrieff left him at 
Cashmere. From that he sent to ask 
permission of the Government of Kashgar 
to go to Buchara, to purchase horses. 
This was refused, and he was: ebliged to 
take another route and proceed through 
Cabul. The caravan of the English, when 
it reached Buchara, consisted of one hun- 
dred and: fifty camels, with whieh there 
were 7 Englishmen. The remainder were 
hired Indians and Afghans. The Khan of 
Buchara was then at war with some of his 
rebellious nobility, and the English afforded 
him assistance in quelling them. The Khan 
wished them to enter into his service, but 
they refused, and left Buchara without per- 
mission. Soon after they had left the fron- 
tier, they were attacked and all murdered. 
The Indians and Afghans hired by the Eng- 
lish were suffered to go free. This is a 
further proof how the people of central Asia 
distrust Europeans, and of the imminent 
danger which attends travelling in that part 
of the world, 


From all accounts it appears that the 
Burmese dread the final withdrawing of the 
British troops exceedingly. A Calcutta 
paper states, that fines had been levied on 
all who had lived on friendly terms with our 
army during the war, more particularly on 
females, and if the unhappy individuals on 
whom the fine was imposed could not im- 
mediately pay it, they were mutilated in a 
most barbarous way, sometimes having their 
ears and noses cut off. At Prome, no 
sooner was the protection of the British 
flag withdrawn, t a fine of fifty rupees 
was levied upon every male, and of one hun- 
dred upon every female. It is further stated 
that the native inhabitants of Rangoon had 
emigrated, and continued to do so, to our 
settlements of Mergui, Tavai, Martaban, 
and Amherst-town, in great numbers. The 
Raywoon, who is only waiting for the total 
evacuation of Rangoon to re-assume his 
authority, requested Mr. Crawford to inter- 
fere, and put a stop to so draining an emi- 
gration. His request was not attended to. 


In a discussion on the affairs of India, 
which took place at the East India House 
lately, Dr. Gilchrist mentioned a remark- 
able instance of superstition in the natives 
of Bhurtpoor. A tradition, it appears, 
prevailed there, that an alligator would one 
day destroy all the inhabitants; and that 
animal being called compere in the langoage 
of the country, when Lord Combermere 
proceeded to attack Bhurtpoor, the resem- 
blance of his Lordship’s name to that of 
their promised destroyer, caused the notion 
to prevail wae inhabitants that the 
prophecy would be fulfilled in his person; a 


panic consequently ensued, which facilitated 
the capture of the place. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


é ’ 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Annual Revenue derived from Public Charities in the several Counties of England, dis- 
tinguishing the Amount of Rents and Profits of Messuages, Lands, Tenements, and Here- 
ditaments ; and the amount of Dividends belonging to any Corporation or Society of Per- 
sons, or any Trust for Charitable Purposes. 

















(As returned to Parliament.) 
Rents and Profits |Dividends of Funded} Total Annual 
COUNTIES. of Lands, &e. Property. Amount. 

pes gg a «£-.& em “Ee & 

SII Satctandvennteninet 9,308 4 8 804 0'8 20,112 5 4 
| eR, maleate 9,307 18 0 2,620 19 5 11,928 17 5 
Buckingham .........++++« 6,472 6 9 1,007 1 7 7,479 8 4§ 
Cambridge ....... anieniael 4,405 18 8 1,012 0 10 6,417 19 6 
Ts tncctanereseaneti 8,012 9 8 1,275 16 9 4,288 6 5 
elem ey Near 346 0 6 400 18 0 746 18 6 
Cumberland ...........+++ 1,211 7 10 582 7 1 1,798 14 11 
IEEE <cencesteccoeesneeosed 5,657 11 9 7. . 6,875 13 1 
| ES 7,096 21 4 4,577 10° 6 11,674 12 10 
) FAG ORS wd 5,487 5 0 415 17 4 5,853 @ 4 
ig SEEN RARE a 11,610 18 5 1,577 138 ‘8 138,188 12 1 
BE soscccenitecusascbicind 7,834 011 1,584 17 10 9,418 18 9 
Gloucester ............s000 6,774 13 1 2,055 14 8 9,830 7 9 
Bese ie 8,372 12 8 3,409 19 1 6,782 11. 4 
Hertford.......... WesliSed 3,245 4 9 1,131 11 9 4,376 16 4 
Huntingdon ..........00++ 1,204 18 3 209 4 4 1,414 2 7 
BEBUE cco ccccccctcccccdneste] “FS SB1 28-20 130,408 § 11 203,489 18 0 
Lancaster .........ccceeeees] 19,058 4 5 2,998 15 5 22,051 19 10 
Leicester ........ qebceeddel 8,372 6 1 1,228 18 10 9,601 4 11 
RAMON nccccccccckscecntotey 98,008 @: 1 1,118 10 8 18,198 18 9 
London (City of).........] 102,687 12 9 35,896 19 8 138,588 12 5 
Middlesex ..................] 58,948" 3 10 135,962 8 11 189,910 7 9 
Westminster...........0...) P1112 9 4 4,919 5 0 16,081 14 4 
Monmouth.............0+++ 689 18 0 39 0 0 728 13 0 
Norfolk ........ccseceseeees] 18,5274 2 10 3,217 7 6 16,491 10 4 
Northampton ..........+.. 9,938 411 947-7 «8 10,885 12 @ 
Northumberland.......... 2,041 1 6 538 0 8 2,579 2 2 
Nottingham ............++ 5,328 1 0 1,461 14 7 6,789 15 7 
RTE aE 4,028 18 6 8,726 18 6 7,755 11.0 
Rattan q.. :...cccsssccseost 8,908 3 4 52 17 10 8,956 1 @ 
Salop.......ccecseersseseeies 6,447 17 11 1,416 10 1 7,864 7 0 
Somerset ..........-e-se008. 14,012 10 11 9,291 1 71 28,308 12 10 
Southampton .......c.0000 1,802 12 4 2,536 18 7 6,389 10 11 
BepGh ast ...icceeocececeseces 7,520 5 1 2,468 18 5 10,089 3 6 
Suffolk..... veases.| 18,614 18 O 1,881 16 2 14,996 14 @: 
Surrey....cccpsesssrececeses] 59,790 10 0 6,274 14 9 66,065 4 9 
TE ocontenssinnennnnen 2,563 13 11 815 6 9 8,739 0 4 
WARIO . ace. ntcocccopeed] . tegeen, 3 & 1,607 ‘7 2 215249 8 8 
Westmoreland .........««. 1,792 11 7 215 15 & 2,008 7,0 
TN cneacaeatehetliedwcnaiien 6,088 8 9 2,364 2 4 8,402. 10 20 
Worcester .:..-.sesreseenss 6,559 15 7 529 160 7,089 117 
York ..ccsccncredecersedoocse| 40,536 0 4 8/390 3 (1 48,996 3 5 
Total............1 588,213 0 2 $84,183 10 10 972,396 11 0 








The annual value of Charities, in Wales, from Land, is 1,991/. 0s. 9d.; from Dividends, 
1,5281. 13s. 2d. Total, 3,5191. 13s. 11d. 

The annual value of Charities, in Scotland, from Land, is 44,7501. 19s. 9d. ; from Divi- 
dends, 8,826. 4s. 2d. Total, 53,0771. 3s. 11d. 

Thus the Annual Revenue from Charities in Great Britain is 1,028,998/. 8s. 10d, which 
was exempt from the Property Tax ; and, consequently, actually received. 
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The Cottage System has been introduced 
into the neighbourhood of Wells, with the 
happiest re3ults. In consequence of a re- 
presentation made to the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, his Lordship granted one of the best 
fields, 14-acres, for a trial of the system: 
the field was divided into lots of a quarter 
of an acre each, at the low rent of 10s. per 
ann. ; and so pleased ‘was the Bishop with 
the result, that he has latterly yranted three 
more fields, of tem acres each, for a similar 
por he has also caused a good road to 

e made to the cottages, and ‘has adopted 
every other means of convenience that te- 
nants could require. In addition, his Lord- 
ship lends them his own carts and horses, 
for the purpose of hauling out their manure, 
and taking home their produce; and has 
promised the land to the poor labouring oc- 
cupants for their use so long as he-holds the 
See. The benefits of the system are now 
extended to 112 families; who, when not 
employed by their more wealthy neighbours, 
have thus always an opportunity of turning 
their time to a profitable account. Not one 
of the occupants receives parish pay—they 
are not allowed to occupy any land while 
they continue paupers: and many have ex- 
changed the parish pittance for the more ho- 
nourable dependeace, their own industry. 

Dec. 22. About a quarter past eleven, a 
fire broke out at. Mr. Oxley’s, haberdasher, 
Bristol, in which his wife and three children 
ci in the flames. It appears that the 

d-curtains in Mr. Oxley's roar ‘took fire 
after the family were in bed, and Mr. Oxley, 
awaked by the flames around him, forced his 
way through the window into the street. 
Mr. Oxley attempted to rush back into the 
house; but, the t he opened the 
door, the whole premises were in one blaze 
of liquid fire. A young woman, with an in- 
fant, four years old, both in a state of nu- 
dity, presented themselves at the attic win- 
dow ; in her despair she threw the child out, 
and then jumped from the window; she was 
caught by the people below. Another servant 
girl escaped out of the back garret window, 
taking with her one of the children. The 
remaining three children, with the unfortu- 
nate mother, fell victims to the devouring 
element ! 

Dec. 24. A. dreadful. fire broke out in 
the extensive. stores of Sir A, B. King, in 
Dublin, Stationer to his Majesty. The 
whole ‘stock: (which .was very great) was 
shortly im a blaze, and the fire communi- 
cated to the dwelling-house in Dame-street ; 
when a number of individuals, in the hope 
of saving the furniture, entered the house, 
and. the: roof fell. in upon them. Two 
were taken out quite dead, and several 
others mangled and . burnt in a frightful 
manner. The flames were prevented from 
extending. to the adjoining premi No 
part of Sir Abraham’s property was saved. 








A young girl, in College-street, Glasgow, 
while taking supper, accidentally allowed a 
piece of potatoe to pass into her windpipe, 
instead of the natural passage, the gullet, 
which brought on, instantaneously, an al- 
most complete stoppage of breathing, with 
other symptoms of speedy dissolution, such 
as a pulse hardly to be felt at the wrist, cold 
clammy sweats, and total insensibility. Dr. 
Marshall agreed with the medical attendant, 
that the only chance for life was an instant 
operation ; he accordingly made an incision 
exactly opposite to the space between the 
cricoid and thyroid cartilages into the 
trachea; he introduced his finger into the 
windpipe, and pushed up the portion of po- 
tatoe into the mouth, when the girl instantly 
and- involuntarily swallowed it, after which 
all the symptoms began to diminish. 

A most curious discovery was lately made 
at Fornham St. Genevieve, near Bury, Suf- 
folk. Men had been for some days employ- 
ed in felling a pollard ash near the church, 
which had the appearance of great antiquity, 
being not less than eighteen feet in girth, 
very much decayed, and standing upon a 
small hillock, which seemed to have been 
left at a very distant period, when the rest 
of the soil around it had been lowered. On 
the fall of the tree, the roots, which were 
an unusual size and length, tore up the 
ground to a considerable extent, when im- 
mediately under the trunk were discovered a 
large quantity of skeletons, or rather frag- 
ments of skeletons, all lying in a circle, with 
the heads inwards, and piled tier above tier 
from the depth of about four feet, being 
probably the remains of several hundred 
bodies. The most perfect of the bones was 
a lower jaw, of large dimensions, containing 
the whole of the teeth; all the rest were 
very much decayed. It is well known both 
from history and the tradition of names *, 
that in the reign of Henry II. a. p. 1173, 
this village was the scene of a sanguinary 
and decisive battle. According to Hoveden, 
the Earl of Leicester, having made a descent 
upon Suffolk, at the head of a great body of 
Flemings, to support the claims of the 
King’s undutiful son to his father’s domi- 
nions, and having been joined by Hugh 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, who put the Castle 
of Framlingham into his hands, was encoun- 
tered by Richard de Lacy, the guardian of 
the realm in the King’s absence, with a less 
numerous but braver army; and the Flem- 

* A heath in the neighbourhood is sup- 
posed to be called John’s Heath from the 
Christian name of the Earl of Leicester, 
and a shallow in the River Lark, at a short 
distance, still bears the name of the Coun- 
tess of Leicester's Ford. Near the latter 
place, in clearing out the mud a few years 

0, a ring was found, exactly answering 
the description of one related to have been 
lost by the Countess of Leicester in her flight. 
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ings, being mostly weavers and other trades- 
men, were bi up in an instant —ten thou- 
sand of them put to the sword, and the rest 
were glad to compound for a safe retreat 
into their own country. It .is therefore 
probable that these were the slain of the 
victorious party, from the careful yet singu- 
lar manner in which the bodies were depo- 
sited; and that after the earth was heaped 
over them, the ash was planted to mark the 
spot. If this supposition be correct, it 
affords a striking instance of the longevity of 
trees. Single bodies, bones, and remnants 
of arms and armour, have been not unfre- 
quently found in the same neighbourhood ; 
but it is rather remarkable that on the pre- 
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sent occasion no warlike implements were 
discovered. 

Mining Schemes.—From the following 
calculation, a correct idea may be formed of 
the immense losses which have been sustain- 
ed hy these who were induced to speculate in 
the under-mentioned Mining projects during 
the late mania. shemes noticed are 
those which, at the commencement of the 

ear 1925, were considered as being the most 
ikely to turn out advantageously, and of 
being safe investments for capital. The 
highest premiums were obtained in January 
and February 1825, and the lowest prices are 
those, with one or two exceptions, of De- 
cember, 1826, 
































H o 
a oe S 2 . = ; 
Names of the Mining 3 £8 3 2 \3 g 5 = & 
Companies. a ko > 2 at o < 
' £ & £ Mf £ £ 

Anglo-Mexican..........-+++--110000] 145 | 1,500,0001)5 p sh. 65 50000/1,450,000 
Anglo-Chilian...... Smneeal 15000} 18 5! 345,000}11 10 8 22500] 322,500 
Arigna Iron and Coal.,....... +| 6000] 24 5) 174,000//1 10 12 9000} 165,000 
Bolanos ........0++ eapeodgpage +! 500] 525 25] 275,000/I75 175 37500) 237,500 
Brazilian, issued at 10/.prem./10000| 70 5 850,000} 20 80000} 820,000 
British [ron.........++..+0+ +++/20000} 8 §| 260,000).332/. 105) 60000} 200,000 
CeO ccincecevesmepescbstepeites 10000} 18 5) 180,000j)/2 5 20000} 160,000 
Chilian........0+.seseeseeeseeees}10000] 87 5! 420,000/|172. 10s 10000} 410,000 
Colombian .........+++++ wdesdons 10000} 80 5] 850,000//2s.6d.15s 1250} 848,750 
Chilian and Peruvian.......... 10000} 12 5} 170,000//10s 52, 5000} 165,000 
EE EER 1000! 50 10 62,500//30s. 501. 80000} 32,500 
General Mining ..........++--/20000} 15 5] 400,000/112. 52 20000] 380,000 
London United...........«...-/100001 2 5 70,000j)/2/. 154. 20000} 50,000 
Mexican....... snnniiabanelinened 10000} 16 10}  260,000})10s. 181. 5000] 255,000 
Pasco Peruvian........... eeese-{10000) 50 5) 550,000}/10s. 152. 5000] ‘545,000 
Potaai le Plas -...vc.ccceccscopae 20000} 8 5  260,000))2s. 6d. 5i. 2500] 257,500 
Real del Monte ........... +++] 500/1500 70} 785,000//300 400) 150000) 635,000 
Ditto New «........-ceseees--+e] - 500}. 20 50 35,000}/702. 250/, 35000 
Rio de la Plata. ......+.++++-|10000] 85 5} 900,000//11. 73 10000} 890,000 
La ae sevsteseeceetsereree] 1000] 340 20} 360,000)/702. 120 70000} 290,000 
JnitedéMexican...........++04+ 6090} 155 10; 990,000))7/. 25 : 
Ne TOW) nnveddeseverebiocher 18000} 40 5}| 790,000 ton. 25 paar vars > s senna 
Welch Iron and Coal........../ 10000 5 5} 100,000))/52, 25 50000; 50,000 

10,586,500 810750/9,775,750 

810,750 
Loss...! 9,775,750 








The following is the amount of free con- 
tributions to the several Religious Societies, 
according to their last published Reports :— 
Society for Promoting Chris- #£. s d. 

tian Knowledge . - 26,679 9 7 
Society for Propogating the 


Gospel, about . . - 5000 0 0 
Church Missionary Society 46,294 11 10 
Jew’s Society of London . 13,193 9 9 
Prayer Book and Homily 1,661 5 5 
Hibernian . —aTt In we 
British and Foreign Bible . 46,306 1 0 
London Missionary . . . 387,164 1 0 
Baptist Missionary - 10,499 3 8 
Wesleyan Missionary . . 45,766 1 1 
Moravian Missionary . 10,590 5 9 





Dec. 18.—The following is a copy of the 
letter addressed by Mr. Peel to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, transmit- 
ting to them a letter signed by the King, 
authorising them to promote subscriptions 
for the relief of the manufecturing classes : 

«¢ My Lorp, I have the honour, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of his Majesty, to 
transmit to your Grace, a letter signed by 
the King, authorizing your Grace to take 
proper measures for promoting subscriptions 
within your Grace’s Province, for the relief 
of the manufacturing classes in some dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom. It is pro- 


posed that these subscriptions shall go in 
aid of those which have been entered into 
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in the Metropolis for the same benevolent 
and charitable purpose. I have accordingly 
to desire, in compliance with the terms of 
his Majesty's letter, your Grace will take im- 
mediate steps for promoting the objects 
therein set forth.” 

Dec. 28. An open Committee Meeting 
of the Royal College of Surgeons took place 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, consisting of 
the Gentlemen at the General 
Meeting of the Members of the Royal Col- 
jege of Surgeons, held on the 13th of Feb. 
1826, to prepare a Petition to Parliament, 

unded on resolutions then sdopted—F. 

li, esq. in the chair: ‘The principal 
complaints, as stated in the petition, are— 
that the President and Couneil hold their 
offices for life, they having the power of no- 
minating themselves : that they refuse to 
receive certificates of attendance in country 





(xcv1. 


hospitals; that they are not accountable to 
the Members for the riation of the 
funds of the College ; that the examination 
of Candidates is conducted in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner ; that the subject of midwifery 
is entirely omitted in the examination; that 
the Hunterian Museum, presented to the 
College for the purpose of assisting the pro- 
gress of anatomy and surgery, has been so 

as to be of no public utility ; and 
that the College Library is useless, there 
being neither librarian nor catalogue. A 
member stated, that so little reliance was 
oe on the diplomas granted by the Col- 
ege, that the Lords of the Admiralty and 
the Army Medical Board refused any longer 
to recognize the College diploma as an ade- 
quate test of professional qualification, and 
would give a preference to students of the 
Edinburgh College, &c. 


—oe—— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions. 


Dec. 22. Major-gen. the Hon, F.C. Ca- 
vendish, to be Lieut.-governor of Malta and 
its Dependencies. 

War-Office, Dec. 23. -8d4 Reg. Foot 
Guards, Lieut. and Capt. Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford to be Capt. and Lieut.-col.; 29th ditto, 
Major Henry Barrington, 100th Foot, to be 
Major; 27th ditto, Lieutenant-gen. Hon. 
Sir Galbraith-Lowry Cole, G.C.B. to be 
Colonel, vice Marquess of Hastings, dec.; 
28th ditto, Capt. Chas, Cadell to be Major; 
34th ditto, Lieut..gen. Sir Thos. Macdou- 
gall Brisbane, K.C.B. to be Colonel —Bre- 
vet, To have the rank of Lieut.-col. on the 
Continent of Europe only : John-Stewart 
Hawkshaw, esq., 91st Foot ; Lewis-Augus- 
tus Northey, esq.—To have the rank of Ma- 
jer on the Continent of Europe only: Gar- 
nett-Joseph Wolseley, esq.; John Rainey, 
esq.; William Phipps, esq.—Unattached : 
Major Hon. Edw. Cust, 20th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-col. of Inf., To. be Majors of Inf, 
Capt. Robert-Carlisle Pollock, 90th Foot ; 
Capt Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk, 99th ditto. 

Whitehall, Dec..29.,. ;The Duke of Wel- 
lington to be Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the Tower Hamlets, vice Marquess of 
Hastings, dec. 

Foreign-Qffice, Dec..29. Patrick Camp- 
bell, esq. to be Secretary to his alee 
Legation to the Republic of Colombia... Rich- 
ard Pakenham, esq. to be Secretary to his 
Majesty's Legation to the United States of 
Mexieo., C. Hall, esq. to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Legation to the Confederated 
States of the Swiss Cantons. 

War-Office, Dec. 28. 84th Reg. of Foot, 
to bear on its colours and appointments the 
word ‘ India,” in commemoration of its 
services in that part of the world from the 


year 1796 to 1819.—1ist Reg. Foot, 2d Bat. 
13th ditto, 38th, 41st, au, 45th, 47th, 
54th, 87th, and sgth, to bear the word 
*¢ Ava,” in commemoration of their services 
during the late Burmese war.—11th Reg. 
Light Dragoons, 16th ditto, 14th Reg. of 
Foot, 59th ditto, to bear the word “* Bhurt- 
pore,” in commemoration of their services 
in the assault and capture of the fortified 
town and citadel of Bhartpore, in Jan. 1826. 

Brevet: Major J. J. Snodgrass, to be 
Lieut.-col. in the Army. 

Rich. Byham, esq. to be Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance, vice W. Griffin, esq. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Lostwithiel.—The Hon. Edw. Cust, vice Sir 
Alex. Cray Grant, bart. who has made his 
election for the borough of Aldbotough. 

Saltash.—Major-gen. Colin Macauley, vice 
Henry Monteith, esq. Steward of East 
Hundred. 





EcciestasTicaL PRereRMeNTs. 


Rev. W. Davison, Hartingdon Deanery, co. 
Derby. 

Rev. S. Blackall, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

Rey. H. Alford, Ampton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Wager Allix, Gr. Warley R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Bennett, St. George’s R.Canterbury. 

Rev. W. Bowen, Kenderchurch P. C. co. 
Hereford. 

Rev. L. R. Brown, Saxmundham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Browne, Little Glemham R. with 
Great Glemham P. C. annexed, Suffolk. 
Rev. T. Davies, Coelbron P. C, co. Brecon. 

Rev. C. Day, Playford P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. ape, Sibsey V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Hodges, Chileomb R. Hants. 

Rev. T. C. Kemp, East Meon V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Parson, Ashwicken and Leziate R. 
Norfolk. 
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Rev. E. Pendrill, Llangnick P. C. co. Gla- 


mor 
Rev. H L. St. George, Tedavnet V. Ireland. 
Rev. W.M. Ward, Hartington V.co. Derby. 
Rev. J. W. Dew, Chap. to Vise. Strathallan. 


Births.— Marriages. 
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Civic Prereaments. 
John Wallis, esq. to be Vice Warden of the 
Stannaries of Cornwall, vice R. Vivian, esq. 
Rev. W. H. Chapman, to be Second Master 
of the Charter House School, vice Rev. 
R, Watkinson. 


—o-- 


BIRTHS, 


May 80. At Ceylon, at the Rock House, 
Colombo, the lady of the Hon. Sir H. Gif- 
fard, Chief Justice, a son. 

June 28. At Chowringhee, the wife of 
Lt.-col. Bryant, the Judge Advocate-Gen. 
a son. 

Dec. 17. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Back- 
land, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, 
at Oxford, a son——23. At Cadogan- 


oe London, the wife of Benj. Heywood 
right, esq. a dau.——-25. At Oakley Hall, 
Hants, the wife of Lieut.-col. W. Hicks 
Beach, a son and heir..—2s. At Nether 
Broughton, Leicestershire, the wife of Lieut. 
Elliot Morres, R. N. a son. 29. At 
Shrivenham, Berks, the wife of the Hon. W. 
K. Barrington, a dau. In Queen's-sq. 
the wife of W. P. Richards, esq. a son. 








—=Q— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 2. At Halston, co. Salop, Wn. 
Henry, only son of Lieut.-gen. Williams, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late James Dor- 
mer, esq.——7. At Dulverton, James G. 
Brown, esq. Solicitor, to Mary, third dau. 
of arte Rocke, esq.——18. Henry 
Sacheverel Wilmot, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wilmot, bart. of Chaddesden, to 
Maria, eldest dau. ; and the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Curzon, son of Lord Scarsdale, to 
Augusta-Marian, second dau. of Edw. Mil- 
ler Mundy, esq. of Shipley Hall, Derby- 
shire. 16. At Clifton, co, Glouc. John 
B. M‘Carthy, esq. to Emily, third dau. of 
Capt. Wm. Gibson, 18. At St. Maryle- 
bone Church, Henry, third son of Matthew 
Montagu, esq. of Mont House, Portman- 
sq. Capt. 3d Guards, to Magdalen, widow of 
the late Fred. Croft, esq. and eldest dau. of 
Lieut,-col. Huxley. At Walcot Church, 
Bath, Capt. Gordon, R.N, to Mrs. John 
Helyar, dau. of the late Sir John Wrottes- 
ley, bart. ——19. At Inkberghe, Worcester- 
shire, Henry Ranking, esq. of Ulster-place, 
Regent’s Park, to Frances, dau. of the Rev. 
W. Heath, Rector of that parish, Nath. 
Graham, esq. of Pinner-wood, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Chas. Laurence, esq. of Keppel-str. 
——20. At Preston, near Bath, Major St. 
John Blacker, Madras Cavalry, to Anne- 
Hammond, dau. of Sir Chas. Morgan, M.D, 
of Dublin. 21. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
Fred. Temple, esq. of Guildhall, to Emma, 
only surviving dau. of the late Geo. Smith- 
waite, esq. Ordnance-office. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Isaac Nind, esq. se- 
cond son of John-Pitt Nind, esq. of Chel- 
tenham, to Louisa, widow of the late Wm. 
Paton, esq. second Member of the Board of 
Revensesttiiiviina desi. eldest son of 




















Josias Nottidge, esq. of Rosehill-Wixoe, 
Suffolk, to Hi 


atriet-Eliza, eldest dau. of 


Jesse Curling, esq. of Bermondsey, Surrey. 
23. At St. Pancras New Church, John 
Stratford Rodney, is; eldest. son of the 
Hon. John Rodne “Chief Sec. to Govern- 
ment, Ceylon, to Eleanor, third dau. ef Jo- 
seph Hume, esq. of Upper Charlotve-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 26. At St. Marylebone 
Church, John Kerrich, esq. of Goldstone 
Hall, Norfolk, to Mary-Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of John Fitzgerald, esq. M.P. of Wherstead 
Lodge, Suffolk.——At St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, Capt. George Weakner, of 
New Bond-street, to Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Chalmers, of Walworth._—28. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, John Adams, 
esq. of Summerfield House, near Maidstone, 
Sergeant-at-law, to Miss Coker, of Boxley 
House, Kent, and only dau. of the late Joha 
Coker, esq. of Bicester, co. Oxford. At 
the house of the Ambassador for the Ne- 
therlands, Lieut.-col. Nahuys, Knight of 
the Belgic Lion, te Ellen, second dau. of 
Brian Hodgson, esq.——At Studley Priory, 
Oxfordshire, Sir Chas. Wetherell, his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney Gen. to Jane-Sarah Eliz. 
second dau. of Sir Alex. Croke. At 
St. Paul’s Charch, Bristol, the Rev. Theo. 
Biddulph, to Cath. ‘eldest dau. of Jobn 
Lindon, esq. of Weston Court, Somer- 
setshire. 29. At All Saints, South- 
ampton, Alex. Young Spearman, esq.. to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Duncan 
Campbell, esq, of Bedford-square-——30. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Joseph 
Minors, ésq. of ‘Lower Brook-street, Gros- 
venor-square, to Mrs. Winckworth, of Con- 
naught-terrace, Edgeware-road.—_—_AtLym- 
ington, George Thring, esq. Chief Clerk of 
the Customs at Southampton, to Jane- 
Mouncher, eldest daughter of James Brown, 
esq. Collector of Customs at Lymington. 
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Lorp Dormer. 

Dec.9. At Terriers House, Bucks, 
the Right Hon. John-Evelyn-Pierrepoint 
Dormer, tenth Baron Dormer, and tenth 
Baronet of Wing in that county, and a 
Captain in the army. 

His Lordship was the only son of 
Charles, 8th Lord Dormer, by his se- 
cond wife, the relict of General Mor- 
daunt ; and was a twin-brother of Mrs. 
Portman, Lady of the late Henry-Berke- 
ley Portman, esq. M.P. and uncle of the 
present member for Dorsetshire. He 
married Nov. 6, 1795, Lady Elizabeth 
Kerr, eldest dau. of William-John, 5th 
Marquess of Lothian, K.T. but by her 
Ladyship, who died in 1822, (see vol. 
xcul. ii. 370) had no issue. He suc- 
ceeded his half-brother Charles, the late 
Peer, April 2, 1819; and it is believed, 
that, although the Barony has ex- 
isted for above two centuries, be was 
the first Lord Dormer that ever sat in 
the House of Peers,—his Lordship hav- 
ing conscientiously and piously rejected 
the errors of Popery, and conformed 
himself to the Established Church. 

The Barony of Dormer has devolved 
on Col. Joseph Dormer, of the Hunga- 
rian service, a cousin of the deceased 
Peer. 

Lorp Kinnairp. 

Dec. 11. At his residence in Regency- 
square, Brighton, aged 46, the Right 
Hon. Charles Kinnaird, eighth Baron 
Kinnaird of Inchture in Perthshire, a 
Councillor to the King in Scotland, 
F.R.S. and S.A, 

His Lordship was born April 7, 1780, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
George the late Peer, by Elizabeth, dau. 
and sole heir of Griffin Ransom, of New 
Palace-pard, Westminster, esq. At the 
general election in 1802 be was return- 
ed, after a contest of two days, M.P. 
for the borough of Leominster, and dur- 
ing three sessions he showed himself a 
very active member of the Opposition, 
frequently speaking, and with consider- 
able credit. Having succeeded his fa- 
ther in the peerage, Oct.21, 1805, a 
new writ was ordered, Jan. 21, 1806, 
and his place filled by the Hon. Charles 
Lamb. At the general election of Dec. 
1806 he was chosen a representative 
peer of Scotland, but this he continued 
only a few months, being an unsuccess- 
ful candidate at the election in June 
1807. He never afterwards sat in either 
House ; for, though possessed of no or- 


dinary talents, his ill bealth forbade ex- 
ertion. The name of his brother, the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, is, however, 
well known in the political arena. 

Lord Kinnaird married, May 8, 1806, 
at the house of Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
in Stratford-place, Lady Olivia-Letitia- 
Catherine Fitzgerald, 7th and youngest 
dau. of William-Robert, 2d and present 
Duke of Leinster, K.P. By this Lady, 
who survives him, he had issue: 1. 
George - William- Fox, now Lord Kin- 
naird; 2. Olivia-Cecilia-Laura; 3. Fre- 
derica-Eliza ; 4. Graham-Hay-St.Vincent 
de Roos; and 5, a son born in 1814. 

Lord Kinnaird was kind and affec- 
tionate in his domestic relations, and 
possessed of most agreeable manners in 
society. He had been long ill, but had 
recently appeared somewhat better, so 
that his death was unexpected. His 
son, the present Lord, is in his twen- 
tieth year. 





Lorp CLONBROCK. 


Dec. 13. At Rathmines, near Dub- 
lin, after a short illness, aged 46, the 
Right Hon, Luke Dillon, second Baron 
Clonbrock of Clonbrock, co.' Galway, a 
Trustee of the Linen Manufacture, &c. 

This noble family has long been seat- 
ed at Clonbrock, and is derived from the 
same stuck as the Viscounts Dillon and 
Earls of Roscommon, and many other 
families of eminence in Ireland. His 
Lordship was born April 25, 1780; suc- 
ceeded his father Robert, July 22, 1795; 
and married at Ardfry, co. Galway, Jan. 
6, 1803, the Hon. Anastatia Blake, ouly 
dau. and heiress of Joseph-Henry, Ist 
Lord Wallscourt, of that place, by Lady 
Louisa-Catherine Birmingham, 3d dau. 
and coheiress of Thomas-Henry Ear! of 
Louth, and twenty-second and last Lord 
Athenry. By this Lady, who died June 
5, 1806, he had issue: 1. Louisa, born 
Aug. %, 1805; 2. Robert, now Lord 
Clonbrock, born March 29, 1807; 3. 
Joseph, who died an infant; 4. Letitia, 
born Sept. 1, 1809. 

Ricnt Hon. Cov. Bacwete. 

Nov.4, At East Grove, near Cove, 
co. Cork, aged 50, the Right Hon, Wil- 
liam Bagwell, of Marifield House, co. 
Tipperary, a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
Colonel of the Tipperary Militia, Joint 
Muster master-general, &c. the eldest 
son of the late John Bagwell, of Marl- 
field House, esq. and Mary, eldest sister 
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of William, Ist and present.Earl of Lis- 
towel. 

Col. Bagwell sat in Parliament for 
twenty-nine years. He was first return- 
ed for Rathcormac previously to the 
Union; was afterwards M.P. for Clon- 
mel until 1819; and from that time till 
the late dissolution sat for the county 
of Tipperary. His father represented 
the county from the Union till 1806, 
and, as his son, was also Culonel of the 
Tipperary Militia. 

The deceased was never married, and 
his large estates descend to his nephew, 
John Bagwell, a minor, eldest son of the 
late Very Rev. Richard Bagwell, Dean 
of Clogher. Another brother was Lt.- 
col. John Bagwell, Major of the 6th 
dragoons, who died from a fall from his 
horse in 1806 (see vol. Lxxvi. p. 290). 

Dean SuHiPwey. 
(See Part I. p. 645, 

William- Davies Shipley, the son of 
Jonathan, afterwards Bp. of St. Asaph, 
and Anna-Maria Mordaunt, a niece of 
the Earl of Peterborough, was born at 
Midgham in Berkshire, on Saturday 
the 5th of Oct. 1745,0.S. At an early 
age he was sent to Westminster-scbool ; 
but upon the appointment of his father, 
in 1760, to the Deanery of Winchester, 
he was removed to the College there ; 
from whence he went to Oxford in 1763, 
and was admitted Student of Christ 
Church; of which society his father had 
been a Canon some few years before. 
Here he took the degree of M.A. in 1770, 
and soon afterward, wiz. in i771, was 
collated by his father (then Bp. of St. 
Asaph) tothe Vicarage of Wrexham, Den- 
bighshire ; when he left the University, 
and from that time resided in Wales, 
Upon the death of Dr. Herring, in 1774, 
he succeeded to the Deanery of St.Asapb, 
and about the same time tu the office of 
Chancellor of the Diocese. 

In 1777 he married Penelope, the eld- 
est daughter and co-beiress of Ellis 
Yonge, of Brynyorken, esq. and Pene- 
lope his wife, daughter of Col. James- 
Russell Stapleton, of the Guards, and 
of Grey’s Cuurt in Oxfordshire. 

From his father, a Prelate, of whose 
distinguished and venerable character 
it is here unnecessary to speak at large, 
the Dean inherited a sincere attachment 
to our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, and to those liberal principles 
which produced the Revolution, aud es- 
tablished the House of Brunswick on the 
Throne of these Kingdoms. It was the 
defence of these principles that engaged 
bim in a contest, which at the time drew 
the general attention of the public, and 
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willever be regarded as a proof of his 
manly and disinterested character; for 
the principles which he maintained were 
then no longer fashionable. 

With this contest is connected the 
iMustrious name of Sir William Jones, 
who not long afterward (viz. in 1783) 
became the Dean's brother-in-law, by 
his marriage with Anna-Maria, the eld- 
est daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
About the close of the American war 
that steady friend to liberty had written 
and published a little piece on the sub- 
ject of Government, intituled “ A Dia- 
logue between a Gentleman and a Far- 
mer.” Of this piece he was the known 
and acknowledged ‘author. The Dean 
of St. Asaph republished it in Wales ; 
upon which he was indicted for a libel 
by a political adversary ; but the osten- 
sible prosecutor was William Jones, the 
present Marshal of the King's Bench 
prison, at that time a Welch attorney. 
The-prosecution was long and vexatious ; 
for the prosecutor, after twice bringing 
the cause for trial into the Welch court, 
suddenly removed it by certiorari to 
Sbrewsbury. When it came there to a 
hearing befure: Mr. Justice Buller, the 
Jury were inclined to negative the charge 
of libel, and refused to give a general 
verdict agaitist the Dean. In this cele- 
brated trial the real question was, whe- 
theror not the matter was libellous; and 
the single point in debate, whether or 
not the Jury were to decide upon it. For 
the prosecution it was-contended that 
they were not; and the Judge, in sum- 
ming up, inculeated the same doctrine ; 
which indeed, at that period, was gene- 
rally current inthe Courts. The Jury, 
however, gave a verdict, by which they 
found the publishing only, evidently 
meaning that they found nothing libel- 
cus in the matter; but this verdict not 
satisfying the Judge, it. was altered, by 
the suggestion of the prosecutor's coun- 
sel (Mr. Bearcroft), and given according 
to his dictation in these words, guilty of 
publishing, but whether a libel or not we 
do not find. _Thé case was then brought 
up for judgment into the King’s Bench, 
when that Court bad the sagacity to dis- 
cover a flaw in some part of the proceed- 
ings, aud thereupon quashed the whole. 
Sucb was the termination of that long- 
protracted case: but it led to an alte- 
ration which was made some years after- 
wards in the Law of Libel, or rather in 
the practice of the Courts. We allude 
to the Statute, by which in cases of Li- 
bel, the Jury is authorized to decide 
upon the law as well as the fact. The 
Statute did not pass without great re- 
pugnauce on the part of the lawyers: the 
two chiefs of the profession, viz. the Lords 
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Thurlow and Kenyon, thought fit to en- 
ter their protest against it. 

Another remarkable circumstance that 
attended the case was this: while the 
Dean was onder prosecution for a pub- 
lication of the pretended libel, the au- 
thor was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 
Sir Wm. Jones, who was too intrepid 
and open an asserter of the rights of 
Englishmen, to wish for any conceal- 
ment, wrote a letter to Lord Kenyon, 
at that time Chief Justice of Chester, 
while the indictment was lying in his 
Court, avowing himself to be the author 
of the piece in question, and maintaining 
that every position in it was strictly con- 
formable to the laws and constitution of 
England. : 

Throughout the whole of this trans- 
action the Dean’s conduct was irre- 
proachable. He knew the principles of 
the Dialogue to be sound ; and those he 
resolutely maintained, but without any 
mixture of personal animosity, much 
less with any criminal design. From his 
father be had learned to pay “‘ due reve- 
rence to the Constitution; he had learn- 
ed that it was his duty to study its prin- 
ciples, and consider its structure, that 
he might be qualified to defend, to pre- 
serve, and to improve it.” From the 
same source he had learned, that “in 
whatever hands power is lodged under 
any government, there always goes with 
it an obligation to use it to those pur- 
poses of public good, for which it ap- 
pears to have been givens” that ‘* this 
is the only good tenure by which all au- 
thority is held.” These were the prin- 
ciples in which the Dean was educated, 
and throughout the course of his long 
life he found no reason to change them. 

This adherence to his principles ap- 
peared in the Preface which be wrote 
when he gave an edition of his Father's 
Works in 1792. He there asserts “ that 
the teachers of a religion whose princi- 
ple is to do good to all men, cannot, 
without deserting their office, forbear to 
teach the duties of princes and magis- 
trates, and to shew the guilt and ruin 
arising from the violation of those du- 
ties. That on such occasions it becomes 
necessary to raise our conceptions above 
the common business of private life, and 
venture ‘o apply the simple precepts of 
our Saviour to the greatest and most 
important operations of government. 
That in the plainness of those precepts 
there is a depth of wisdom sufficient to 
direct the highest actions of men.” That 
the sublimity of the Christian morals 
consists in the usefulness, the extent, 
the universality of the principles ; that 
they give laws not anly to the vul- 
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gar, but to statesmen, princes, and law- 
givers themselves.” And further, “‘ that 
the ministers of religion should consi- 
der themselves as the teachers of what- 
ever is good and useful to mankind ; or, 
in other words, as the teachers of the 
Gospel. Let the Clergy (Says he), like 
the rest of their fellow subjects, pay all 
due submission to the powers that are 
set Over us for our good,—tribute to 
whom tribute, honour to whom bonour 
is due. But let them teach the greatest 
their duty; that they are not only ser- 
vants of our common master, but, by 
the very tenure of their office, servanis 
of the people.” 

The Dean wrote this Preface partly 
to vindicate his Father's line of conduct 
in our unhappy contest with the Ame- 
rican Colonies. That contest the Bi- 
shop earnestly deprecated; and the 
measures which led to it he uniformly 
opposed both in Parliament and in va- 
rious publications, particularly in a 
** Speech on the Bill for altering the 
Charters of Massachusetts Bay.” In the 
conclusion of that piece his Lordship 
thus stated the grounds of his opposi- 
tion. ‘If the tendency of this Bill is, 
as I own it appears to me, to acquire a 
power of governing them (the Colonies) 
by influence and corruption, in the first 
place, this is not true government, but 
a sophisticated kind, which counterfeits 
the appearance, but without the spirit or 
virtue of the true: and then, as it tends 
to debase their spirits and corrupt their 
manners, to destroy all that is great and 
respectable in so considerable a part of 
the human species, and by degrees to 
gather them together with the rest of 
the world, under the yoke of universal 
slavery; I think, for these reasons, it 
is the duty of every wise man, of every 
honest man, and of every Englishman, 
by all lawful means, to oppose it.” The 
Bill passed, but the design, which was to 
bring the Colonists to unconditional 
submission, miscarried ; and we have 
no desire to recall to mind the disas- 
ters and failure of the war that followed: 
this only we shall not scruple to add, 
that the war, if completely successful, 
would have been more injurious to our 
country. 

And as the Dean of St. Asaph enjoy- 
ed this domestic example for his cun- 
duct in general, so especially had he the 
same excellent pattern for the substance 
and manner of his preaching. The ser- 
mons of his father are distinguished by 
such doctrines as the following ; that 
“the great end of true Religion is to 
establish among men the practise of mo- 
ral goodness and righteousness :” that 
** matters of positive institution are sub- 
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ordinate, and useful only as they pro- 
mote the practise of real godliness, vir- 
tue, and charity.” That we do not think 
justly of our holy religion, unless we re- 
member that it is the most extensive and 
universal of all religious dispensations : 
that it is not only revealed, but adapt- 
ed to every country and every climate, 
to all the different races of men, and to 
all the infinite forms of society and go- 
vernment in which they can be placed :” 
that “‘by mixing intimately with the 
springs and principles of action, it as- 
sumes a right to conduct and govern 
every scene of human life; and forms 
(as the exigencies of the world require) 
not only saints and martyrs, but princes 
and statesmen.” These doctrines were 
conveyed in an unaffected style, which 
fer purity and elegance has not any su- 
pericr in our language. Such was the 
rational and liberal course of preaching 
which the Dean had for his example, 
and which he respectfuily and uniformly 
followed. 

Tv what is here said we shall subjoin 
a just and well-drawn character of the 
Dean, which was written by a neigh- 
bouring Clergyman, and friend of his, 
and published in the Chester Chronicle 
soon after his decease : 

“The death of the Dean of St. Asaph 
bas cast a gloom over an extensive dis- 
trict in a degree more than we can pre- 
tend to describe; for in bim were united 
high intellectual powers, independence 
of mind, and true benevolence of heart. 
With such endowments, and blest more- 
over with a plentiful fortune, and dig- 
nified station, he adorned bis rank, and 
benefitted his fellow-creatures. His cha- 
rities were liberal and constant, and 
often munificent, at the call of public 
and private distress. In the general dis- 
charge of his duties in the Church he 
was serious and impressive, and in the 
pulpit be had no superior. 


‘E’en truths divine came mended 
from that tongue.’ 


‘© As Chancellor of the Diocese and 
Magistrate, he was diligent and acute; 
exact in the execution of the law, 
but jealous of exercising its powers, 
unless upon the fullest proofs. No man 
could be more esteemed by bis tenantry, 
among whom he lived, encouraging every 
thing that tended to their benefit and 
comfort, and always employing, in bis 
own immediate service, a great number 
of the labouring poor, His hospitality 
was large, but not indiscriminate, and 
was distinguished with taste and pro- 
priety. But eminent and estimable as 
the Dean wags in these respects, yet 
viewed in the more domestic relations 
of husband, parent, brother, friend, and 
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master, his character stands yet higher, 
and would require talents equal to his 
own to do it justice.” 

The Dean of St. Asaph had eight child- 
ren, viz. five sons and three daughters. 
He survived four of his sons, who 
died in the prime of manhood. Of these 
the third was Capt, Conway Shipley, 
R.N. who fell in a gallant but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to cut an enemy’s ship out 
of the Tagus; and to whom a monu- 
ment was erected, on the banks of that 
river, by the officers of Sir Charles Cot- 
ton’s fleet. His youngest daughter was 
married to the Right Rev. Reginald He- 
ber, Bp. of Calcutta, whose loss at this 
present moment is so extensively felt, 
and so deeply deplored. 





Rear-ApmiraL Warre, 

Nov. 21. At East Barnet, aged 74, 
Henry Warre, esq. Rear-Admiral R.N. 

This officer was born in Portugal, and 
entered the naval service under the pro- 
tection of Commodore Johnstone. After 
serving for some time as First Lieute- 
nant of the Trusty, a 50-gun ship, bear- 
ing the broa’ pendant of Commodore 
Cosby, on the Mediterranean station, 
he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
modore, in the Kingfisher sloop of war. 
During the Spanish armament, he com- 
manded the Swan of 14 guns, stationed 
in the Channel. His post commission 
bears date Nov. 22, 1790. In the sum- 
mer of 1793, we find him serving on 
board the flag-ship of Vice-Adm. J. 
Sanches de Britto, commander of the 
Portuguese squadron that came to Eng- 
land with Earl Howe; and in the fol- 
lowing year, commanding the Mermaid, 
a 32-gun frigate, in which he proceeded 
to the West Indies. 

On the 10th Oct. 1795, Capt. Warre 
fell in with an armed ship and a brig, 
off Grenada ; the latter pushed into a 
small bay, and got a-ground; and the 
Mermaid, in the eagerness of pursuit, 
ran on shore close alongside her; the 
vessel was got off, and proved to be the 
Brutus of 10 guns, belonging to the 
French Republic; her crew, consisting 
of 50 men, together with 70 soldiers, in- 
tended to support the rebellion in Gre- 
nada, landed and escaped. Capt. Warre 
chased the ship the whole of the next 
day, but lust sight of her in the night. 
Ou the 14th he again discovered, pur- 
sued, and after an action of half an 
hour, captured her. She proved to be 
the Republican of 18 gens, and 250 men 
(including truops), 20 of whom were 
killed, and several wounded. On board 
this vesset was a French General, pro- 
ceeding to assume the command in Gre- 
nada. The Mermaid had one man slain, 
and three wounded. 
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Capt. Warre subsequently commanded 
the Adamatit of 50 guns. He was placed 
on the list of superannuated Rear-Admi- 
rals, Aug. 31, 1810. 





Rear-Apm. Stair DouGtas. 

Nov. 22. At Ashling, near Chichester, 
Rear-admira! Stair Douglas. 

This officer was a grandson of Sir John 
Douglas, of Kilhead, bart. He served 
as a Midshipman during the American 
war, with his uncle Capt. Stair Douglas; 
received his first commission as a Lieu- 
tenant from Lord Rodney; was promot- 
ed to the rank of Commander in the 
Scorpion sloop of war, on the Jamaica 
station, in 1795; became a Pust-cap- 
tain Sept. 13, 1797; obtained the com- 
mand of the Nymphe frigate, in 1400: 
and commanded the Bellona, of 74 guns, 
forming part of Lord Gambier’s fleet on 
the memorable 11th of April, 1809. His 
promotion to the rank of Rear-admiral 
took place July 19, 1821. He married, 
July 1802, Anne, daughter of John 
Payne, esq. of Stubington House in 
Hampshire. 

ComMISS!IONER CREYKE. 

Dec.4. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Stonehouse, aged 80, Richard Creyke, 
esq. Governor of that Establishment, 
Resident Commissioner of the Victu- 
alling at Plymouth, and a Post Cap- 
tain, R.N. 

This officer accompanied Capt. Byron 
round the world in 1764. During the 
American war be commanded. the Otter 
of 14 guns; was very actively employed 
under the orders of Comm. Sir George 
Collier, and assisted at the capture and 
destruction of the towns of Norfolk, Suf- 
fulk, Portsmouth, Gosport, and others of 
less note in the vicinity of the Elizabeth 
river; the strong posts of Stoney Point, 
Fort la Fayette and Varplanks, up tbe 
North River; and the towns of New- 
haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, and Green- 
field, on the Connecticut shore; toge- 
ther with an immense quantity of sbip- 
ping, merchandise, provisions, and naval 
and military stores. He also accompanied 
Sir Geo. Collier to the Penobscut River, 
where nineteen sail of American armed 
vessels, and upwards of twenty trans- 
ports, were either taken or destroyed in 
August 1779. His post commission was 
dated Dec. 17, 1782, and his appoint- 
ment to be Governor of Plymouth Hos- 
pital, with a salary of 5752. July 15, 1795. 

Commissioner Creyke was brother to 
the late Ralph Creyke, esq. of Marton 
near Bridlington, and has left a son in 
holy orders, married to Sarah, daughter 
of the late Col. Hotham, of York. 





J. E. BaGGERSON. 

Oct. 3. At Hamburgh, aged 62, Jens 
Emmanuel Baggerson, one of the most 
celebrated and spirited Poets of Den- 
mark. He was born Feb. 15, 1764, of 
parents by no means wealthy; received 
the first principles of education in a pub- 
lic school; and in 1784 was admitted a 
student in the university of Copenhagen. 
Two years afterwards he first claimed 
public attention, by a volume of tales in 
verse. This was followed in 1791 by a 
collection of poems, in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘* Works of my Youth,” which met 
with very great success. He afterwards 
published many other fugitive pieces, 
both in prose and verse, but none are said 
to have surpassed his first productions. 
Unfortunately, he very early neglected 
his native tongue. He enriched the li- 
terature of Germany with several works, 
viz. ** Poetical Varieties,’’ Hamburgh, 
1803,2 vols.; ** The Parthenaide,’’ Ham- 
burgh and Mayence, 1806; 2d edition, 
Amsterdam, 1807; “ Heath Flowers,” 
Amsterdam, 1808. The “ Parthenaide”’ 
has been translated into French, by M. 
Fauriel. Baggerson twice filled the pro- 
fessor’s chair in the Universities of Co- 
penbagen and of Kiel, and by the un- 
usual instance of generosity, very ho- 
nourable to the Danish government, he 
was permitted to enjoy almost entirely 
the emoluments of these offices, although 
he did not perform their duties. Many 
persons of rank and fortune followed 
this example, and the wandering poet 
was thus enabled to pass a third of his 
life abroad, uncontrolled by the painful 
necessity of secking a subsistence. Hav- 
ing for several years suffered under a 
very complicated malady, he flattered 
himself that the waters of Bohemia 
would effect his cure. To that country 
he accordingly repaired, but finding his 
end rapidly approaching, he was_desir- 
ous of breathing his last in his native 
land, after an absence of eight years. 
This resolution was, however, formed 
too late: Baggerson could only reach 
Hamburgh, where he died. He has left 
two sons: one in the church, esta- 
blished at Berne; the other in the mi- 
litary service of Denmark, 





Tue Trappist. 

Oct. 9. In his convent, the famous 
monk of La Trappe, known under the 
name of the Trappist, a Guerilla chief, 
who, during the campaign of 1823, com- 
manded in Catalonia and Castile a corps 
of 1,000 or 1,500 men. Brother An- 
thony, which was the name of the Trap- 
pist, died as he had lived, a bigoted en- 
thusiast. On the 8th, in spite of the vio- 
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lence of his malady, he rose from his 
bed, and was carried to church, sup- 
ported by two of his brethren ; he there 
received the sacraments, and return- 
ed to his cell. Being laid upon his 
wooden bed (for the Trappists sleep only 
upon planks), be disposed himself for 
death. On the morning of the 9th, while 
they were about to place him upon a 
cross of ashes, according to the form in 
which the Trappists are laid, when dy- 
ing, be raised bimself up, although he 
had then lost the use of speech, and was 
almost insensible, in a last effort to 
throw himself upon the cross, which had 
been traced for that purpose. About an 
hour and a half after making this effort, 
he expired. 
M. Victor Hucues, 

Lately. in the Department of the 
Gironde, Commune of Rioti, the atro- 
cious Victor Hughes, the accomplice of 
those Revolutionists who overwhelmed 
France in misery and rain. The cruel- 
ties for which this terrible man was no- 
torious, can scarce be enumerated, and 
some of them even surpass belief. Land- 
ing at Guadaloupe (says the Memorial 
Bordelais,) by an effect of that fatality 
that presides over misfortune, he pro- 
claimed liberty to the Blacks, and he 
slaughtered their masters. The moiety 
of the proprietors fell under his execu- 
tions, and every family bewailed its vic- 
tim. The Colony, then extremely rich, 
was plundered, and Hughes amassed, by 
this means,immense wealth. The scourge 
of that quarter of the world, he produced 
insurrections in St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada ; but he failed at Dominica 
andMartinico ; there his emissaries receiv- 
edtheir merited reward. Recalled in 1798, 
he was confirmed by the Consuls in his 
office of Commissioner of Guiana, where, 
as in Guadaloupe, he acquired a consi- 
derable fortune by his exactions. After 
the capitulation of that Colony, he re- 
turned to France, when Buonaparte made 
him disgorge a part of the gains of his 
robbery. He then sought shelter in the 
department of the Gironde, in the com- 
mune of Rion, where he remained until 
his death, with the exception of six 
months that he passed with a person, 
named Mark Bordes, a potter, his ne- 
phew, and formerly his confidental se- 
cretary. 


—o) - 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov.8. In the manse of Nigg, near Aber- 
deen, aged 89, the Rev. D. Cruden, D.D. 
fifty-seven years Minister of that parish. 

Dec.19. At Hotham, near Market Weigh- 
ton, Yorkshire, aged 86, the Rev. James 
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Stillingfleet, 55 years Rector of that parish, 
and Chaplain to the Viscountess Montagu. 
He was a great-grandson of the celebrated 
Bishop ; was of Queen’s Coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1765 ; and was presented to Hotham in 
1771 by the King. He published two Ser- 
mons preached in Hull, one on the death of 
Rev. Soha King, Minister of St. Mary's, 
March 3, 1782, and another at the opening 
of the General Infirmary, Sept. 1, 1784. 

Dec. 20. At Wimbourne Minster, aged 
82, the Rev. John Baskett, senior Minister 
of the Collegiate Church, in which he had 
officiated above fifty years. His cheerful, 
humane, and benevolent disposition obtain- 
ed for him the kind affections of his ac- 
quaintance, and the prayers and blessings of 
the poor. 

Lately. After along and painful affliction, 
the Rev. Wm. Davy, of Hauthois, Vicar of 
Tuttington, Norfolk, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1814 by the Bishop of Ely. 

The Rev. J. Drake Wainwright, Rector of 
Sturmer, Essex. He was of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1797, M.A, 1802, and was pre- 
sented to his benefice in 1811 by the Duke 
of Portland. 

The Rev. Geo. Wright, D.D. one of the 
Ministers of Stirling. 


—_@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Environs. 


Dec. 15. In Northampton-square, aged 
86, Mrs. Martha Tanner, many years an in- 
habitant of Norton-falgate. 

Dec. 18. Charles St. Vincent, youngest 
son of Charles Chamberla.., esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Carthagena. 

Dec. 21. Margaret, youngest daughter of 
Sir Sandford Graham, bart. 

Dec. 22. At Hanger Vale, Ealing, aged 
45, Wm. Wood, esq. coal-merchant of 
Northumberland-street, Strand. 

At Edmonton, Sarah, wife of Edw. Rowe 
Mores, esq. 

Aged 58, Anne, wife of Rich. Stocker, 
esq. Apothecary to Guy's Hospital. 

Dec. 23. Lucretia-Grace, wife of Thos. 
Turner, of Curzon-st. M.D. and half sister 
of Sir Charles Blois, bart. She was the 
eldest dau. of Sir John the fifth and late 
bart. by his second wife Lucretia, dau. of 
Ottley, of the island of St. Christopher, 
esq.; and was married to Dr. Turner, Jan. 
14, 1805. 

Dec. 25. At Clapton, aged 87, Mary, 
relict of James Vaston, esq. 

Dec. 26. In Halfmoon-st. aged 42, Eliza- 
Rebecca, wife of Leoni Lee, esq. of Old 
Bond-st. and eldest dau. of Rev. John Chap- 
man, Rector of Daglingworth, Glouc. 

Dec. 27. Aged 65, Henry Houghton, 
esq. of Doughty-st., and King’s Arms-yard. 

n his 20th year, William, eldest son of 
Wm. Willis, jun. esq. of Lombard-street. 
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Dec. 28. At Brixton-hill-terrace, aged 
39, H. W. Ward, esq. 

Dec. 29. In Great Russell-st. aged 72, 
Lydia, relict of Wm. Blackburn, esq. of 
Southwark, architect. 

Aged 52, Dr. And. Douglas, surgeon 
R. N. after a service of thirty-four years. 

Lately. In College-hill, aged 63, John 
Burdon, esq. eldest son of Mr. Burdon, 
formerly a bookseller at Winchester. Mr. 
Burdon resided for some time at Reading, 
and some years since filled a situation in the 


Stationery office. 





Cuersuire.—Dec. 16. At Henbury Hall, 
aged 63, Margaret, relict of Thos. thesia, 
esq. of Minshull, sister of Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe, bart. and aunt to Sir Rich. Brooke, 
bart. She was born at Liverpool, Feb. 16, 
1763, the third and youngest dau. of Sir 
Robert Cunliffe, the second and late bart. 
by Mary, dau. of Ichabod Wright, of Not- 
tingham, esq. ; was married Dee. 31, 1787, 
to Thos. Brooke, esq. brother to her sister's 
husband, Sir Richard the fifth and late bart. 
By that gentlemen she had a son Henry, two 
oduts who died young, and three daughters. 
Itisa singular concurrence of family alliances, 
that the late Lady Brooke (whose death is 
recorded in our last vol. pt. i. p.478), being 
her brother’s daughter, was married to one 
who was at the same time her sister’s sun, 
and her husband’s nephew. 

Essex.—Nov. 4. At Hutton Rectory, 
Sarah, wife of Rev. R. Black. 

Dec. 15. Mrs. Sarah-Armstrong Mad- 
den, of Chipping Ongar. 

Guovucester.—Lately. At Clifton, aged 
68, Robert Nicholas, esq. F.S.A. of Ashton 
Keynes, Wilts, M.P. for Cricklade from 
1785 to 1790, and many years Chairman of 
the Board of Excise. 

Hants.—Dec. 6. At Winkton-house, 
aged 18, Maria, the youngest dau. of the 
late John Barnes, esq. of East Finchley, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 8. At Petersfield, aged 59, Mr. 
James Calvert, a native of Scotland, and a 
resident of that town for the last forty years. 

Dec. 17. At the Grove, Lymington, 
Mary-Gibbes, wife of Robert Allen, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Stoke-road, near Gosport, 
Lieut. Stone, R. N. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 104, 
Sarah Millar, widow. The early part of her 
life was chiefly spent in the army. She had 
been twice married; her first husband was 
an officer, and her second a serjeant. She 
was at the taking of Quebec with General 
Wolfe, and various other battles. She re- 
tained her faculties to the last. 

Hererorp.—Dec. 15. In St. Owen’s-st. 
Hereford, aged 79, Ariana, last surviving 
dau. of the Ven. Egerton Leigh, LL.D. 
Archdeacon of Slop, and Canon Resid. of 
the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 








{xevs. 
Dec, 19. Edw. Morris, esq. of Chorley 
Wood 


Herts.— Dec 17. Aged 70, Mary, relict 
of John Crabb, esq. of Hitchin. 

Dec. 21. Aged 87, Mrs. Jane Sibley, 
of Mackery End, Wheathampstead. 

Kent.—Dec. 22, At Mason-hill, Brom- 
ley, aged 74, the relict of John Pieters, 
esq- 
At Broadstairs, the Right Hon. Bridget 
Lady Teynham. She was dau. and coh. of 
Thos. Hawkins, of Nash Court, Kent, esq. 
was married May 21, 1788, to Henry-Fran- 
cis-Roper Curzon, esq. (now Lord Teyn- 
ham, having succeeded his cousin as 14th 
Baron in 1824); and was the mother of 
fifteen children, ten sons and five daughters, 
five of whom died infants. 

LeicesTeR..—Dec, 23. At Danett’s Hall, 
near Leicester, Ellen, widow of Edw. Alex- 
ander, M.D. eldest dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Samuel Waterhouse, esq. of Hali- 
fax, one of the Justices of the Rae: and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. (See a memoir of Dr. Alex- 
ander, in vol. xci. i. p. 84; and his epi- 
taph, vol, xcv. i. p. 94.) 

Dec. 24. At Launde Abbey, aged 57, 
John-Finch Simpson, esq. an exemplary 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
County. 

Dec. 25. Aged 53, Mr. Ald. Treland, of 
Leicester, who served Mayor in 1821. 

Norrotx.—Dec.1. At his seat, Barmer, 
Sydenstone, aged 81, Thos. Kerslake, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Dec, 24. Aged 21, 
Louisa, eldest dau. of R. Sherard, esq. of 
Oundle. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Dec. 26. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in her 100th year, Mrs. 
Tewart. ‘ 

Somerset.—Dec, 22. In Kensington-pl. 
Bath, aged 75, John-Donald Macqueen, esq. 
late of Eton, Bucks. 

Dec 23. At Pilly-vale, Frome, aged 68, 
John Olive, esq. 

Dec. 24. Aged 75, Philip Tully, esq. of 
Kingsdown, formerly of Bat 

Dec. 25. At Babington, in his 80th 
year, Chas. Knatchbull, esq. 

Surrotx.—Dec. 20. At Stratford St. 
Mary’s, Philippa, wife of Rev. R. Leeds. 

Surrey.— Dec. 22. At Tooting, aged 
81, Lady Welch, relict of Sir Rich. Welch, 
of Eltham. 

Sussex.—Nov. t9. At Brighton, Robert- 
Home Gordon, esq. of Conduit-st.; and of 
Embro, North Britain. 

Dec. 12. Dorothea, wife of Robt. Hen. 
Hurst, esq. of Nuthurst Lodge, and dau. of 
John Breyaton, esq. of Haunch-hall, Staff. 

Dec. 23. At Brighton, Mrs. Forth, wife 
of the Master of the Ceremonies. 

Wirts.—Dec. 15. At Otterbourne, aged 
74, 8. Leventhorp, esq. 

Veaneniinabite 30. Athis seat, Bes- 
singby, near Bridlington, Harrington Hud- 
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son, esq. M. P. for Helstone in the two last 
Parliaments. He married Oct. 26, 1795, 
Lady Anne Townshend, eldest child of 
George, 1st Marq of Townshend, by 
his second wife Anne, dau. of Sir Wm. 
Montgomery, bart. Her Ladyship died April 
1, 1818. 

Dec. 14. At Fulford Field House, near 
York, aged 70, W. Ellis, esq. He was chief 
magistrate of York in 1799 and 1507. 

Dec. 23. At Hull, aged 38, Capt. James 
Dalby, of the sloop Wharfinger, of York. 

IrneLanp.—Nov. 25. In Fitzwilliam-sq. 
Dublin, Chichester Fortescue, esq. of Dro- 
misken, co. Louth. He was the represen- 
tative of an elder branch of the noble family 
of Clermont, and was 3d cousin once re- 
moved to William-Charles, the present Vis- 
count. He was the only son of Thomas 
Fortescue, esq. of Dromisken, formerly M.P. 
for Trim in the Irish Parliament, by his 
second wife, Marg. daughter of Nichol- 
son, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Dublin, in a duel with Mr. 
Hayes, Dominic Bric, esq. a Roman Ca- 
thulic Barrister, and a member of the Ca- 








tholic Association. The cause of this fatal, 


quarrel arose thus: Mr. Bric and some 
other gentlemen were standing at the Ge- 
neral Post-office, Sackville-street, on Sun- 
day, the 24th, waiting the arrival of the 
Cork coach, to know the latest account of 
the contested election between Mr. Hut- 
chinson and Mr. Callaghan. On the coach’s 
arrival, a majority having been announced 
in favour of Mr. H., Mr. Bric exclaimed, 
*« Devi! mend that ruffian Apostate Calla- 
han, we will put him down at last.” Mr. 
avis, who was agent of, and a relation to 
Mr. Callaghan, replied, ‘* He is a ruffian 
that calls Mr. Callaghan so.” On this 
Mr. Bric sent a challenge to Mr. Hayes, 
which terminated fatally to the former. 

Asroap.—April 19. On board the El- 

hinstone, on his passage to Columbo, Lt. 
= Jackson, of the Madras N. I. and De- 
puty Quarter-Master-Gen. in the ceded dis- 
tricts; nephew to Randle Jackson, esq. 

Nov.2. At Dieppe, Tho. Matthews, of 
noe Denbighshire, esq. and late Capt. 
5th Dragoon Guards. 

Nov. 15. At Florence, aged 24, Isabella 
Langley, wife of J. M. Cave, esq. 

Nov.20. At Calais, aged 46, John Gor- 
ton, esq. eldest son of late W. Gorton, esq. 
of Windsor. 

Lately, At Tournay, in France, Capt. 
C. M. Fabian, R. N, 
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At Berlin, aged 80, the celebrated ustro- 
nomer, Professor Bode. 

At Martinique, Lieutenant - General 
Francis Delaval. This officer had the rank 
of Major in the army, March 1, 1794; 
Captain in the corps of unattached officers 
receiving full pay, June 30, 1794; brevet 
Lt.-colonel in 1798; Colonel in 1808 ; Ma- 
jor-General in 1814; Lt.-General in 1821. 

Dec. 4. At Rome, in his 70th year, his 
Excellency the Chevalier William Curtoys, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and General Agent 
of his Catholic Majesty at the Court of 
Rome. He wasa native of Wootton Rivers 
in Wiltshire. 

East Inpiss—May 5. At Dum Dam, 
Lieutenant Henry Wintle, fourth son of 
Jas. Wintle, esq. of Lansdown-cresc. Bath. 

June 12. At Madras, Capt. Cosby, Mi- 
litary Sec. to his Exc. Lt.-Gen. Sir Geo. 
Walker, K.G.B. Comm.-in-Chief ; and son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen, Sir Henry Cosby, of 
Barnsville Park, Gloucestershire. 

June 17. At Byculla, aged 68, Commo- 
dore Wm. Mainwaring, E. I. Co.’s Marines. 

June 20. At Bombay, aged 40, Capt. 
Geo. Waddington, son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Stafford Waddington. 

June 26. At Karnal, Lt.-Col. Geo. H. 
Gall, 8th regt. Bengal Light Cavalry. 

June 29. Of cholera morbus, at Maza- 
gen, Bombay, aged 41, Capt. Thos. Palin, 
of the 10th N. I. on that establishment, 
Assistant Sec. to the Military Board, and 
youngest son of Thos. Palin, esq. of Pains- 
wick, formerly of Gloucester. 

July 14. At the camp of Jaulnah, Lieut. 
and Adjutant R. J. Bird, of the 8th regt. N.1. 

July 19. At Madras, 20, the wife 
of Lieut. S. W. Prescot, 5th N. I. 

July 21. At Masulipatam, Mr. Con- 
ductor John Cannah, 

At Berhampore, of fever, George Ri- 
chardson, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Commercial Resident at Runpore. He was 
son of the late Wm. Richardson, esq. Ac- 
countant-General to the E. 1, Company, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Armstrong, of Go- 
dalming, esq. and Dowager Countess of 
Winterton. 

July 26. Mr. Charles Clayton, Examiner 
in the Military Board Office, Madras. 

Aug. 2. At Barrackpore, aged 23, the 
Hon. Jeffrey Amherst, eldest son of Lord 
(now Earl) Amherst, Governor-General of 
India, and Sarah, dau. and coh. of Andrew, 
Lord Archer, and widow of the 5th Earl of 
Portsmouth. 


-—&— 
ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


Page 280. Administration of the estate 
and effects of John Farquhar, esq. has been 
granted, by the unanimous consent of the 
parties interested, to J. F. Fraser, one of 
the nephews, The property is chiefly per- 


lendid estate of Fonthill hav- 


sonal (the 
by Mr. Farquhar some time 


ing been sol 


—— to his death), and will, therefore, 
divided equally among his nephews and 
nephews, viz. : G. 


nieces. There are 
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and J. Mortimer, and J. F. Fraser; and 
four nieces, who are married to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Sir William Templer 
Pole, bart. James Lumsden, William Ait- 
ken, and P. Trezevant, of America. It is 
supposed that the share of each will be 
100,000/. The landed property is compa- 
ratively small, and will go to the heirs-at-law. 

Page 283. The Rev. Henry Hill was 
a Trustee of the Stowmarket Naviga- 
tion, and Vice-president of the Corpo- 
ration for the relief of poor widows and 
orphans of Clergymen within the Arch- 
deaconries of Suffolk and Sudbury. He 
married a daughter of John Tweed, esq. of 
Stoke by Clare, and sister of the Rev, Jo- 
seph Tweed, the present worthy Rector of 
Capel St. Mary. By this lady he has left no 
issue. Mr. Hill communicated to the Board 
of Agriculture some useful practical Ob- 
servations on the mode of drilling Wheat, 
which he had successfully practised for many 
years; and they are inserted in Young’s 
General View of the Agriculture of Suffolk. 


Additions to Obituary.— Bill of Mortality. 
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Page 478. The Princess Scherbatoff, of 
the family of the ancient Czars, and of a 
race whose names embellish the literature 
of their country, as well as stand eminent 
amidst its warriors. She was herself an ac- 
complished and excellent lady, for ever ac- 
tive but unobtrusive in acts of beneficence, 
to which, mixed with the endeared duties 
of a beloved wife and mother, she dedicated 
her exemplary and retired life. Some little 
time before the late Emperor Alexander vi- 
sited England, she had given her hand to 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, then attached to 
the British embassy at the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. After passing the sul 
years together in mutual domestic happi- 
ness, he was nominated by his country to 
a public service in South America, and dur- 
ing the consequent temporary absence from 
his family in Russia, he has been thus he- 
reaved. He has an only child left to be his 
consolation,—a daughter, onwhom the Em- 
peror of Russia had previously entailed her 
mother’s rights of rank and inheritance. 














A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 13, 1825, TO DECEMBER 12, 1826. 


: Males - 11,178 In all , Males 10,454 In all 
Christened 4 Fomales 11,066 , 22,244 Butled ~ } Females10,304 . 20,758 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 768 | 40 and 50 1994 80 and 90 634 
under 2 years 5952 10 and 20 808 50 and 60 1926 90 and 100 90 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 ©1472 | GO and 70 1832 ee 1 
5 years 1982 | 30 and 40 1724 | 70 and 80 1569 eae 3 
Decreased in the Burials this Year 268. 

DISEASES. Hemorrhage - - - 34,Thrush - - - - 65 
Abscess - - - = 76] Hernia - = - = 8 | Tous « « & « 8 
Age, and Debility - 1575 a Cough - - 674/Venereal - - - - 8 
Apoplexy - - - - 363 —e hobia » ~ i ee ee ee 1 
Asthma - - - - 922/Inflammation - - - 2295 . aan nae 
Bedridden - - - - 1 eae of the Liver 119 ‘Total of Digenaes - $0,576 
Bile - - - - - 14/Insanity - - - - 170 1 
Cancer - - - - - 100|Jaundice - - - - 383 CASUALTIES. 
Childbed - - - - 209|Jawlocked - - - 1|Bumt- --- - 2 
Consumption - - - 5290|Measles - - - - 774 Choaked - - - - l 
Contraction of the Heart 2{ Miscarriage - - - 3 Drowned = poe tae 139 
Convulsions - - - 2588) Mortification - - - 244 Excessive Drinking : ‘ 
Croup - - - - - 90) Ossification ofthe Heart 6 Executed Acer 3 
Diarrhea- - - - 12/Palpitationofthe Heart 6 Found Dead - - + 9 
Dropsy - - - - 820|Paly - - - - - 2/Fractured - - - - 2 
Dropsy in the Brain - 676} Paralytic - - - - 125 Frighted ig eh tee 1 
Dropsy in the Chest - 65)|Pleurisy - - - - 13 Killed by Falls and se-\ i109 
Dysentery - - - - 7|Rheumatism - - - 12|_ YeralotherAccidents 
Enlargement of the Heart 16 | Scrophula c-< « 30)™ urdered - - - - 4 
Epileyey - - - - 40/SmallPox- - - - 503|Poisoned - - - - 8 
Eruptive Diseases - 12/ Sore Throat, or Quinsey 13 a. - w-< 2 
Erysipelaa. - - - 17|Spasmm- - - - - 44 Get - + <° t 
Fever - - - - - 926/Stillbom - - - - 733|Smothered- - - - 1 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 97|Stome - - - - - 21 Starved- - <- - - 2 
Fever, Intermittent or Ague 2 | StoppageintheStomach 20 | Suffocated- - - - 8 
Flue - - - - - 8 Suddenly oc « « ggpeeeew = eee 

Total of Casualties - 384 





Gout - - - - - 38° Teething - 
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* There have been Executed within the Bills of Mortality 19; of which number only 


2 have been reported as such. 


+ The two populous parishes of St. George, Hanover-square, and St. Leonard, Shore- 


ditch, have neglected to make a return. 
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95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 575 

Cape Coast, hostilities of the Ashantees 
against 361, 457, 550 

Carbrook, Norfolk, historical notices 206 

Carteret, Lord, memoir of 174 

Cartwright, Major, biographical sketch 
of 242, 243 

Caterpillars, manufacture produced by 
627 

Catesby Priory and House, co. North- 
ampton, notices of 33 

Catholic Association, address to 2, 129, 
205. meeting of 460 

Catholic Faith, Father Murpby’s Articles 
of 8. exposition and absurdities of 206 

Catholic Priesthcud, See Priests. 

Catholicism, definition of 483. 
sure of 526 

Catholics, bigoted devotion in Ireland to 

St. Declan 168, 169. petitions against 

457, 458. conversions of to Protestant- 
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ism 458. conspiracy against the Por- 
tuguese Constitution 483—486. fero- 
city of in Ireland 351, Milton’s ani- 
madversions on 611. doctrines dif- 
ferent from the Primitive Christians 
624 

Cavan, in Ireland, election at influenced 
by the priests 6 

Cavern, “iscovered at Bramley 169 

Celtic Antiquities, notices of 41 

Ceolwulf If. anecdote vf 327 

Chace, Free, on the right of 265 

Chancery, money vested in 71 

Charing Cross, and its neighbourhood, 
historical notices of 29 

Chariots, British, found at Hamden Hill 
140 

Charities, Public, table of the annual 
revenues of 635 

Charlies, Prince, notice of 231 

Charles Church, Plymouth, ancient 
nuscript found in 448 

Chai‘eaubriand, M. sketch of relative to 
Ev gland and Portugal 632 

Cherokee Indians, printing press esta- 
blished by 69 

Chichester, Earl of, memoir 173 

China, intelligence from 361. statistics 
ot 361 

Chinese Language, on acquisition of 350 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Promot- 
ing, meeting of 540 

Christianity, diffusion of 362 

Chronology, of Egypt 211. of Media 214 

Chronometers, Prize, accuracy of 626 

Chryseis, inconsistent accounts of no- 
ticed 2296 

Church Establishment, on re-union of 
the Methodists with 302, 390. Dis- 
senters opposed to 391 

Church Livings, clubs for buying 390,583 

Church-scot, explanation of 35 

Churches, on the suspension of the Deca- 
logue in 588. sixth annual report of 
the building of 71 

New, All Souls, Mary-le-bone 9. 
St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street 10. 
St. Peter’s, Walworth 201 

Clapperton, Capt. discoveries in the in- 
terior of Africa 457 

Clifford's Tower, York, notice of 291 

Clifton Camp, antiquity of 522 

Climate, influence of, on the human 
constitution 506 

Clocks, Tiluminated, advantages of 552 

Clonbrock, Lord, memoir of 640 

Coal Money, historical notices of 617,618 

Cochrane, Wm. Basil, memoir of 270 

Coin, of the EmperorNerva, discovered450 

Coins, found in some Indian tumuli 40, 
41. at Shipton-Mallet 70. in Bath 160 

Coleoptera, account of 247 

Coliseum, Regent's Park, described 160, 
161 

Columbia, seven departments declare 

against the existing system 551 














Combe, Taylor, memoir of 121 

Commons, House of, alphabetical list 72. 
corrections in the spelling of members’ 
names 194 

Companies, Joint Stock, number of 
Shemes for 267. reduction of shares 
in 364. parliamentary discussion on 
545. directors rendered liable 552. 
losses of those connected with mining 
637 

Confectionery, of Paris, in the 13th cen- 
tury 388 

Connecticut, blue laws of 69 

Connor, C. memoir of 566 

Conquest, observations on 295 

Constable- Burton, co. York, topographi- 
cal notices of 304 

Constantinople, insurrec'ion of the Ja- 
nissaries in 66,67. fire at 359. trea- 
sonable plot in 550 

Convocation, House of, general assembly 
and address to his Majesty 552 

Copenhagen, fine arts at 167 

Cople, co. Bedford, early owners of 19 

Copyright, trial in France respect- 
ing 166 

Copyright Act, injustice of 445 

Corn, &c. order in council for importing 
266. exports and imports of 355. ne- 
cessity of maintaining the prices 
of 380 

Corn Laws, remarks on 54. petitions 
for and against 459. Parliamentary 
discussion on and petitions against 
543, 544 

Coronation Feast of Henry 1V. 107 

Costume, Ancient, work on recommended 
290. preparing by Mr. Fosbroke 392 

Cottage System, introduction of into 
Somersetshire 636 

County History, compendium of 24, 135, 
221, 309, 417, 512, 595, 601 

Courts of Arbitration recommended 293 

Coventry, account of Preping Tom of 20. 
show fair at described 22 

Cowey Stakes, discovered in the Thames 
355. the remains of an old weir 391 

Cows, ancient custom of pasturing 316 

Creation, on the Mosaic account of 116, 
126, 386 

Creyke, Rich. memoir of 644 

Cries of Paris in the 13th century 387 

Criminal Jurisprudence, plan for couso- 
lidating 589 

Crown, on the title of the heir to 28 

Crying the Mare, phrase of explain- 
ed 432 

Currency, remarks on 48, 54, 55 

Dandies, of antiquity, 31 

Daventry Church, description of 402 

Daventry Priory, co. Northampton, ac- 
count of 33, 401 

Davy, Rev. W. memoir of 88 

Dead Bodies. See Body Stealing. 
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Decalogue, on the suspension of in 
churches 588 

Declination of Stars, table of 210 

Deeds, band writing and furms of vindi- 
cated 482 

Denmark, intelligence from &69 

Deputy Lieutenant ot a county, on the 
rank, &c. of 290 

Derry, siege and defence of 43 

Derwentwater, James Earl of, lines on 
the death of 118 

Deverel Barrow. co. Dorset, observations 
on 421, 536, 616 

Dialects of the West of England, remarks 
on 620 

Dilston Hall, lines on 118 

Dimma's Bor, described 244 

Diorama, in Regewt’s Park, described 61 

Discovery, French voyage of 166. Rus- 
sian voyage of 449 

Dissenters, opposed to the Church esta- 
blishment 391 

Docwra, Capt. J. C. memoir of 466 

Dorchester, Lord, memvir of 174 

Dormer, Lord, wemoir of 640 

Dougan, John, persecutions of 551 

Doughty, Mrs. S. death of, and wealth 92 

Douglas, Adm, Stair, memoir of 644 

Dramatic Authors in Russia, regulations 
fur 61 

Dublin Port, trial respecting slippage 
and anchorage in 70 

Dundalk, iv Ireland, election at influ- 
enecd by the priests 7 

Ear, lectures on, noticed $53 

Earth, on the Mosaic account of 116, 
126, 386 

East India Company, regulations for ex- 
amining the candidates for writer- 
ships 445 

East Indies, intelligence from 68, 264, 
457, 634 

Easter, derivation and origin of 386 

Edgcote, co. Northampton, notiee of 35 

Edward I. exact commencement of every 
year of his reign 27. badge of 203 

—- IV. notices of his invasion of 

England in 1471, 41, 42. badge 

of 264 

- VI. badges of 204 

Eglantine, etymological remark on 386 

Egypt, chrowlogy of 211 

Egyptian Antiquities, description of 163 








Egyptian Hieroglyphics, explanation 
vt 629 
Egyptian Manuscripts, Champollion’s 


catalogue of, noticed 194 
Elections of Ireland, outrageous conduct 
of the priests at 6, 7 
Elizabeth, Queen, badge of 205 
Elphinston, James, literary notices of 219 
Elstow, co. Bedford, account of 105 
Emigration Societies af Scotland, peti- 
tions from 545 
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Epitaph on Adm. Benbow 219 

Epitaphs, remarks on 507. 
cients 623 

Etruscan Sepulchre, discovery of 450 

Evans, Adm, A. F. memoir of 183 

Rev. Rich. pedigree of 394 

Exchange, New, in Paris 627 

Executioner, characteristic cruelty of 
an 140 

Exeter, Marq. barony of, noticed 290 

Extemporary Preaching, observations 
on ll 

Fair, at Coventry, described 22 

Fancourt, Adm. memoir of 557 

Farms, Large, advantages of 218 

Furquhar, John, memoir of 278. 
posal of his property 647 

Fastolfe, SirJ. inventory ot his effects 251 

Fawcett, Gen. memoir of 557 

Fawsley, co. North’ton, notices of 34 

Feast, at the coronation of Henry IV. 
107. at the funeral of Bp. Bubbewith 
in 1424, 108 

Feathercock Hall, co. York, inquiry re- 
specting 2 

Ferrers Family, pedigrees of 409 

Fine Aris, exhibition of at Copenhagen 
167. the Pope’s regulations respect- 
ing 1€7 

Fire Insurance Companies, petitions for 
reduction of duties on 545 

Fires, in the woods of New Jersey 69. 
on the Yorkshire moors, owing to 
extreme beat 70. at Over, co. Cam- 
bridge 266 at Constantinople 359. 
at Bristol 636. at Dublin id. 

Fly Leaves, No. xxxu. John Gay 230. 
Prince Charles 231. No.Xxxul. ancient 
poem en Heraldry 413 

Fontevraud, royal effigies at 162 

Foot, Jessé, memoir of 472 

Forms of Prauer, on the collection of 104 

Fossebroke, John, will of in 1500, 315 

Fossil Bones, tound in France, 
160, 257 

Fountain for the Emperor of Brazil 70 

France, intelligence from 66, 166, 262, 
454, 547,632. account of a residence 
in 149. fossil bones found in 257, 
expences of living in 400 book trade 
of 541. speech of the king noticed 
547. treaties with Spain 632 

Franklin, Capt, N. W. overland expedi- 
tion of 352 

French Institute, prizes of 159, 160 

Friendiy Societies, on the management 
of 155 

Friezelanders, poetry of 351 

Fiogmore Lodge, priuting press at 448 

Fryer, Dr. E. mewvir of 469 

Gadara, visit to 142 

Garbet, Rev. J. Bp. Milner’s Letter 
to 304 

Gay, John, poems of, noticed 230 
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Genesis, reconciled with modern disco” 
veries 116, 126. written according to 
the received opinions of the times 386 

Geneva, Lake of, to be joined with the 
Rhine 66 

George IT. anecdote of 435 

IV. \etter to the Archbishops for 
promoting public subscriptions 637 

Germany, intell. from 66, 167. new 
publications in 167, 541. secret so- 
cieties in 336 

Ghent, John of, badge of 203 

Gibraltar, Ismael, memvir of 186 

Gifford, Lord, wemoir of 367 

Gilead, Balm of, history of 511 

Gipsies, King and Queen of, noticed 98 

Glasgow University, prize essays 445 

Glastonbury Abbey seal of, 397. anti- 
quities of 398. court baron to be 
revived 459 

Gloucester, tracts relative to 423 

Godiva, Lady, historical account of 20 

Gold Sands of the Ural mountains 257 

Gossamer, immense quantities of 363 

Gothie Architecture, remarks on 16, 119, 

195,410. origin of the term 47. his- 
torical notices of 427 

Grace, remissuess of not saying 215 

Grain. See Corn. 

Gray's Inn Hail, architectural innova- 
tions in 109 

Great Britain, statistics of 354 

Greece, poetry of 61. mistaken notices 
respecting 146,147. intelligence from 
264, 457, 550 

Green’s Norton Church, co. North’ton, 
repairs in 194, 290, 317 

Gregg, James, speech of, on the anni- 
versary of the siege of Londonderry in 
1648, 604 

Gun, to be discharged by steam 627 

Guydons, ancient size of 208 

Hague, Elisha de, memoir of 600 

Hail, Bp. omission in the last edition of 
his works 508 

Hammond, A. plan for consolidating the 
criminal jurisprudence 511 

Hardinge, Sir Nich. memvir of 557 

Harvey Islands, diffusion of Christianity 
in 362 

Haverholm Priory, co. Lincoln, account 
of 114 

Hayes, Capt. Admiralty grant to 71 

Heat of the weather, effects of 70 

Heber, Bp. memvir of 463. two scholar- 
ships established in India under bis 
name 540 

Henry 11. badges of 203 

- IV. coronation feast of 107. badges 

of 203 

- V. VI. VII. and VIII. badges 
of 204 

Heraldry, ancient poem on 414. works 
on suggested 416 
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Herculaneum, excavations of 256 

Hervey Family, of Elstow, noticed 106 

Hevenynge Priory, notices of 209 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, explanation 
of 629 

Hill, Rev. H. biographical notices of 648 

Sir John, monument of 589 

Hippistey, Sir J. C. Dr. Miluer’s asser- 
tion respecting 304. contradicted 392 

Holioway, Adm. mewoir of 275 

Horace, \ib. iii. ode xi. observations on 17 

Houses of the ancient Britons 323 

Hughes, M. Victor, mewuir of 645 

Hutks, statements respecting 621 

Hull, Mechanics’ Institution at 354 

— J. F. memoir of 377 

Human Constitution, influence of climate 
on 506 

Humphreus, Bp. biography of 586 

Hussey, Lord Wm. biographical account 
of 113 

Hutchinson, Hon. C. H. memoir of 370 

Hypochondriac, sketch of the 436 

Idolutry of the Papal church 206 

Juviad iv a wutshell, described 250 

Images, Papal worship of 206, 207 

Inclosures, evils of 217. advantages 
of 579 

Indulgences of the Catholic church, ab- 
surdities of 206 

Infidelity, remarks on 335 

Ingestre, Vise. memvir of 87 

Insects, appearance at diff. rent seasons 98 

Insects, Exotic, observations on 246 

Ireland, \ate elections influenced by the 
outrageous conduct of the priests 6, 7. 
rebellion in 1798 instigated by the 
priests 8, 128, 129. retruspective no- 
tices of 52, 53. scenes of bigotry ex- 
hibited at Armore, 168, 169. distress 
and feverin 168. antiquarian notices 
of 244. ferocity of the Papists in 551 

Trish Antiquarian Researches, observa- 
tions on 518 

Italy, intell. from 66, 167, 263, 359. 
literature of 159. Roman antiquities 
discovered in 356 

Jackson, Dr. T. his “ History of the 
Jews,”” noticed 194 

- Rev. W. memoir of 567 

James I. devices of 205. anecdotes of 
339-341, 440-443, 613 

Janissaries, insurrection of 66, 67 

Jars, Glass, found at Pompeii 629 

Jefferson, Thos. memoir of 273 

Jennings, John, death and character 568 

Jesuits, deuunciation against 166. spread 
of in Switzerland 455. conspiracy 
against the Portuguese constitution 
484. against King Joseph of Portu- 
gal 488 

John, King of England, exact commence- 
ment of every year of his reign 27 

Joint-stool, explanation of 482 
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Karamsin, N. M. memoir of 376 

Kelly, M. memoir of 565 

Kemp Family, of Norfolk, notices of 
4u9. pedigree of 594 

Kingsland, co. Hereford, account of 393, 
583. holy sepulchre in the church of 
396, 584 

Kinnaird, Lord, memoir of 640 

Kiskauko, death and character 568 

Knightley, Sir C. notice of 34, 35 

Ladybirds, wumbers of during this sea- 
son 98 

Laing, Major, travels in the interior of 
Atrica 264 

Lambe, Capt. J. notice of 98 

Lancet Arch, historical notices of 427 

Langham Piace Church, description of 9 

Languages iw Africa, 256 

Latin Classics, works of discovered 448 

Layer, et, mological explanation of 251 

Lea Church, co. Lincoln, described 209 

Lee, Rev. F. suicide of 92 

G. A. memoir of 281 

Legions, Koman, remarks on 100 

Leith, places and families so named 320 

Leith Hill, notice of 32. derivation 
of 232 

Leman, Rev. T. memoir of 373 

Lemontey, P. E. memoir of 562 

Library, books necessary fur 101-103 

Linnean Society, meeting of 540 

Literary Fraud, account of 353 

Literature, desiderata in 101-103. 
torical sketch of 353. 
Royal Society of 540 

Liverpool Royal Institution, 
of 159 

Llewelyn alt Davydd, pedigree of 394 

Lloyd, Bp. biography of 586 

Loadstone, anti-rheumatic properties 
of 127 

London, historical notices of 29, pano- 
rama of 160, 161. trade of 355. im- 
provements in 449 

London Bridge, progress in building 267 

Londonderry, anniversary of the shutting 
of the gates, and particulars of the 
siege in 1688, 604 

Longleat House, Wilts, description of 406 

Louis XVI. anecdotes of 434 

Luscomle, Bp. visitations of 454 

Luther, biographical notices of 343 

M Dowall, Brigadier, memvir of 377 

Mackensie, Murdock, mewvir of 561 

Madagascar, spread of Christianity in 362 

Madrid, panorama of 255 

Magdalen College, Oxford, architectural 
innovations in 119, 196, 410 

Magnay, Ald. memoir of 473 

Magnetic Pole, observations on 120 

Magnetic Needle, variations of at Port 
Bowen 236 

Maiden Castle, co. Dorset, notices of 258 

Malacca, diffusion of Christianity in 362 
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Malesherbes, M. monument of 454 

Mare, Crying the, explained 432 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, anec- 
doves of 434 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Marriage, prohibited among the Saxon 
priesthood 432. formerly permitted 
among the Catholic priesthood 623 

Mary, Queen of England, badge of 204 

Mary le-bone, derivation of 225 

Mason, John, memvir of 439 

Mattocks, Mrs. memoir of 183 

Mechanics’ Institute of Hull, proceedings 
of 554 

Mechanics’ Institution of London, prize 
essays 553 

Media, chronology of 214 

Medicine, origin of 229 

Medicine and Anatomy, new school 255 

Meteorological Diary, 96, 192, 288, 384, 
420, 576 

Methodists, assuming an hierarchal go- 
vernment 266. on their re-nnion with 
the Church establishment 302, 390 

Mexico, titles abolished in 69 

Meyrick, Dr. armoury in the Tower ar- 
ranged by 159, 195. his work on 
armour noticed 412 

Micklegate Bar, York, notice of 291 

Middle Temple Hall, repairs of 319 

Mills, Cha. memoir of 559 

Miner, Bp. mewoir ot 175. last pro- 
ductions of 303. his assertion re- 
specting Sir J.C. Hippisley contra- 
dicted 392 

Milton, portrait of discovered 61. on 
Protestant union 610. animadversions 
on Popery 611 

Mines, affected by the heat of the wea- 
ther 70. of the Ural mountains 257 

Mining Companies, losses of 637 

Missionary Socicty, of Bristol, proceed- 
ings of 362 

Moncreiff, Mr. murdered by robbers 634 

Monkton, Adm. memoir of 558 

Montpellier, visit to 434 

Monuments of Architecture, &c. Society 
at Dresden for discovering 167 

Morgan, Bp. biography of 585 

Mortality, Bill of, 95, 191, 287, 382, 478, 
574, 648 

Mosaic Account of Creation reconciled 
with modern discoveries 116, 126 

Murder at Leatherhead 363 

Murphy, Father, articles of the Catholic 
faith 8 

Murray, Lindley, biographical notices 
of 527 

Napier, Lady, death of 128 

National Delt, remarks on 112 

National Gallery, description of 626 

Naval Architecture, remarks on 240 

Netherlands, intel. from 262, 454 

New Harmony, of Mr.Owen, described 550 


Newnham Church, co. Northampton, de- 
scription of 17 

Nichols, John, memoir of 489—504. 
chronological list of his works 502- 
504. poetical tributes to his memory 
504, 542 

Norman Conquest, notice of 98 

Norris, Mr. portrait of noticed 400, 
biographical notices of ib. 

North Pole, intended expedition to 61 

North-West Overland Expedition, account 
of 352 

North-West Passage, Capt. Parry’s third 
voyage for the discovery of 233—259. 
probability of navigating 238, 239, 
Mr. Macleod’s information respecting 
628 

Northamptonshire, notices of 33 

Norths, on the Lives of 324—3927 

Norwood, in Surrey, notices of 2, 96 

Oakeley, Sir C. memoir of 371 

Oats, &c. order in council for importing 
266 

Ogle, Charles, death and character 91 

Old Place, Sleaford, account of 113 

Orang Outang, capture of one at Suma- 
tra 35) 

Organic Remains, discovered in Essex 458 

Ostend, explosion of a powder-magazine 
at 262 

Owen's New Harmony, description of 550 

Oxjord University, architectural innova- 
tions in 119, 196, 410. Prize Es- 
says 538 

Paddle, ancient, found at Shaftesbury 99 

Padstow, Cornwall, charter of 305. cu- 
rious carvings in the church of 306, 
307 n. historical notices of 307, 308 

Paintings iv the British Institution 59 

Palace, Royal, idea of, and description 
223, 267, 297, 402 

Panama, iustalilation of the Congress 
of 361 

Panorama of London 160, 161. 
drid 255 

Paradise, ridiculous account of 249 

Paris, cries of, in the 13th century 387. 
new Exchange in 627 

Parish Registers, indexes to, suggested 
399 

Parliament, alphabetical list of the 
House of Commons 72. plan for pro- 
ducing moderate reform in 111, pro- 
ceedings in 453, 543 

Parry, Capt. third Voyage for the dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage 
233-239. Polar Expedition by, in- 
tended 352 

Patrons of Benefices of the Evangelical 
connexion 390, 583 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, account of 20 

Pengwern, co. Salop, account of 321 

Pennons, ancient size of 208 

Persia, hostilities with Russia 360, 
455, 549 
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Perth, Literary and Antiquarian Society 
of. 448, 628 

Pesou, explanation of 251 

Phenicians, early promoters of com- 
merce 616 

Phillipps, S. M. memoir of 373 

Pianos, of cast iron 341 

Piazzi, Joseph, memoir of 561 

Pitcairn's Island, recent visit to 551 

Plantagenet, badge of, described 293 

Planis, number of species in different 
countries 354 

Pliny, manuscript of, discovered 629 

Pointed Style ot Architecture, observa- 
tions on 426—429 

Polar Expedition, to be undertaken by 
Capt. Parry 352 

Polar Magnetic Attraction, observations 
on 120 

Polar Sea, chart of 234. on the pro- 
bability of navigating 238, 239 

Pompeii, visit to the ruins of 145. an- 
cient glass jars found in the ruins 
of 629 

Pope, political reforms of 263. pro- 
clamation for public forms of prayer 
against the evils of the times 359. de- 
rivation of the name 483 

Pope, A. coffin of, discovered at Twick- 
enham 134 

Popery, persecuting spirit of 132, 133. 
account of a conversion to 148. ab- 
surdities and idolatry of 206, 207. 
cruelty of in Spain 263. conspiracy 
of against the Portuguese Constitu- 
tion 483—486. see Catholicism. 

Popery Unmasked 3, 129, 205 

Portiand Vase, inquiry respecting 416 

Portraits, Royal, notices of 46 

Portugal, intelligence from 167, 263, 
359, 456, 547, 548, 634. royal am- 
nesty 167. new charier of explained 
263. Popish conspiracy against the 
Constitution of 483—486. her ancient 
alliances with England 486. sketches 
of the manners and customs of 487, 
428. ignorance of the military of 483. 
gallegos of 488. depravity of the priest- 
hood 487, 488, 527, 602. his Majesty's 
message to Parliament respecting 545. 
Mr. Canning’s Speech on his Majes- 
ty’s Message 546. British troops sent 
to her protection 546. rebellion in, 
and aggressions frum the Spanish 
frontiers 547, 548. French Cabinet 
favourable to 632. Chateaubriand’s 
Speech relative to 632, enthusiasm 
at Lisbon 634 

Powder Magazine, explosion of at Os- 
tend 262 

Powder-mill blown up on Hounslow 
Heath 170 

Power, Gen. Sir M. memoir of 182 

Preaching, Extemporary, observations 
on Il 
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Precedence of Spiritual Peers, query re- 
specting 109 

Prayer, Forms of, on the collection 
of 104 

Priests Catholic, outrageous conduct of, 
in Ireland 6,7, @ 128, 129. instiga- 
tors of the Irish Rebellion 8, 128, 129. 
depravity and impostures of, in Portu- 
gal 487, 488, 527, 602. formerly per- 
mitted to marry 623 

Primitive Christians, doctrines similar to 
the Church of England 624 

Printing, on zinc, 160 

Printing press established at Frogmore 
Lodge 448 

Protestant Union, Milton's design of 610 

Protestants, persecutions of, by Papists 
132, 133 

Publications, number of in Germany 
167. useful ones suggested 413 

* Quin,’ critical dissertation on the use 
of 296 

Raffles, Sir T. S. memoir of 78 

Raithley, John, mewoir of 282 

Raleigh, Sir Waiter, visit vo the birth- 
place of 509 

Raunds Church, spire of destroyed by 
lightning 362 

Records, Ancient, 
from 115 

Reed, Isaac, \etters of 230 

Reform, Parliamentary, plan for pro- 
ducing 111 

Registers, Parish, indexes to suggested 
399 

Reid, W. H. memoir of 184 

Relics, devotion formerly paid to 208 

Religion, evangelical cant of 143 _ 

Religious Inquiry, remarks on 217 

Religious Societies, contributions to 637 

Revenue, abstract of 71, 363 

Rheumatism, \vad-stone a preventative 
of 127 

Rhodes, W. B. memoir of 471 

Ribblesdale. Lord, memoir of 369 

Richard If. anecdote of 34. 
of 203 

——-— III. badge of 204 

Robbers, gang of, at Wickwar 170 

Rockets, improvement in 160 

Rocking Stones, remarks on 421, 422 

Rolls of Arms, pubdlication of wanted 
220,416. observations on 313, 

Roman Antiquities, found atWitham 163, 
near St. Remy 258 in Italy 355, 
356. inthe South of France 450 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics. 

Roman Coins, found in Bath 160 

Roman Legions, remarks on 100 

Roman Villa, discuvered near Water- 
Newton 355 

Royal Badges, account of 203 

Royal Effigies, at Frontevraud 162 

Royal Palace, idea of and description 
223, 267, 297,402 
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Royal Portraits, notices of 46 

Royal Society, meetings of 449 

Royal Society of Literature, meeting of 
540 


Russia, intelligence from 66, 167, 264, 
360, 455, 549. regulations for dra- 
matic authors 61. report respecting 
the political conspiracy in 168, mo- 
nument of the Jate Emperor 256. 
coronation of the present Emperor 264, 
hostilities with Persia 264, 360, 455, 
549. discovery ships of 449 

Safetu Hood, experiments with 160 

Sailors, Exglish, superiority of 57 

St. Andrew's University, Burmese MS. 
presented to 540 

St. Bernard, ascent to 577. Bonaparte’s 
passage over 578. visit to the monas- 
tery of id. 

St. Declan, bigoted devotion to in Ire- 
land 168, 169 

St. Peter, ancient statue of, found near 
Bishop’s Gate 209 

St. Philip's Chapel, Regent-street, de- 
scribed 10 

St. Martin’ s-in-the-Fields, ancient state 
of 30 

St. Mary de Lode Church, Gloucester, 
account of 505 | 

St. Nicholas, Kent, visit to 392. 
of described ib. 

St. Remy, Norman antiquities at 258 
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the marriage of J. Harris, esq. 260, 
On the Bp. of ****** 358 

Spain, degradation of 483 

Sylvanus Urban, stanzas to ii, 451 

Taylor, J. \ines addressed to Sir G. Beau- 
mont 164. sonnets to J. Cradock, esq. 
260, 451. on the Bp. of ****** 358, 
epitaph on the late J.Nichols, esq. 504 

Terence’s Phormio, epilogues to 62, 231 

Eunuchus, prologue and epi- 

logue to 631 

Village Maid, lines on 345 

Wake, Mr. on Miss Boyce’s singing 165 

Watts, A. A. the Grey Hair 444 

Westminster Play, prologue and epilogue 
to 631 

Wilson, Mrs. Village Maid 345 

Young Lady, on the death of a 452 
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Abbey, R. 554 
Abbott 367 
Abercromby, J. 72 
Aberdeen, Earl 449 
Ablett, J. 72 
Abraham 590 
Acheson, Ly.M.269 
Ackland, M. P. 77. 
Sir T. D. 72 
A’Court, E. H. 73 
Adair, Capt. J. 554 
Adams 551. G. 188. 
J.639. T. 99 
Adamson, Capt. W. 
73 
Addams, M. 283 
Aitken, W. 648 
Akers, A. 462 
Alcock, J. 25. T.74 
Alder, B. 381 
Alderson, W.A. 365 
Alexander, E. 646. 
H.72. J.D. P. 74. 
J.J.74. T.D 555 
Alford H. 461, 638. 
J.386 
Alington, H. 378 
Allanson 312, G. 
570. M. 463 
Allen, B. H. 598. 
Capt. G. A. 93, 
M. G. 646 
Allsopp, M. H. 94 
Aluwick, Bp. 305 
Althorp, Lord 74 
Alvauley, Lord 601 
Ameer Khan 549 


Amesbury, J. 366 


Amherst, J. 647. 


Baron 554 
Ammershaber, C. 
366 
Amos, A. 172 
Amphelete 573 
Amyot, T. 142 
Anderson 268, 448. 


Dr. 274. A. 448. 


Sir E. 386. 3,554 
Anderton, A. 170 
Angel, J. 25 
Angell, W. B. 475 
Angelo, G. F. 571 
Anguish 94 
Anlezark, R. 377 
Annesley, J. 77, M. 

172 





Earl 2 
Anning, D. 284 
Anson, G. 75. Sir 
G. 73. M. A. 283 
Anstey, G. 378 
Anstice 540 
Anton, J. 170 
Antrobus, G. 74 
Appleby, A..77 
Apsley, Viscount 72 
Arbuthnot, C. G. J, 
364. Col. H. 75 
Arbuthnot, C. 73 
Archdall 194..M.75 
Archdeckne, A. 73 
Arden, H. 573, 574. 
R. 601 
Arkhurst, J. 363 





Arkwright, R. 74. Aymsley, J. M 269 
Sir R. 281 Ayre, J. 555 
Arnaud 268 Backhouse, J. 475 
Arnold, C. 170. F, Badcock, W.S. 555 
366 Bagot, A. 366. J. 
Arnould, J. 556 M. 269 
Arthur, J. 308,309 Bailey, J. 230, 570 
Arton, R. 601 Bailie, Lieut.-Gen. 
Arundel, H. B, 269 J. 473 
Earl 406 Baillie,Dr.156. Miss 
Ascham, A. 661 356. G. 269. J. 73 
Ash, E, 172. J. G. Baird, Capt. P. 242 
556 Baker 17, 194, 401. 
Ashbrook, Vise 93 C. 189, E.74. W. 
Ashburnham 72 377 
Asbburton, Lady77 Balcomb, E. 284 
Ashe, M..E.S. 189 Baldwin 540 
Ashhurst, W.H.74 Bale, P. G. 380 
Ashley, Lord 74 Balfour, J. 75 
Aske 221 Balguy, Dr. 158 
Astell, W. 72 Ball, Dr. 441 
Astle, Miss 1288 Ballantyne 103 
Astley 2. F. D. Bamford, A, 94. M. 
556. Sir J. D. 366 
74 Bandon, Earl 2 
Atherton, Col. 393, Banecroft, G. 985 
A. 188 Bankes, H. 72% J. 
Atkins, A. W. 72. 72. Sir J. 199 
Sir R. 423 Banner, T. P. 381 
Atkinson 195 Bannerman, P. 365 
Atwood, F. T. 555. Barbauld 440 





T. S. 570 Barber, J. 365. J. 
Attwood, M. 72 H. 269 
Aubrey 638 Barclay, C. 75.J.74. 
Aufrere, A. 400 R. 269 


Austin, Col. 77 
Aylwin, A. 284 


Barham, T. 572 
Baring, A.72. F. 
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74. Sir T. 75. 
W.74 

Barker, D.574. G. 
365. M, 572. P. 


H, 382. W. W.76 
Barlee, C. 476 
Barlow 127 
Barnard 320. Ld74 
Barne, M.73 
Barnes, M. 572,646 
Barnouin, M. 447 
Barnwell, J. 170 
Baronskoff 572 
Barratt 196 


Barrett, S. 74. S.W. 


571 


Barrington, D. 391. 


H. 638. W. H. 
639. R. 364 
Barrow, A. 32. J. 
445. Dr.T.327 
Barth, W. 462 
Bartlett, J. 93. W. 
O. 461 
Barton,B.345. J.77 
Barwell, S. 380 
Baskett, J. 645 
Bastard, E.72. Capt. 
J. 72 
Bate, Marg. 419 
Bateman, Vise. 394 
Bates, H. 188. H. 
E. 477 
Bath, Marq. 406 
Bathurst, Earl 545 
Batley 544 
Batson, F. 188 
Battam, G. 573 
Batten, Adm. 136 
Battey, C. H. 72 
Bayer, B. O. 379 
Bayley, C. 364 
Baylie, J. 365 
Baylis, C. 379. G. 
283 
Bayly, R. 367 
Baynes, Major 365. 
H. 554 
Beach, W. H. 639 
Bearcroft 641 
Beard 540 
Beatson, H. 371 
Beauchamp 19 
Beauclerc 548 
Beauclerk,G.G.366. 
W. 638 
Beaumont, G. 311 
Beavau, J. P. 366 
Beckett 599. J. 73 
Beckford, Ald. 290 
Beckham, C. S. 556 
Bective, Earl of 75 
Bede 601 
Bedford, Duch. 268 
Bedingfield, H. 269 
Beedle, A. 571 
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Beesly, J. 76 

Beith 171 
Belasyse, C. 462 
Belcher, A. 366 
Belfast, Earl of 75 
Belford, P. M. 174 
Belgrave, Lord 72 
Bell 230. A. 171.C. 


449, E.365. M. 
74. R.187. W. 
R. 365 


Bellamy, J. 93, 285. 
J.W.171 
Bellasyse 435 
Belling, R. 308 
Bellingham, Sir W. 
76 
Belt, E. M.556 
Benbow 219 
Benett 544. J. 74 
Bengough, G.172 
Benjamin, J. 380 
Bennet, M. 366 
Bennett 398. A. M. 
461. C. F. 284. 
D.379. E. A. 474 
G. 540. J. 476, 
572. Capt. T.95. 
W. 638 
Benson 474, A. H. 
574. C.172. R. 
74. S.77 
Bentinck, Ld W. 73 
Bentley, Dr. 600. 


A. 489. E. J. 93. 


S. 94. 
Bentra 505 
Bere, W. B. 555 
Berens, C. 474 
Beresford 170. Capt. 
72. E. 379. Lady 
E. 285. Sir J. 74 
—— Lord 96 
Berguer, C. J. 77 
Berkenhout 599 
Bernal, R. 74 
Bernard, T. 
Vise. 2 
Berney, M.H. 366 
Berry, W. 402 
Best, A.171. Dr. H. 
1428 
Betham, W. 518. 
Sir W. 540 
Bewsher, J. 189 
Beyer, J. O. 187 
Bicknell, H. E. 462 
Biddulph, T. 308, 
639 
Bigland 424 
Bingham, J. 600. 
Lord 75, 554 
Binning, Lord 75 
Birch, J. 74. R. H. 


75. 


554 
Birchall, A. 285 


Bird, E.93. E. P.77. 
F. H. 285. J. 474. 
P.A.572. R.J.647 

Biros, W. T. 555 

Birkbeck, Dr. 158 

Bish, T. 73 

Bishop, H. 308 

Bisshopp, H. A, 172 

Black, G. 285, 448. 
S. 646 

Blackall 638 

Blackburn, L. 640 

Blackburne, J. 75 

Blacker, Major 77, 
639 

Blair, J. 73 

Blake, A. 640. R.93 

Blakeway 316, 321 

Bland 438. S.O. 269 

Blandford, Lo:d 74 


Blane, Major 461. 


C. C. 268 
Blantyre, Lady 268 
Blaydes, E. 188 
Blencowe, A. 171 
Blenkarne, C. 3.283 
Bliss, M. 172 
Blomfield, G. B. 461 
Bloomfield 138 
Blount 380, 460 
Bode 647 
Bogue, J. 268 
Bobun, Miss 477 
Bolivar 551 
Bond, Miss 371. E, 

366. J. 72, 377 
Bonbam, H. 24 
Bonner, T. 573 
Bonney, T. 76 
Bonnor 5289 
Booker, Dr, 555 
Booth, J. 284, 269, 

379, 380 
Borradaile, R. 73 
Borrett, E, 366 
Bosworth 228 
Botzaris 60 
Boucher, J. 377 
Bougainville, Baron 

166 
Boulger, P. O. H. 

364 
Boulton, M. R. 462 
Bourchier, H.S.381 
Bourne, Dr. 172. S. 

453. W.S.72 
Bouverie, Maj, Gen. 

77. B. 555, FP. 

268. 555 
Bowater, E. 461 
Bowden, T. 308 
Bowen, W. 638 
Bowes 598 
Bowles 444. A. E. 

189. C. 99. C.D. 

171. W. 475 


668 
Bowyer 194. W, 
489, 490, 491 
Boyd 103. W. 73 
Boyle, R. 311 
Boynton, Col. 136 
Bradley, W. 268 
Bradshaw,39. Capt. 
J.72. R. H. 72 
Brady, Dr. 104 
Branchamp, S. 474 
Brander, G. B. 365 
Brandon, Maj. 268 
Brandreth, T.A. 366 
Bray 298 
Brecknock, Lord 72 
Bree, E. 555 
Breedon, J.S, 283 
Bremner 574 
Breton, J. 305 
Brettell, J. 191 
Brewerton, J.H.461 
Brice, Miss 475, G. 
T. 92, 554 
Brickwood, L. 93 
Bridges, A, 187 
Brie, D. 647 
Bright, B. H. 639. 
H. 72. J. 365. R. 
172 
Brine, J. 268 
Brinkley, J. 365 
Brisbane, M. D. 638 
Bristol, Earl 170 
Bristowe, De 463 
Briton, D. A. 98 
Britton, J. 382 
Brvadley, M. 312 
Brocas, F. 571 
Brockhausen 77 
Brogden 454, 543. 
545. J.73 
Brome, C. 570 
Brooke, M.189, 640. 
S. 599 
Brookes, J. W. 573 
Brooks, W. 556 
Brougham 454. H. 
74.35.74 
Brown 541, 639. 
Capt.381. C. 190, 
D. 320, Col. E, 
573. F..572. J. 
269. “J. G, 639. 
L. R.638. M, L. 
382, Sir W. 5328 
Browne, A. 556. C. 
268. D. G. 94. E. 
93. G. 268. J.75. 
T. 379. Sir T. 60. 
W. 638 
Brownlow, C. 75 
Bruce, Lady A.L.B. 
556. . C. B. 365, 
J. 141, W. 381 
—— Lord 73 
Brudenell, Vise. 73 











664 


Bruen, H. 75 
Bruere, W.S,. 171 
Brundrett, A. 379 
Brunel 161 
Bryant 42], 639. G. 
476. J. 474 
Brydges, Sir J. W. 
H. 75 
Buccleugh, Duke of 
419 
Buchan, Dr. 600 
Buchanan 461 
Buck, L, 73 
Bucke, M. 639 
Buckell, Dr. 70: 
Buckingham, Duke 
450 
Buckinghamshire, 
Earl 474 
Buckland, Dr. 639. 
A. M. 474 
Buckley, E. P. 364 
Buhle, G. 477 
Buller, C. 74, 550. 
J. 74. R.. 186 
Builock, G. 556 
Bunbury, J. 172 
Buonaparte 578 
PrinceC.L.540 
Burdett, Sir F. 74 
Burdon, J. 646 
Burke, H. 189 
Burlington, Ld 312 
Barn, A. 365. J. G. 





93 
Burnet, Gen. 571 
Burnett 134 
Burnham, G. 366 
Burrard, G. 555 
Burrell, Sir C, M. 
74. W.74 
Burrows, W.171 
Burslem, W. J. 377 
Burton, F.77. Sir 
C. 482. N. 134 
Bury, Lady C. 155 
Bush, Maj. 268 
Bushell, A. 284 
Butler 93. Dr. 8, 
555. H. 114, J. 8. 
S. 381. W. 175 
Butlin, A. 286 
Butt, J. S. 573 
Butterworth 353. J. 
378 
Butts, F. 365 
Buxton, J. 72. T.74 
Buxtorf 126 
Bye, J. 285 
Byfield, H. W. 571 
Byham, R. 632 
Byrne, Capt. 565 
Byng, G.73 
Byron, T. 73 
Lord 60, 443, 
553 
— Lady 555 








Cadell, C.638. E.462 
Cabill 574 
Cavie, A.J. L. 171 
Caleraft, J. 74 
Caldwell, C. 461 dis, 
Caley, J. 140, 379 
Calthorpe, A. 73. F. 
72 
Calvers, J..646 
Calvert, C.. 74. F. A. 
77. 3.73. N.73 
Camden 557 
Campbell 444. A. 
75, 286. A,G. 170. 
Sir A. 68, 264. 
E. P. 477, H.448. 
3.9% 461,639. 
P..638/ W.F.75 
Canarig61 
Cannab, J. 647 


-Cannan 461 


Canning 454, 543, 
545, 546, 548, 
632, G. 74, R.177 

Canterbury, Abp. 
540, 552, 637 

Capel, J.74 

Caradori 553 

Cardale, W. 381 

Carew, R. $. 76 

Carleton, Sir D. 143 

Carline, T. 589 

Carlisle, Sir A. 40. 
R. 380 

Carmarthen, Marq. 
73 

Carpenter, A. 172. 
Lady S. 86 

Carr, E. 380. H. D. 
96. S. J. 556 

Carret 573 

Carridge 170 

Carrington,SirC.73 

Carruthers, J. 571 

Carter, J. 39, 74. 
M. S. 172. Lord 
170 

Cartwright 552. E. 
76. R. 74 

Caruthers, A. 475 

Cary, L. 284 

Casborne, W.J. L. 
462 


Cass, G. 189 

Castle, A.555 

Castlereagh, Vise’t 

* 15 

Cattley, F. D. 17. 
J.H.77 

Caulfield 194. H. 75 

Cave, D. 171. E.77. 
G. 76. R. O. 73. 
T. 312. T.O. 554. 
T. L. 647 

Cavendish, A. 286. 
C. 74. F.C. 638. 
H. 72 
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Cavendish, Ld G. 72 
Lord R. 98 
Cawthorn, G. 231 
Cawthorne, J. 73 
Cayley 574. S. 555 
Cecil, Lord T. 74 
Chabannes 269 
Chalmers448,M.639 
Chaloner, C. 381. 
R. 312 
Chamberlain 70, 
540. C. 645 
Chamberlayne, W. 
4 





7 
Chambers, Sir W.10 
Chambre 188 
Champain,H.H.569 
Champollion 163, 
194 
Chandos, Marq. 72 
Chanon, Sir W. 315 
Chaplin, C. 73. T. 
74, 268 
Chapman, W. 572. 
W. H. 639 
Charles, J. 380 
Charlitte, M. 366 
Chateaubriand 632 
Chatfield, F. 76 
Chauncey, E, 474 
Cheshyre, W. J.538 
Cheston, M. 171 
Chetwode, Ly H. 94 
Chichester 170.Cap. 
268. A.75. SirA. 
75. R.556 
Earl 194 
Childers, E. 269. L. 
381 
Chipchase, T. 379 
Chippendale, E. 573 
Cholmeley, Sir M.73 
Cholmondeley, M. 
476 
D. H. 72 
Christie, J. 448 
Christopherson, J. 
KR. 171 
Chump, T. 268 
Church, Sir R. 172. 
S.G. 556 
Churchman120, 122 
Clapperton, °C at. 
457 
Clare 200, 444 
Clark 441. E. 475. 
T. 117. W. 284. 
W. W.284 
Clarke, C. 269, 366. 
C. H. B75. E. 
571. H. R. 556. 
M. A. 8.475. R. 
462 
Clavering, J. 573 
Clayton, C. 647. Sir 
R. 577 
Cleever, A. W. 187 














Cleland 366, 506 
Clementi 571 
Clements, J. M. 75. 
T. 475 
Clere, Sir H. 32 
Clerk, Sir G. 75 
Cleyhole 474 
Clifton, Sir G. 597 
Lord 72 
Clinton, H. F. 72. 
Sir W. 548 
—— Lord 114 
Clive, Colonel 364. 
Capt. E. 268. E. 
B. 73. H. 73. R. 
H. 73 
—— Lord 73 
Close 389. F. 365, 
583 
Cloves, F. 188 
Clublev, M. 556 
Cobb, L. A. 462 
Cochran, P. 448 
Cochrane 60 
Cockayne, Dr. 355 
Cockburn, Sir G.74 
Cockell, W. P. 574 
Cocker, A. 187 
Cockerell, Sir C. 73 
Cocks, J. 74. J.S. 
268 
Coffin, E. 93. J. M. 
478 





Coggins, J. 93 

Coigny,Duchesse de 
171 

Coke, T. 74 

Coker 639. Miss 639 

Colbeck 476 

Colbourne, J. 474 

Colchester, Ld. 423 

Coldwell, W. E. 170 

Cole, Maj. 366. Sir 
C. 73. Sir G. L. 
638. J. 308 

Coleman, H. 189 

Coleridge 444. Dr. 
462. E. 172. J.D 
170 

Coles, Maj. R.B.268. 
T. 573 

Collett, E. 3.75. J. 
172 

Collins, A. 312. G. 
188. H. 171. J. 
186 

Collis 573 

Colombine, 
474 

Colthurst, Sir N. C. 


M. C 


75 
Cultman, T. 476 
Colton, W. C. 365 
Colville, Lord 453 
Combermere 554 
Lord 69, 634 
Commeline, S. £82 
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Compson, J. 268 
Compton 106 
Congreve, SirW. 74 
Connop, R. 268 
Conolly 129 
Constable, J. 556. 
Sir J. 25 
Conybeare, J.J.140 
Conyngham, Marq. 
450 
Cook, Capt. 124 
Cooke 380. B. 311. 
Sir H. 74. R. 598. 
W. 301 
Covkson, W. 365 
Cooper, Col. 72. A. 
W.72. C. M. 573. 
E. J. 365. E, S. 
76. L. 268. R. B. 
73. R.H.556. W. 
H. 365 
Coote, Sir C. H. 70 
Copleston, E. 170 
Copley, E. T. 172. 
J.S.72. Sir J.S. 
268, 554 
Corbet 409, 425 
Corbett, P. 74 
Corey, G. 284 
Corney, J. 171 
Cornwall, B. 444 
Cornwallis, Marq. 
453 
Corry, H.76 
Viscount 75 
Cortes, M. E.474 
Cosby, Capt. 647 
Cosens, R. 92 
Cotes, C.G,. 365 
Cother 540. P. 571 
Cotterell, Sir J.73 
Courtenay, J. 171 
T.P.74 
Coutts 332 
Coventry, T.H.461 
Lord 407 
Cowper, C’tess 381 
Cox, B. 475. W. 170 
Coxwell, C. 268 
Crabb, M. 646 
Cracroft, C. 475 
Cradock, Col. 72, 
482,571. A, 501 
Crafer, E.94 
Cramer, L. 381 
Cranston, G. 461 
Craven, D. 465 
Creagh, P. 8 
Creasey 113 
Creswell, R. E. 555 
Crew, H. 171 
Cripps, H. 268, 461. 
J. 72 
Croft, M. 639 
Croke, J.S. E. 689 








Croker, W. 72 
Crompton, F. 72 
Crookshank, S. 286 
Cropley, E H.76 
Crosbie, M.'377 
Crosse, J. 76 
Crow 448 
Cruise, Maj. B. 268 
Cuff, Col. 194 
Cuffe, Col. J. 76 
Cullam, C. 571 
Cumming, A. 474 
Cunningham 510 
Cure, C.555. J. F. 
172 
Curioni 558 
Curling, B. 94. H. 
E. 639. G. D. 474 
Curteis, E. J.74 
Curtis 535, 555. C. 
170. E. 269..G.S. 
269. G. W. 461. 
J. H. 353, 541. 
W. 380. Sir W.73 
Curtoys, E, D. 285. 
W..647 
Curwen, J. 72 
Curzon, F.639.R.72 
Cust, E. 462, 554, 
638 bis. P. 72 
Cushing 271 
Custance. H. 554 
Cutter, T. 585 
Cuyler, Sir C. 364 
Daintree, R. 473 
Dalaway 203 
Dalby, Capt. J. 647. 
w. 1%0 


Dale 536 

Dallaway 314. M. 
378 

Dalmar, F. 170 

Dalrymple, Miss 
473. Col. A. J.75 

Daly, J.75 

Damas, Duke 632 

Dance 66 

Dancer, J. 379 

Daniell, T. 366 

Daranda, S. A, 570 

D'Arcy, J, 554 

Darell, C. 365 

Darlington, Ld. 160 

Dashwood, A. 
268. G.555. H. 
269. S.F 377 

Dauncey 367 

Davenport 544. C. 
189. D. 72. E. 
D. 74 

Davidson 70. D. 75. 

Davies, G. J. 190. 
585. J. 141, 585. 
R. 365. Dr. S. 394. 
T. 638. T.H.75 
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Davis, H. 461. J. 
365, 461. 
72. T.573. W.77 

Davison, A. 573. G. 
B. 76. 3.174. T. 
283. W. 638 

Davy, W. 645 . 

Dawkins, A. M. E. 
555. H. 72 

Dawnay 419 

Dawson 7, 29. A. 
75. G. L. 968 bis. 
G. R. 75. Jo: M. 


75 
Day, C. 268, 369, 
638 
Dayall, J. E. 365 
Dean, M. 284 
Deane, M. E. 172 
Debrett 290 
De Carius, Mrs, 380 
Deek 458 
Deeker, R. 269 
De Foe, D. 599 
De Hague, E. 476 
Delaval, F. 647 
Delpratt, W. 93 
Dely, T. 554 
De Montmorency 
478 
ee Duke 


holies: Maj. D. 
268, 461 


Denison, A. 94. J. 


E. 355. R. 94. W. 
J.74 
Denne, D. 462 
Dent, R. 555. T. 
554 
Denyer, H. L. 187 
DePalmella, March. 


169 

Derby, F. E. H. 93 

Derwentwater, Earl 
118 

De Scudery, Mada. 
102 

De Visme, J. 475 

Devonshire, Duke 
265 


Dew, J. W. 639 
Dibdin, Dr. 222 


W. Diekenson, W.74 


Dickinson, A. 462 
Dickson, J. 285. M. 
M. 556. R. L. 554 
Digby 148 
Diggens, R. 364 
Dillon, H. 268. H. 
M. 462 
Dimock, J. 473 
Dimsdale, J. 556 
Dipnall, M. 473 
Divett, E. 509 


R. H. 





Dixon, F. 269. G. 
269. J. 286, 879 
Docker, J. 570 
Dodd, A. 269 
Dodsley 103 
Doherty 268. J.75 
Dolman 561 
Domville, Sir C. 74 
Donaldson, A. 478 
Donne, Mrs. 555 
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GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 





Tue Proprietors of the Genrteman’s Macazinx have this day (Dec. 
31, 1826), the satisfaction of announcing the publication of the last 
Number of the Ninetry-Sixta Votume. At the expiration of so many 
revolving years, they necessarily feel a conscious pride on viewing the 
successful result of their labours. Sytvanus UrsBaw has not only accu- 
mulated a mass of information more general and extended than any con- 
temporary Magazine contains, but he still possesses, through the agency 
of his numerous Friends and Contributors, the most ample resources in 
every department of Literature. 

The Proprietors experience the highest gratification in appealing to a 
long series of voluines for a demonstration of their Political and Religious 
principles, and their sincere attachment to the venerable Constitution of 
their Ancestors. In Potitics they have avoided all Party-Spirit, and 
constantly opposed every species of innovation of a Revolutionary 
tendency. In the genuine spirit of Englishmen, they have embraced 
those objects only which conduced to the true Interests and Constitu- 
TIONAL SurpoRT OF THEIR CountTRY. The Student now at the Public 
Schools, or at the Universities, may therefore be contidently assured, 
that the character of the GenTLemMan’s Magazine, both in Reticious 
and PoxiticaLt Pxincipces, is well established.—A faithful Repart for 
a long series of years will be found, of the Procegepines in Parwia- 
MENT, originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson ;—with a useful 
epitome of the London Gazettes, and an Abstract of the most material 
Foreign Occurrences, collected from the best sources of information.— 
In the Department of the Review or Booxs, which forms no small 
portion of each Number, the criticisms are neither severe in condemna- 
tion, nor profuse in applause.—In these Volumes may be traced the 
origin of many a Local History—a study in which this Country now 
stands pre-eminently conspicuous ; and it was in the GenTLeman’s Ma- 
GAZINeE that the plan of a regular Osrruary (which has been often imi- 
tated, but never equalled,) first originated. 

The most essential character of the GentLeman’s MaGazine will be 
still rigidly preserved, The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and unalterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and useful 
Literature, and ever be open to fair and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or insidious 
attacks on individuals. They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So long as they receive the 
able assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same libe- 
ral patronage from the Public, they confidently flatter themselves that 
this publication wil! still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long 
remain the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume 
its wings. 

With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
experience considerable pleasure in stating, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful and extensive rivalry that has recently existed, they still con- 
tinue to receive the warmest encouragement frein their Friends in par- 
ticular, and the most liberal support from the Public in general. They 
find their Literary resources daily augmenting, not only from every de- 
partment of the United Empire, but from the remotest portions of the 
Civilized World ; and they conceive it a duty to express their grateful 
acknowledgments for the kind support thus extensively given. 





Books published by J. B. Nichols; and J. Harris, St. Paul's Church Yard. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 

I. The first two Volumes of GENERAL INDEXES from 1731 to 1787. By 
the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

II. GENERAL INDEXES to the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, Vol. III. 
and IV. from 1787 to 1218, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Introduction, de- 
scriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine; Anecdotes of the original 
Projector and his early Associates, and a Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, 
F.S.A. Price 34. 3s. 

III. GENERAL INDEX, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the 
Plates and Woodcuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun, Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set of 
the most antient and best-supported Magazine. ‘They will remove those impedi- 
ments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular information 
amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxiliary the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, embracing aimost every subject 
connected with History, Literature, and Science. Vols. I. II. III. and IV. are 
divided into Seven distinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the 
‘Magazine : 

1. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 5. Musical Publications. 

2. Select Poetry, antient and modern. 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Marriages, 

4. Books announced for Publication. Obituary, &c. 

It is of such an Index that Dr. Jounson thus emphatically speaks : 


‘¢ The utility of a Generat INDEX, to so Miscellaneous a Work as the GenTLE- 
mAN’s MaGazine, when by the Indulgence of the Public it has increased to 
[Ninety-six] Volumes, is too evident to be questioned; and we therefore ho 
that we are now making some return to our Friends, however unequal, for the 
Favours which we have received ; for not to be able to find what we know to be 
in our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere want of what 
we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist the Forgetful, but 
direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for higher purposes than 
mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our extensive Plan has 
included, and to bring together much useful Knowledge in Theology, Morality, 
Politicks, Commerce, Mathematicks, Philosophy, and Biography.” 


ANCIENT CORNISH POEM. 
This day is published, in @vo, price 5s. 


MOUNT CALVARY ; or The History of the Passion, 


Death, and Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Written ih 
Cornish (as it may be conjectured) some Centuries past. Interpreted in the Eng- 
lish Tongue in the year 16¢2, by JOHN KEIGWIN, Gent. 
Edited by DAVIES GILBERT, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 
Another Cornish Poem on THE CREATION is in the Perss. 


A Synoptical Catalogue of BRITISH BIRDS; 


intended to identify the Species mentioned by different Names in several Cata- 
logues already extant ; forming a Book of Reference to observations on British 
Ornithology. By THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. &c. 8vo, price 4s. 


Speedily will be published, in one large volume, 12mo, 

The POCKET ENCYCLOPZEDIA of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, for the Use of Mariners, Shepherds, Gardeners, Husbandmen, 
and others ; being a Compendium of Prognostications of the Weather, Signs of 
the Seasons, and other Phenomena in Natural History and Philosophy. Coliected 
principally from the MSS. of the late T. F. Forster, Esq. F.L.S, 

By T. FORSTER, M.B. F.L.S. &c. 


London : Printed by John Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-atreet. 





